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Introducticn 


THIS Gxciunsioii into sl litile-travdlcd ficlcl of Amcrics^n History, 3 
cfaronicle of incidents thnt took plnce on the American front during 
the great world war of the ci^itecnth century, has historical value 
and at least a charm of association which has a peculiar significance 
at the present time. 

In 1922, when M. Clemenceau, the fighting Premier of France, 
made his second visit to America, after an absence of fifty years, I 
had th*^ honour and pleasure of escorting him on his tour. At one 
halt in our journey, fix>m a great railway bridge of steel, “straining 
our eyes a little,*’ as the Xiger of France admitted, we saw the ford 
of the Susquehanna through whicdi the French troops plunged on 
their hurried march South to complete the investment of York- 
town. At another village in Maryland we heard on the breeze 
(*‘such wonderfiil ears we had !** said the Tiger) the magic words of 
Tendi Tllghman: “A horse for the Congress! Cornwallis is 


The great Frenchman was immensely interested in the itinerary 
of die French troops, and, though he courteously sought to conceal 
it, was not a little chagrined to learn that the great march of Roch- 
ambeau’s men from Narragansett Bay to the capes of Virginia was 
practically unmarked, and the camp sites of the expeditionary 
force almost universally forgotten. Then and there we entered into 


"This is a peace pact,’* insisted the Tiger of France, “not a war 
mstniment; it is to be kept.” It ^-as to the effect that at the fust 
opportune moment we would follow in the fbocsteps of the indispen¬ 
sable French “auxiliaries.” We would follow their trail through 
Providence and Hartford, around the suburbs of New Ycxrk, through 
Trenton and Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Annapolis. In 
tihe midst of these great cities of today we would endeavour to 
visimlize the straggling settlements out of which would emerge, as 
Wimhington pointed out to his fiiend, the Frencl 
^ Chastellux, “the rising enqiire of America.” 

OFoouise there would be a difference. We w 

they went on foot, many of them at least. Colonel and greai 
fondal lord as he was, de Noailles ds 
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the Chesapeake on foot. It would be different, but stOI fiom die 

sk^crapmg bridges we could look down upon the treacherous finds 
With which our French friends were confronted. 

The project was frequently postponed, but it was not given up 
First there was Demosthenes, who had to be vindicated, and when 
that remarkable work was finished there were many other 
upon the time and strength of the octe^enarian statesman. At inter¬ 
vals, with the aid of the rare volume of Count de Deux-Ponls’s 
American campaign and a transcript of Baron de Closen’s MS. 
diary, both officers of the French contingent in the Yorktown cam¬ 
paign, our route was studied and mapped out. Early in the spring of 
1928 a cable came, warning us to prepare for the exniT^«n upon 
i^hich hi, Clcroenceau had set his heart. Everythmg was ready, atnd 
the route was plotted, thanks to the Rochambeau penifolio in the 
Library of Congress, and the forty-five camps of the Frendi Five 
Thousand had been identified. A devoted friend of the great Freach- 
man, James Stuart Douglas of Arizona, was in Paris to escort the 
veteran of so many wars, political and civil, as well as military, 
to the land of w'hich he had such vivid memories of experiences 
vicissitudes suffered in his amazing youth and heyday. And, 
he chided us at times for our manifold shortcomings, he loved our 
people better than any other save only his very own. “And vdiy? 
Why is it so?” he would ask himself. Then he would answer with a 
merry’ twinkle of the eye, “Because you are so very young and amus¬ 
ing,” and then seriously, v’cry seriously, “and because when we were 
within two fingers of disaster >*00 came and saved my grey ludra 
from knowing defeat and disaster.” 

The cable announcing the sailing date was hourly expected; we 
were all on the tiptoe of excitement, when an attack nf h rnnrhkw , 
aggravated by the bullet* in his chest, a “souvenir of the Peace Con- 
Irrence,” as the Tiger had called it in jest, made the trip inadvisable^ 
but only for the moment. 

From time to time, as the opportunity presented, we contmund 
to study the itinerary of the historic march. M. Clemenoeau was 
most partic ularly amused with a passage in the diary of Baron <fe 
Ciosen. warning those who read it not to count on his travel nota 
as an infallible- guide. He remarked that everything ch a ng es very 
quiddv in .America and that to find your way about was most 
pe-iplrxing. ‘‘Most of the halting-places were merely taverns,” he 
wrote, and the uvem keeper gives his name to the se tt l eme n t or 

> Coidn's bullet. 










iNmoDCcnoN* 

feiTV near by, if there is one; and when Innkeeper Jones mov. s 
away and Smith moves in, then JonestossTi becomes bmiihtosvn. 

and it is all very confusing.” 

“WTiat do you think Baron de Closen would say of the Bilimor-. 
or the Waldorf-Astoria?” and the Tiger would roar svith amuse - 

™^other date was never set. “Some day I %%ill embark m 

an airship,” he w^uld say. “I will start so suddenly Utat all my 
and pains uill be left behind. Albert has an old kit bag up m 
the attic in which he can pack them away quite comfortably. 

It was in September 1929, six weeks before his death, that I sav. 
the great Frenchman for the last time. He admitted that he thought 
it quite unlikely that he would ever make the journey tvith me in 
the flesh, but “I will be with you in spirit,” he said again and again, 
“and the French soldiers of the American Revolution svill march 
with you along the forgotten trail wliich led to \orkto%'. n and 

Hetory.” 

'With such an ins piration and in such noble company, 1 trust iltc 
story of what happened will not prove unworthy of that gteat 
episode in the joint history' of two liberty-los ing peoples. 

STEPHE.V DO.XS.VL 





Prologue 


t™ purpose of this prologue is not only to present the \N ar f r 
Indewndence in its proper relation to the world war of th( ^ 
teenAcentury, but to indicate what a vital factor it has 
the protracted and universal struggle against the forces of dark¬ 
ness and savagery which the United Nations have now happily 

brought to a victorious issue. 

The bullet that was fired at Lexington brought down the ^ ranni- 
cal German King at Yorktown five years later, and Jefferson s 
appeal (July 4, 1776) to a candid world against his usurpations was 
at long last ratified by the British Parliament on November 24, 1931, 
by the unanimous vote of men who sat in the same hall where 
and Fox had offered their creed of fi^eedom to men who were blind 
to their vision of things to come. On this bright day Parliament 
declared that “the Dominions were autonomous communities, that 
every self-governing member of the British Commonwealth 
master of its destiny—subject to no more compulsion whate\er. 
That was a proud day for all men of British blood when, a few hours 
after the new and greater Charter had been proclaimed, the Com¬ 
mons expunged the old tyTannical la\vs—long it is true fallen into 
desuetude—and amid applause (in w’hich the shades of Burke and 
Fox must have joined) declared that “No act of the British Parlia¬ 
ment thereafter passed ^hall extend to a Dominion unless the 
Dominion itself has requested and consented to the enactment. 

On that day the free peoples had raised a standard around which 
fbrward-lookiiig men of all races and creeds could rally. Indeed it 
w*as none too soon. Almost too late, in fact, for only eight years were 
to pass before the world of firee men pressing toward the light was 
subjected to a sudden, savage, and cunningly prepared attack from 
those who sought to destroy the achievements of human progress 
and to banish from our midst all vestiges of cKdlized life. So seemly 
had the attack been planned, so incredulous were our people, that 
for long and anxious months the outcome of the struggle hung in the 
balance. 


When the chosen representatives of the chastened peoples assemble 
to bind up their gaping wounds and to rebuild the world whic h 
has been all but destroyed, it is fervently to be hopved that they will 
he guided by the precepts of wisdom, our beacon lights in ages pa-t, 
which failed only because they did not achieve general accepiance. 
It was humanity^ that failed at the Conference of Paris, as General 
Smuts has so well said, and not the precepts that were proclaimed 
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there a.ncl so little heeded. Now the world is vouchsafed auodier 
chance to save our civilization, and surely failure this time means a 
return to the caves from whence we came. 

As we face the difficult days ahead it may be helpful and hearten¬ 
ing to look back at the path we have travelled and view the obstacles 
we have stzrmounted. Those hardy and courageous people who 
came across the Atlantic to escape European \vars wxre grievously 
disappointed. Hostilities leaped the ocean barrier, and soon the 
refuge of the peace-loving became a bone of contention between the 
covetous war lords of the old world. In the history books and the 
military chronicles, which it must be confessed did not reach the 
colonies in any great numbers, these campaigns were classified as 
the War of the Spanish Succession, King William’s War, and the 
French and Indian War, Gradually the colonists who were often 
involved but little interested got into the habit of describing all these 
campaigns as ‘‘King George’s Wars,” and there was a thought 
behind this descriptive tide which should have been disturbing to 
the high-and-mighty ministers in London—but apparendy was not. 

It was not long before discordant notes crept into the relatiohs 
bet\veen the colonists and their kinsmen who stayed at home. 
Entries in the diary of that wise observer, John Evelyn, are not the 
first indication of this natural but regrettable development, but they 
are certainly most revealing. Describing the proceedings of the 
Gouncil on Trade and Plantations, of which he was a member, he 
wrote under date of May 26, 1671: 

‘*The first thing we did was to setde the form of a circular letter 
to the Governors of all His Majesty’s Plantations and Territories in 
the West Indies and islands thereof, to give them notice to whom 
they should apply themselves on all occasions, and to render us an 
account of their present State and Government, but what we most 
insisted on was to know the condidon of New England, which 
appear to be very independent as to their regard to Old En^and 
or hb Majesty, rich and strong as they now were. 

“There were great debates in what shape to write to them; for 
the condition of that colony was such that they were able to con¬ 
test with all other Plantations about them, and there was fear of 
their breaking £ix»m all dependence on thb Nation. • • • 

“Some of our Council were for sending them a menacing letter, 
which those who better understood the peevbh and touchy humour 

of that Colony were utterly against.” 

Again, on June 6th (ten days later), Evelyn wrote: 

“I went to Council where was produced a most exact and ample 
information of the State of Jamaica and of the best expedients as to 
England, on which there was a long debate ; but at length it 
concluded that if any, it should be a conciliating paper at first, 


was 
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or civil letter, till we had better tafcrmation of »>' 

things, since we understood they were a people almost upon the 

very brink of renouncing any dependence on the C rown. 

^ would be extremely misleading if I should allow the impression 
to be conveyed that the borough-mongers, the placemen, an even 
the fox-hunting squires who regarded the American colonists 

goods and chattek and the plantations across the ^ , 

be exploited, voiced the unanimous thought of England. Inde^ tfie 
opposite view was often expressed by Englishmen long before 
Edmund Burke and Charles James Fox were bom, and ^ no one 
more eloquently than by George Montagu, the first Lord Halilax, a 
very powerful figure during the reign of Charles II. In the sixteen- 
eighties he iirged repeatedly that a new and more liberal constitu¬ 
tion be given the New England colonies, and in November 1684, 
the placemen in Parliament could not silence him when he said : 

‘‘There could be no doubt whatsoever but that the same laws 
which are in force in England should also be established in a country 
inhabited by Englishmen and that an absolute government is neither 
so happy nor so safe as that which is tempered by laws and which 

sets bounds to the authority of the Prince.” 

As for himself, he declared ‘‘He could not live under a King who 
should have it in his power whenever he thought proper to take the 
money he in his pocket.” Ix)rd H alif a x was shouted down in 
Parliament, but his words were favourably received in the planta¬ 
tions and also in England, where the leaven of the Magna Charta 

was working slowly but was far firom dead. 

Domestic grievances grew apace, and the loyal North Americans 
as a general thin g showed anything but enthusiasm for the wars in 
which they were drafted. Indeed in records that arc undoubtedly 
authentic it is firequently stated that some of the so-called “volun¬ 
teers” were brought to the recruiting stations bound hand and foot, 
and there are not infi'cquent references to constables who were fined 
for allowing the “volunteers” to escape! 

The expedition to “singe the King of Spaink beard” and, in the 
first instance, to capture Cartagena, the great fortress that had cost 
Philip II so many million ducats, proved to be the most disastrous 
of aU these forays. Of the five thousand colonists who sailed upon 
the expedition only three hundred returned to their native land. In 
the Massachusetts records it is chronicled that of the five hundred 
men of the Bay colony who went out only fifty came back and they 
were so crippled that all of them were a charge on the communities 
in which they lived for the rest of their lives. 

So few of these men came back to their homes that the American 
contingent of Admiral Vernon’s force, when mentioned at all, is 
always spoken of as the “lost brigade,” and their deeds and their 
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sufTerings would have escaped history altogether but for the fact that 
one Tobias Smollett, later to become a great novelist and hbtorian, 
was serving on the flagship Boyne in the humble capacity of sur¬ 
geon’s mate. He saw the colonial cannon fodder afloat and ashore, 
in battle, and in the fever hospitals which were soon overcrowded. 
In his story Roderick Random he tells what he saw. 

Parliament had ample warning of the gathering storm, but the 
fox-hunting squires paid little heed. The colonists hated “King 
George’s Wars” and didn’t want to pay for them in blood and 
treasure. Woodrow Wilson as an historian correctly interpreted their 
feelings when he said: “What English armies did in .^nerica was 
part of England’s struggle for Empire, for a leading station in power 
and riches in the world, and England should pay for it.” And it was 
imwise of the people at home to ignore the warning of Governor 
Spottswood, who had Uvcd in Virginia thirty years and knew the 
temper of the people. Out of his full knowledge the old soldier 
wrote, “If the Ministry should direct moneys to be paid by Act of 
Parliament they would find it no easy matter to put such an Act 
into execution,” 

Of course the so-called French and Indian War with which the 
colonists were brought into such rude contact was not merely an 
American war; it was a part of the far-fltmg Seven Years War 
which upset the balance of power in Europe, brought India into 
England’s widening dominion on one side of the world and increases 
of territory in America on the other. The Cart^ena and the 
Havana forays were not pleasant memories to the colonial rank and 
file. But it was the Louisbourg fiasco that decided the colonists that 
they wanted no more of foreign wars even when fought on their 
own continent. In April 1745 four thousand men firom Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut besieged the famous fortress on 
Cape Breton Island, and in June that stronghold, with the support 
of the British fleet, was captured by the “loyal North Americans.” 
William Pepperell who led them was rewarded with a baronetcy, 
but if other awards were made they have escaped history. But the 
worst was yet to come. Three years later, by the Treaty of Aix-ia- 
Chapelle, the fortress was restored to France, and all other con¬ 
quests that had been gained by American arms were cancelled. 
The treaty was inspired by European conditions and considerations, 
and the “loyal North Americans” who had furnished the cannon 
fodder were not even consulted. 

The German King did not appreciate what was happening in an 
awakening world, and many a true-born Englishman was quite as 
blind as he to the course of events across the Western Ocean which 
were taking such a tragic turn: Unlike Burke, the King thought he 
could issue and enforce an indictment against a whole nation, and 
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he scoffed at Camden, the great lord chancellor, who said 
ation without representation was not only illegal but un-Bntish, 
and who preferred to hand over to the timc-serymg Mimstiy the 
seals of his high office rather than cancel that decision which is still 
the corner-stone of freedom and the anchor chain of liberty in the 
English-speaking world. 

Many hamlets in the colonies that have grown into great cities 
were given Camden’s honoured name. Many other Englishmen 
were deservedly honoured in this way, but, while admittedly men 
of light and leading, they were few in number, and Burke, as usual, 
was right when he said to members in Parliament from the rotten 
boroughs **that a remarkable robbery at Hounslow Heath would 
make more conversation than the disturbances in America. 

Even after battles had been fought, towns reduced to ashes, and 
much blood shed. Admiral Howe invited the Americans to a feast 
of reconciliation on Staten Island, September 11, 1and many, 
many men in England, as well as in America, prayed that the doves 
of peace would attend and take control of the proceedings. Howe 
certainly did the very best he could for his WTug patrons and his 
distinguished American friends. He spread before their astonished 
eyes some well-cured hams and bottles of sound claret to which 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Mr. Rudedge had long been 
strangers, and he spoke them fair and his words were full of promise. 
But this fairly reasonable attitude was taken and the words of under¬ 
standing that accompanied it were spoken too late. The long- 
neglected situation was past mending except by an appeal to arms. 
No one explains the horns of the dilemma that was presented to the 
peace talkers so pointedly as does Mr. Lecky, the English historian, 
when he says: “The conduct of England in hiring German mer¬ 
cenaries to subdue the essentially English populations beyond the 
Atlantic made reconciliation hopeless and the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence inevitable.” These were true words indeed, and while the 
peace talkers parted with expressions of personal esteem they were 
equally determined to slog it out, and it is only fair to admit that on 
the Atlantic littoral, the English, pitted against the poorly equipped 
Colonials, as yet standing alone, met with successes which eluded 
their generals and their admirals in every other zone of combat. 

No one saw the great transformation that was to come, that had 
come, so clearly as did Edmund Burke, the orator, in this instance a 
prophet. The colonies had grown up and Burke saw it more clearly 
than anyone else, more clearly indeed than thousands of Americans, 
when he said: 

“But nothing in progression can rest on its original plan. We may 
as well think of rocking a grown man in the cradle of an infant. . . . 
As the Colonies prospered and increased to a numerous and mighty 

B 
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The Coming of the French 


IN the spring of 1780 the French expeditiona^ forces, drawn frona 
all the fair lands of France, began to assemble in the villages around 
Brest, and, as these soldiers came equipped only with wooden sabots, 
they were, more nearly submerged by the March flood^ of mud than 
were the American troops in 1918, who brought them the 

nf rluck-slatted boardwalks which sank, it is true, but 


not out of sight. 

Great as were the delays in assembling the long-promised, long- 
expected force ^**the soldiers of Dr. Franklin, as ^/^oltaire called 
them), they were, through no fault of their own, still slower in em¬ 
barking. In the archives of the French Ministry of War there still 
survives a bundle of yellow parchment papers weighing about 
twenty pounds, which tells why this was so, perhaps why it had to 
be so. I shall content myself, by way of explanation, with the rather 
neat remark of M. de Choiseul, the retiring Minister, who wrote as 
an explanatory report on the gentleman who was largely respon¬ 
sible for these operations: *^Xhe watch of M, de Sartine is always 
slow.” 


When the first troops reached the seashore there were no trans¬ 
ports visible, and when they came they were few and mere cockle¬ 
shells. It was soon everybody’s secret that the expeditionary force 
woidd have to be divided, and then the rush began. Everyone 
wanted to go with the first contingent. Perhaps they all had an 
intuitive knowledge that no other would cross the Adantic, and that 
those who remained behind would be sent to Senegal or have their 
organizations frittered away in secondary operations in less inter¬ 
esting quarters. 

Of course, as Chief Commissary Blanchard wrote in his journal, 
"No one but Rochambeau knew the precise destinadon of the fleet 
and convoy.” Those nearest to the sources of information were con¬ 
fident they were being sent to the West Indies to free Jamaica from 
the British yoke. At all events they were going to America, and that 
was high—the highest adventure. Everyone tried to slip on board, 
and M. de Rochambeau could have filled all the vessels with 
volunteers had the shipping of the seven seas been at his disposal. 

While Rochambeau w«is suffering from a bad attack of rheuma- 
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tisjnc wJUxTHTtiaioiTi Sind wsis disgusted at iHe fact tHat tlie long* 
planned invasion of England on svliicli He Had ^"orked for so many 
montHs Had been definitely abandoned, he was delighted when the 
King saw fit to honour him vkith the command of the American 
expedition. All thought of going to his estate in Vendome and plant¬ 
ing cabbages and leading the life of a country gentleman after 
nearly two score years of hard campaigning was instantly aban¬ 
doned. When asked by the War Minister what pay he would 
expect, he anss^*ered for himself and for the staff he i\as gathering 
around him, “W^e should like to be able to go to this war at our 
own expense.” But the Minister arranged the pay tables on quite a 

handsome scale. v j • i 

Only once did the general grumble, and that was when Admiral 

de Temay explained to him that there was absolutely no pl^c 

where his two war horses could be stowed away; so with tears in his 

eyes Rochambeau sent them back to his estate. One of the general s 

orders, all the more remarkable because he had never ^en even a 

subordinate part in an overseas expedition, should be mcorporated 

in the creed of all quartermasters and, indeed, of men havi^ to 

do with the loading of ships. “See to it,” he vsTOte fi-om Pans, t^t 

all articles of the same kind be not placed on the same ship so that 

in case of mishap the whole supply vs-ill not be lost. 

Of course the general w-as bedeviUed by all the pronging young 

men in France, and by the friends of a great many who were not 

As a general thing he put them off with promises of places in Ac 

Second Division. Even some of Aose who had special permission 

and orders from the Minister had to be sent 

came on board as we were passing the breakwater "^ey came m 
vest and breeches of linen and wanted to be evened 
sailors. I had to send Aem back for Ae Second Division. ^P^' 
voimc fello^^’s I find most sympaActic and m Ae deepest g oo , 

Ae Chevalier [de Temay] does not know where he co stow 

^^But a voune man who carried a marAal’s baton in lA 
J Irft bchtod. Loui» ^ 

ChaHes 

tinique, transferred a Division arrived, 

^rere in Neis-port only a few ^ Tth^ adventurous 

Rochambeau immediately ga%e the el Pharles Louis near 

youths a billet on his staff and kept e ^ ^ 

him. While Aey are not signed, all Ae o » 
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the coming of the FRENCH 

camps* in America are doubtless from the pencil and brush of this 
boy who, it is said, lacked a few days of his seventeenth year hen 

he reached America. = 

Naturally, the authorities in Paris were cxtrernely anxious to 
o^pply the general \rith all a\'ailable information in regard to the 
little-knowTi part of the globe where he was proceeding on such an 
important mission. But where were they to secure it? There was, ol 
course, M. de Lafayette, affable and vivacious, back home after his 
first campaign, but apparently they did not have complete con^ 
dence in the information that he volunteered so readily. They said 
he was “Americanized” and turned elsewhere for guidance. It 
chanced that M. Gerard de Rayneval, the first French envoy to the 
United States, indeed the first diplomatic officer received by the 
American Government, w-as in Paris at the time, and, as a matter of 
fact, he was not to return to his post. However, he was urged to 


draw up a 


emorandum explaining the conditions with which this 
great overseas expedition would be confronted, and the follo\dng 
is an extract from his report which still slumbers among the Rocham- 
beau papers: 

“It is not possible to have our troops wnter in North America/' 
he insisted. “There is not a military barracks on the continent or any 
other edifice ^vhere the troops could be placed and kept under 
military discipline. They would have to be scattered through the 
\Tllages and the countryside and be lodged wTth the inhabitants. 
The inhabitants are little accustomed to such a burden and little 
experienced in h\dng \vTth French people, for whom, as yet, they can 
hardly have a ^penchant bien decide They will soon get tired of such 
visitors, especially as the mann ers of these people are by no means 
sympathetic.” In a later memorandum the Minister expressed the 
fear that if brought into too close contact, “the galetnierie and the 
legerete of the French soldiers, in contrast wdth the rusticity and the 
austerity of the colonists, would end in bloody conflicts.” 

Even when Rochambeau himself reached Brest, contraiy^ to the 


* Some of these drawings are in the Rochambeau Portfolio, a treasure of the 
MS. DhTsion of the Congressional Librar>". They were purchased at the same 
time the Rochambeau papers were acquired 6rom a descendant of the field 
marshal in 1872. 

Another album of these imaluable documents was acquired by Mr. Harrv’ 
Black of Baltimore, Nlaiydand, and presented to the libraiy- of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity (1942). They were purchased h~om the estate of the last Prince of ^V’agram, 
who fell in the first battle of World War II. 

- In the narratives of those who sailed >\*ith Rochambeau, Louis Alexandre 
BertWer is generally mentioned as a mere lad, and again as a youth of eighteen. 
But if the Army archives can be relied upon, and there seems no reason to doubt 
them, he reached the age of rvvenpr-eight in the trenches before Vorkto\N*n. He 
v.as, however, accompariicd by his brother, Charles Louis Jean, nvelve vears 

his junior, and it was in this way doubtless that the confusion as to their respective 
ages came abhut. 
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assurances of the ministers given him in Paris, he foimd no ships 
awaiting him. And when at last, on March 27th, a fleet df one 
hundred sail was convoycd in from Bordeaux, they proved to be for 
the most part small coasting vessels most unsuitable for a trans- 
Atlantic voyage. “The net result is,” \NTOte Rochambeau back to 
Paris, I “that if I do embark on the 8th of April, wind and the Court 
of London permitting, I can only embark five thousand men; so 
Count Wittgenstein remains, to my great regret, behind wth at 
least one-third of the troops.” He then goes on to say: “This is 
another reason why the Second Division should come after us with 
the greatest speed and with a surplus of provisions for the First 
Dirision of at least two months.” Rochambeau further insisted that 
four hundred men of the ^Loyal Artillery Corps be sent after him. 
And then he related his personal sacrifice in an official communica¬ 
tion. This at least was not to escape histor>^ There was not room for 
a single war horse and he commented that he must perforce separate 
himself from these tried-and-true companions of several campaigns. 
Turning from this tragic episode, the general concluded his re^rt 
wTth urgent recommendations. He showed how easily, with a little 
good will and intelligence, the Second Division could be embarked 
and how necessary it was that thb should be done. He received 
post-haste promising answ’ers from Paris, and then the correspond¬ 
ence was filed away and the second contingent never sailed. 

On the landing-stage all the promising young men in France 
w'anted to participate in the great adventure w-ere assembled, and 
all the great ones in the kingdom were being importimed to assist 
them with letters of endorsement. The ChevaUer de ChasteUux was 
successful perhaps above all others in slipping in two yoimg men 
who, however, proved wholly worthy of his favour mo co^ 
resist an appeal such as this? Though written one hundred and fifty 
yean ago, the words are still warm and vdbrant on the yellow paper. 

“There is onlv one opinion here in regard to M. Lynch, he vrote 
to the Prince de Montbarey, the new War Minister. “Pl^ 
remember aUo the Baron de Montesquieu. For four years he ^ 
served as a captain of cavalry. The King has erected a statue to 
grandfather, and M. le Prince de Montbarey cannot refuse to 
the founder of the fortune of the grandson. The .America^ who hold 
M. de Montesquieu in veneration wiU hasten to see hirn w^ 
rejoice in making the acquainUnce of the grandson, ^th 
ChasteUux’s proteges slipped aboard and both served with distmc- 

tion throughout the campaign. 

Once in Brest, Rochambeau found to his suipri^ that he had no 
left his troubles behind him in Paris with the Minister. He ^as 
delayed and harassed by unfavourable wmds and unseasonable 

* Archives* Hisioirc GuerrCj 3733* 
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rains, by red tape which he slashed, and by wormy water which he 
dumped into the harbour. Soon he took refuge on board ship. I ;m 1 I 
now sleep on board the Due de Bourgogne,'' he ssTote to the Nlinister 
on April 12th, “agreeable to the wishes of the adnural, ^ that iv c 
may profit by the first wind fi-om the north.” He imtat^ and 
delayed, strangely enough, by duels. Lieutenant-Colonel DiUoi^ 
who like his immediate superior, Lauzun, was to die on the scaHold 
in years to come, disappeared for a few hours. He was absent without 
leave, and when he came back firom Nantes he had two sword 
wounds. placed him under arrest, * \sTOte Rocham^au, ^ to look 

after hi^ wounds and also to punish him for his fault. 

When all the men that the ships could carr>^ were embarked, U 
was apparent that a rear guard, a second di\^ion, even larger than 
at first expected, would have to be created, and poor Coimt 
gen stein was chosen to comniand it. He wTote the most pitiful 
letters to M. de Montbarey. “The departure of the fleet, he wTOte,* 
“has caused me to shed tears of blood! De grace, mon Prince ; press 
M. de Sartine for the naval escort and M, Necker for the money. 
All our hopes rest on your activity, your love for the glor\^ and the 
well-being of the state. One cannot disguise the fact,” he urged, 
“that in cutting down the force of M. Rochambeau by one-third 
and his provisions by the same amount, as he had the honour to 
warn you, his work will suffer and remain imperfect. Poor Witt¬ 
genstein—he remained in command of the Second Di\Tsion for 
months, but his sailing orders never came and he never got to 
America. 

On April 14th M. de Rochambeau and those Avho were fortunate 
enough to receive embarkation cards went aboard their resj>ective 
ships and began to prepare for the long voyage with an as-yet-un- 
knotsTi destination. Thev concluded, as landsmen alwav^ will under 
similar circumstances, that their troubles were over. As a matter of 
fact, as they w^ere soon to learn, the worst tvas still ahead. On the 
following morning, however, to take ad\'antage of a fair wind, the 
admiral ordered the transp>orts to pass out of the harbour and the 
naval escort to follow next day. W hen morning came and the naval 
escort was nosing out of the harbour, the wind changed and they 
were compelled to turn back and anchor in the Roads, w^here, a few' 
hours later, they were rejoined by the transports running before the 
approaching storm. 

Now things happened that w*ere frequent in the day of sailing 
ships. From the seventeenth of April until the second of May the 
fleet was laid by the heels and the English spies who abounded had 
every' opportunity' to count sails—twelve tvarships and thirty'-six 
transports tugging at their anchor chains. On the second day of >*Iay 

* Archives National Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 1 Ibid. 
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they were all able to edge out into deep water, only to find condi¬ 
tions there anything but favourable. After tossing about for four 
days it was found that the log indicated progress of only one hundred 
and thirty miles, and the first order that came from the admiral was 
the wise but most unwelcome one to cut the water ration in half. 

On the ninth of May the great armada ran most unexpectedly, it 
would seem, into a gale of wind. Many spars were lost and all the 
ships had to lie to. Even when the gale was ridden out, a strong 
head wind persisted, and the first cheerful news that came from the 
admiral to the general was that while they had made no progress 
for a week at least they had not lost sea ground! From May 21st to 
June 3rd the winds turned favourable but unfortunately grew in¬ 
creasingly light, so litde progress was made, and still twenty thou¬ 
sand men afloat were all at sea as to their destination. Up to that 
time the course pursued had given not the slightest clue. It was laid 
to the American coast as well as to ‘ 4 es Isles” of the West Indies, 
but late on June 3rd the general invited frigate commanders and 
many field officers on board the Due de Bourgogne and commum- 
cated to them his orders and plans. On the eighth, while the whole 
flotilla was still drifting about upon the mirror-like waters, wnritten 
orders as to the operation of landing and as to the service in America 
were distributed. 

On board the flagship, the Due de Bourgogne (eighty guns), the 
magnificent line-of-batde ship that was never to return to French 
waters,^ things must have been fairly comfortable. “We sail without 
overcro\vding the troops,” Rochambeau wrote to Paris, “observing 
the rule for long sea journeys, namely, two tons’ burden for each 
soldier. ’ ’ After a fortnight at sea, Rochambeau wTote in his journal: 
“We have no men sick other than those the sea makes so, among 


whom the Marquis de Laval and my son are conspicuous. * 

On the smaUer craft conditions tvere different, and Baron de 
Closen, who later became the general’s aide, dwelt at some length 
on the discomforts of the smaller transports. He had the misfortune 
to sail on the Cotntesse de ^outliesy three hundred tons, and the 
Ecureuily a litde ship that kept the ComUsse close company, was 
barely one hundred and eighty. Closen denounced the smaller 
transports as detestable ^^sabots,” and indeed, he reported, they were 
not much larger than the footgear of the peasants at home. Before 
Closen received his headquarters appointment, he was atmehed to 
the Royal Deux-Fonts regiment, several companies of which sailed 
on this ship. He noted that the crew, one half of them Bretons and 
one half Provencals, “speak their owm dialects,” and are htde 
accustomed to and little undei'stand the language of naval officers. 


< Wrecked off the V enezuelan coast with the loss of two hundred men in 1782 
1 .\rchi\ es Nat. Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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The result was, before the fleet was well under way, a collision took 
place between the little ComUsse and a great ship of the line, the 
ConquerarU; the little sabot lost her bowsprit and the face of the 

charming ComUsse was smashed to bits. 

M. de Closen’s heart sank. Would they be left behind even at this 

late hour? M. Dexix-Ponts, his colonel, promised fifteen louis d’or 
to the workmen if the damaged vessel was repaired by noon the next 
day. A very expert naval constructor w'as secured, to hasten and 
supervise the work. He wisely encouraged the workmen by “extra 
distributions,” and at eleven o’clock the next day Closen wrote: 
“The amiable ComUsse w*as taken again—^with no head, it is true 
like so many countesses—behind the harbour chain,” and so w^as 

restored to her place in the convoy, 

M. de Closen, evidently a very wise young man, cultivated the 

acquaintance and favour of his skipper, w'hom he described as an 
interesting, but by no means unusual, type at sea. He seems to 
have had equal faith in help fi’om hymns in praise of Our Lady and 
in oaths. “Prayers,” wrote Closen, “are said twice a day on the 
deck, which does not prevent there being much irreligion among 
our sailors. I have often heard our captain chanting: 


meis ma conjumce, 
Viergey en voire secoursy 
Ei quand ma dermhe keure 
Viendray guuUz mm 


then, suddenly interrupting himself, he w^ould break out into oaths 
and imprecations such as, according to our young landlubber, “are 
only to be found in the sailor’s vocabulary.” 

It was a long, tedious voyage, and though even the subaltern 
Army ofl&cers had received fifty fiancs each before sailing to supply 
themselves with little comforts such as “sugar and lemons and 
syruj>s in quantities,” the food was none too good, and scurvy began 
to claim numerous victims, especially among the rank and file; but 
the French potlu is a g[reat rustler for food, apparently even at sea. 
They captured any number of flying-fish, and Closen reported that 
“when filed in fi’esh butter they are very tender and delicious to cat, 
like gudgeons.” 

During the outward voyage our chronicler lamented the smallness 
of the vessel upon which he was lodged, but later on, when he trans¬ 
ferred to the Brave, seventy-four, “a large-sized sabot,” he admits he 
found but litde difference; “big and little, they are all tossed about, 
these sabots, like shells. 

“One can scarcely imagine the bigness of the sea, the noise, ilie 
height of the waves, such pitching and rolling that it was impossible 
to stand; the ships disappearing at times as if they had been sw’al- 
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lowed by the sea, to touch it the instant after only with a tiny bit of 
the keel. What a nasty element! And how sincerely we hate it, all of 
us of the land troops I The lugubrious noise of the masts, the cries- 
crocs of the vessel, the terrible movements which, on the sudden, 
raise you aloft, and to which we were not at all accustomed; the 
perpetual encumbrance that forty-five ofl&cers are for each other, 
forty having no other place of refuge than a single room for them all; 


the sad faces of those who are sick 


the dirt, the boredom, the 


feeling that one is shut up in a sabot as in a state prison—^all this is 
only part of what goes to make life unpleasant for a land officer on 
a vessel, even a naval one. . . . But let us take courage.” 

The sufferings of the soldiers and sailors in the cramped quarters 
of the fleet made an indelible impression even upon Lauzun, a 
seasoned traveller. Years later, when he wrote his memoirs, the 
horrors of the passage were still living memories. “Life on board was 
simply terrible. On each of the ships there were six or seven himdred 
men packed like sardines in a case. At meal-time all these ill-clad 
sailors and soldiers were collected in the galley aft and, devoured as 
they were by lice, fleas, and bugs, were made to sit down on the 
floor. Then the rations were served out in mangers as if they were 
horses. Five timps a week there was hard biscuit in the morning, 
often uneatable, and a little \vine. At noon a little salt meat was 
served out, and at five in the evening some broth made of beans and 
som crout. It would have been well if all hands had been given 
vegetables.” As this was not done, the cases of scurvy, between 40 
and 50 per cent of all on board, were not surprising. Few, indeed, 
could have been the pleasant incidents of the protracted voy^, 
and the only one that the dashing hussar records are the ship 
concerts in mid-AUantic. He had the band of the legion on board 
the Provence, and when the great armada was becalmed, as it was 
from time to time for many days, he would arrange a coneert and 
the other ships gathered around so that the men on the transports 
without bands might enjoy the rare treat of soothing music. 

The armada passed to the south of the Azores, seeking a favour¬ 
able slant, and on June 5th, with a fresh wind from the east, a 
squadron of six ships came into view. They were evidently Briteh, 
and of course all the Army men on board were tremendously excited 
at the prospect of a sea battle. To their delight shots Mon were 
exchanged, although at long range; then the British ships veer^ 
away, and to the amazement and horror of the Due de Lauzim, the 
Count de Deux-Ponts, and the Marquis Duportail, the admum 
refused to follow or, as he say’s, to fight, unless the battle was forced 
on him. It is clear that if the eager youngstei^ had at the fame 
what they put in their diaries they would one and all have teen 
nlaced in irons and charged with mutiny. One of them wrote: He 
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lets the ^Tiglkh squadron escape! Now we know what small inclina¬ 
tion our general has to fight. He will not pursue vessels have the 
good fortune to meet! He seems indifferent. \Vhat a misfortune. 

Fortunately the admiral and the general were in agreement; alter 
all, the land army and the convoy were their first care and respon¬ 
sibility and they made a wise decision, but poor Lauzun was sure he 
could never hold up his head again, such a humiliation! But the 
event more than justified the cautious policy. Admiral Graves, 
coming fitim England with his squadron in pursuit of the armada, 
joined Admiral Arbuthnot off New York at the very- hour when the 
French fleet with the slow-sailing transports entered Narragansett 
Bay and the united squadrons gave the British supremacy at sea, for 
the time being, which it would have been foolhardy for the French 

to dispute wnth the force they had available. 

On June 18th the monotony of the voyage across the trackless 
ocean was reheved by the sight of another sail and the swilt capture 
of a British corsair by the SurveillanU. At first a cause of rejoicing, the 
incident brought bad news. Of course the French did not believe 
what the British captain said, but alas! the American papers found 
on board reported that “Charleston has fallen. Lincoln has been 
compelled to surrender to an overpow'ering force!” 

The admiral and the general had a council of war, and put on 
their thinking caps. What had happened in the South might also 
have happened in the North, and now what news would await 
them when Point Judith or Cape Henry' w-as sighted? Certainly the 
French were in a worse plight than Pershing’s men in 1917. Then it 
was quite possible that Verdun had fallen, or that Paris had been 
evacuated, but at least there could be no anxiety about the friendly 
reception that aw'aited them off Brest or Bordeaux once they 
arrived, but here was a French fleet, with a French array on board, 
ploughing its way across the Western Ocean, without the least 
certainty that over and beyond the distant horizon there was an 
open haven in the hands of fidends, ready and willing to welcome 
them. 

Still the voyage was by no means ended, and the admiral and the 
general had many more opportunities for councils of war and the 
younger officers for indignation meetings. With the approach to the 
coast, new dangers presented themselves svhich did not have to be 
taken into consideration out on the blue water. Heavy fogs settled 
down on the fleet, and Qosen, with his recently acquired sea lore, 
explained the situation delightfully. “Nothing so dangerous or so 
sad at sea as fog,” he wTote, and he described the difficulty of 

M 

avoiding collisions, and also the great danger of a ship’s straying too 
far from the centre and so losing contact. “To avoid these dangers 
and inconveniences,” he wrote, “our speed limit was reduced to 
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three knots, and we beat the drums or fired petards every fifteen 
minutes, while the men-of-war fired their guns or sent up rockets.” 

In spite of all these precautions, one of the largest ships, the lie de 
Francey strayed and was lost sight of. Many days later, when her 
capture seemed a foregone conclusion, she reached Boston harbour 
with the French flag flying, but with four hundred men desperately 
ill with the scurvy. 

One of the confidential reports (it probably came from M. 
Gerard)^ given the general to read on the voyage, which is still to 
be seen in the original in the archives,^ is interesting, though not 
flattering to Americzin amour propre today. It reads: “There is great 
poverty and want reigning in North America, and a great lack of 
everything needed in the state of war upon which we are eng<^ed. 
Even the simple wants of a daily life are lacking. It is, therefore, 
necessary to provide abundantly for all the needs of the expedi¬ 
tionary force and to convert into merchandbe, that is, into necessary 
articles, some part of the funds placed at the disposal of the division. 
Perhaps also one could carry over indispensable articles which could 
be sold to the Americans d des prix ^vantageuXy but on moderate 
terms wdth justice, droiturCy and intelligence.” 

There was still another dossier in the great carton of iibtructions 
which Rochambeau carried. It was marked to be read only when 
the fleet had left land behind for ten days. It contained the expUcit 
instructions which the King had drawn up and signed at Vei^ailles 
on March ist. I doubt very much if M. de Rochambeau was in any 
particular hurry to read them 5 as a matter of fact, he knew very 
well from correspondence and talks with Vergennes what the 
^i^Y'elopc contained j and he knew that he 'who had been selected to 
lead and command the invasion of England was expected through¬ 
out his stay in America to act in a subordinate capacity. Yet he 
must have read them over very carefully before mid-Atlantic 
reached because, as Vergermes told him, he must communicate his 
instructions to General Washington at the first possible moment. 

In any event, let us peep over the general’s shoulder as he breaks 
the seals and reads the instructions, which apparently are to be 
secret to everyone, excepting Washington. They read. 


In sending this corps which His Majesty furnished with its proper 
complement of artillery for sieges and service in the field, m sending such 
considerable succours to co-operate with General Washington, conmander 
in chief of the troops of the Congress of the United States of North America, 
in the militar>^ operations which he may determine upon the mtentions ol 


His Majesty are: 

I. That the General to whom His Majesty 


entrusts the command of liis 


. M. Gei aid de Raynex al, the first envoy of France to the United States. 
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troops should always and in all cases be under the command of General 

Washington. . /- * * 

II That the projects and plans for the campaign, or for private expe- 

ditiom, should be decided upon by the American General, keeping in view 

the harmony which His Majesty hopes to see maintained betiveen the two 

commanders in chief as well as the generals and the soldiers of the two 

nations. ... . , , . 

III. The French troops, being only auxiliaries, should, on thus account, 

as was done in Germany in the campaign of 1 757, yield precedence and the 
riglit to the American troops; and this decision is to hold good in all genera 

or particular cases which may occur. 

IV. In consequence of the above article the American officers with equa 

rank and the same date of commission shall have the command, and in all 
cases tfie American troops shall take the right. In all military' proceedings 
and capitulations the American General and Troops shall be named first 
and will sign first, as has always been the custom, and in accordance with 
the principles above laid down in regard to auxiliary troops. 

V. It is His Majesty^s expectation and very positive order to Count de 
Rochambeau that he will see to the exact and literal execution of the above 
four Articles. 


It was certainly fortunate that while M, Cletnenceau prided him¬ 
self, and not without reason, upon his knowledge of American his¬ 
tory, his personal recollections at least did not go back farther than 
the Civil War. Had these instructions been in his portfolio or on the 
tip of his readyr tongue, the famous polemic w'hich he earned on so 
long with General Pershing as to the disjxisition of the American 
troops in France might have been even more difficult than it was 
for the American leader to sustain. 


In quest of the favouring Trades the admiral reached over almost 
to the Afiican coast. He was disappointed, how-ever, and soon war¬ 
ships and transports alike w'crc becalmed. During these long days, 
when the great fleet was practically stationary*’ in the oily waters, we 
shall have an opportunity of opening another one of . de Rocham- 
beau^s dossiers and so familiarize ourselves, as he undoubtedly 
sought to do, with the trend of circumstances which preceded and 
led up to the sailing of the great fleet. 

Early in 1779 Lafayette had returned to France charged wdth 
two very difficult missions. First, he was to explain why the opera¬ 
tions of d’Estaing had failed, and secondly he w^ to induce the 
colonists’ good fidend, the King of France, to make another effort, to 
send a larger fleet and a larger landing force under instructions more 
suitable to transatlantic conditions, and, shall we say, more in 
consonance with the American mental ity\ 

In his letter to the Count de Maurepas, dated January 25, i 780, 
Lafayette disclosed some of the difficulties by' w'hich he had been 
confironted. He, however, reduced to but two the objections which 
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had been made to his plans, and in any event his letter should prove 
interesting reading. Perhaps he did not hijly understand the Ameri¬ 
can situation. Small wonder! Apparently few Americans did. But it 
is of almost equal interest to record hb impressions even if they were 
based on mb information. 

Of course Lafayette wanted to command the new French Army, 
a most natural ambition j and he endowed the officer who was abso¬ 
lutely needed for thb command with qualifications which only he 
could supply. Fortunately, the command went to the veteran 
Rochambeau, but young Lzifayettc, in hb frankness, dbclosed other 
things besides hb vaulting ambition. Objection number one advanced 
by the French authorities to his plans he summarized as follows: 
(i) that our Allies hav'c not the strength and the courage to co¬ 
operate with us, and (2) that thb co-operation would produce 
jealousy among the people and dbputes ^^ath the American Army. 
Hb answer to the first objection b; have seen them [the Ameri¬ 
cans] facing the far-famed infantry of England and of Hesse under 
circumstances which would have done honour to veteran troops. 

.\s to the second objection, he admitted there was some substance 
to it, but he added, “not enough to deter us. If, however,” he con¬ 
tinued, “the French commander should not know how to deal with 
the seniiment of Congress and of each particular state; if he should 
understand neither the prejudices of the people nor the different 
parties in the government nor the way in which to satisfy the Army 
nor the proper mode of dealing with the civil authorities; he 
should talk to an officer from Boston as he would to one from New 
York to a member of the Assembly of Pookepsie [sic], as to one from 
the self-styled state of New York, he would be absolutely sure to give 
offence, absolutely sure to defeat the purpose of hb voyage.” 

In hb eagerness, young Lafayette now dropped all 
presented hb claims even more frankly. He svrote: Yet m the 
event of mv having the command of the land detachments, I will 
answer for it upon my head that I shaU avoid ^en ^ 
iealousv or dispute/’ and concluded, but I shall content mysetf, 
M. le Comte, with assuring you that I am willing to go out mer^y 
as a volunteer if you wish me to do so; and in 

I rench commander the small amount of knowledge tha y 

possess. 1 shall also forgo, for his benefit, all the 

which 1 have in .\merica, not as a favour to him or to the Minister, 
but for the g^ of Lafayette was 

bark in \merica. I he good news that he brought came ^ 

nick <.f time IVrl.»p, .he younR had no. •>"" 

.VmlKissador Lxtraordinaiy' to France as he assumed, and yet le 

* Donioi: La Participaiion, etc., iv, p. 3^* 
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diplomats with proper credentials have ever scored such a victory, 
the fruits of which he now brought with him. Despite growing dis¬ 
content at home, falling revenues, and increasing demands upon his 
exchequer, the King had agreed to send a larger naval and militar> 

With rare tact Lafayette had brought home to xhe King and his 
ad\isers that the failure of d*Estaing had been due m part at least to 
want of co-operation, to lack of a supreme command. There w as to 
be no more of this. The new forces that were coming were to be 
termed auxiliaries, and Washington was to be recognized as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied forces in the American wwld. With 
this good news, and, \vhat was equally welcome, a supply of 
specie to replenish the exhausted American coffers, Lafayette 
arrived in Boston on the frigate Hermione in April. He also brought 
wdih bim an outline of the instructions w'hich w^ere to be gi\ en to 
de Grasse, the commander of the West Indian squadron then 
fitting out in Brest (w’here in 1918 principal American bridge 
of boats'’ ended), and to the Count de Rochambeau, w ho had been 
selected for the Army command. 

These instructions Lafayette was authorized to communicate to 
Washington at the first opportunity, and they read in part: 

^‘The French troops shall be simply auxihanes, and wath this title 
they shall come under the orders of General Washington. The 
French Greneral shall receive the orders of the American commander- 
in-chief in all things except what pertains to the internal manage¬ 
ment of his own troops, w^hich ought to be regulated according to 
the laws of his own countIy^ It shall be the duty’ of the Naval Com¬ 
mander to second by eveiy' means in his powder aU the operations to 
which his aid shall be asked. As the operations must depend on 
circumstances and local possibilities, we forbear to give any instruc¬ 
tions on the subject. It must be left to General Washington and his 
Council of W^ar to decide what shall be most useful. All the King 
desires for the Americans is to relieve them from the oppression of 
their enemies in the most effectual manner. In case the operations 
by land should not require the concert of the squadron, it w*ill be 
free to cruise at such a distance from the coasts as the Commandant 
shall think best for doing the most harm to the enemy, but special 
orders will be given that it shall not go far and that it shall under¬ 
take no operations except with the advice of the Commander on 
land (Washington),” 

On one of the many warm afternoons when the Trades had piped 
dov\n, the fleet was becalmed, and the staff officers and other privi¬ 
leged characters, as was their custom, went visiting in skiffs from 
ship to ship to debate and discuss their probable destination Tor 
most of them, like Chief Commissary Blanchard, w^ere still betting 
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on Jamaica 1 ;. Let us take a nearer view of the French general who 
is to play such a prominent role in the decisive transatlantic cam* 
paign. In the first place, he is close-mouthed and keeps his own 
counsel, as experienced generals wisely do, but in not letting the 
officers know wffiere they are bound imtil mid-Adantic he is perhaps 
emphasizing reticence until it becomes a vice. We are told he has 
hourrasques, sudden fits of temper, quite frequendy. All his officers 
are in agreement on this point and many have gloomy forebodings 
as to the fate that is awaiting them but, in the end, they one and all 
make honourable amends. It was a fortunate campaign, they admit, 
because they were fortunate in their general. Fersen voiced the 
opinion of officers and men alike w hen later he wrote to his father 
that it was great good luck that Rochambeau, though not in good 
health, lasted out the campaign, “for no one with the Army could 
have taken his place.” 

Soon it was apparent that Rochambeau was only fretful when he 
had nothing to do, though to be sure the “court soldiers,” and there 
w'cre many with the fleet, got on his nerves until the occellent quah- 
ties of most of them came to the front with opportunity for service. 
The bluff, hard-bitten French lieutenant-general who was to d^ 
ser\*e, though he did not receiv’e, a field-marshal’s baton for Im 
^^j;n^i-j<7an campaign, often speaks of himself as having been bom in 
a camp when, as a matter of fact, he came into the world that was 
to be so troubled in his day on his father’s Vendome estate. As 
was the second son, and quite delicate as a child, he w^as destined 
for the Church. In his fifteenth year he was in a semin^ studyii^ 
for the priesthood, when, as he describes the scene in memoirs, 
the bishop sent for him and told him of his brother s death and of 

his sharp change of profession. 

“Donatien,” said the bishop, “you must now serve your 

with as much zeal as you woidd, 1 doubt not, have served God m 
the ecclesiastical state, ’ 

Bv all accounts young Donatien did this very thing. CM ^ 
seminary- training the only thing that stayed v-ath 1^ thr^gh Me 
was a smattering of Latin of which he was, it is said, mordinatdy 
proud. His was a hard school which is, of course, the l^t one. At 
The age of sixteen he was fighting in Germany under Mai^ de 
He was twice wounded at Laufeldt and, a colonel^at wenty 
two, he commanded the famous Auvergne regim^t, "Auver^ 
Sans l achc.” and led it in most of the batUes of the Seven 

War. He led it to victory at 

seveicly wounded, and the regiment lost fifty-eight officers and 

eight hundred men killed and wounded. 

These experiences of actual warfare and his contempt for the 

„,nu.irv knmvledge, or .ather the lack of it, of the officers who 
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ser\'ed in Paris, nerved him to make his very decided protest ^ to 
the smallness of the force he was leading to America. Several tm^ 
before sailing he had wnritten to the Prince de Montbarey, the 
Minister of War: “The four thousand men I have with me is really 
nothing. You do not have to be very tenacious in holding your 
ground to lose one-third of your force in an infantry' action,’ and 
fb pn for emphasis he stated that at Laufeldt, and in se^ eral other 
actions fought in Germany, he had lost two-thirds of his men before 
victory perched up>on his banners. “I repeat and repeat, he con¬ 
tinued, “that I need twelve battalions, six thousand men at least, 
and a detachment of cavalry.” But when they put him off with a 
scant four thousand and sev'eral companies of irregulars, of Lauzun s 
legion, of whom he had a poor opinion, and the promise of a 
second division a few weeks later, a promise which was never kept, 
he went his way and promised to do the best he could. 

As the general looked over his orders and studied the innumerable 
and not always illuminating dossiers in regard to American affairs, 
wrth which ministers had loaded do>vn his baggage, he must have 
been struck wth the following memorandum from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Vergennes, which still survives in the archives.* It 
is the opening shot of a controversv* which was long-spun before it 
was settled, Vergennes expressed himself as all in favour of an 
attack on New' York right away, but added this admirable savung 
clause: “Everything, of course, must be left to the sagacity and 
intelligence of the American officers better acquainted wdth the 
localities and the circumstances.” It w'as fortunate indeed for 
General Pershing that this paragraph never fell under the eye of 
M. Clemenceau, omnivorous reader though he w'as. It w'ould in¬ 
deed have furnished him with a supporting precedent for the 
position he maintained without it,.almost down to the armistice of 
1918. 

In these long summer afternoons the French general had the 
time to think about the men he was to fight with and the men he 
was to fight against in America. Curiously enough he knew all about 
Cornwallis. In the bloody fight at Klostercamp they had come face 
to face, and he knew that the man he w'as to be pitted against w'as 
no holiday soldier. 

And Washington? It w'ould be interesting to know*^ the real feelings 
of this trained and professional soldier at being placed under the 
orders of a wilderness pathfinder, a colonial soldier who had never 
commanded regular troops, w ho had had only four years of w arfare 
to his credit against the thirty-eight years of exjDerience w'hich 
Rochambeau had enjoyed, under, or opposed to, the most famous 
captains of Europe. Wliatever his real feelings were, Rochambeau 

* Archives Nat. Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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never disclosed them, and perhaps the best measure of these remark¬ 
able men who worked so harmoniously in the catise of liberty is re¬ 
vealed by the fact that Rochambeau seemed to delight in the orders 
which he received from the American leader who was his junior in 
vears, without his varied experience, and that Washington could give 
his senior orders, and very firm orders they were, in a tvay that 
conveyed the impression he was asking for advice I 

Among the many other dossiers which, in the course of the voyage, 
both the admiral of the fleet and the commander of the expedi¬ 
tionary force were enjoined to read and digest most carefully, was a 
document, fortunately still carefully preserved in the archives of 
France, which deals in great detail with the precautionary measures 
to be obsert-ed, once the Atlantic was crossed and a landfall near. 
While this interesting document, which sheds a flood of light on the 
slate of American affairs at the time, was signed by Vergennes, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who always treated his coUea^es of 
the ministries of W ar and Marine as though they were his sub¬ 
ordinates (as a matter of fact, at this juncture they were), it bears 
c%-idence of having been draftedwth the assistance of M. deLafayette 
and of M. Gerard, the American experts of the moment. 

It may be recalled that when in 1917 the American troops b^an 
to move to\%'ards France they were beset by many dangers. They had 
to sail for many critical hours on seas infested by submarines and 
floating mines, but there was no marmer of uncertainty with regard 
to the Channel ports, and once the dangers of the deep were passed 
a safe haven and a pleasant one, comparatively speaking, awaited 
them. The French e.xpeditionary force was not faced by such a 
pleasant prospect, and it is not surprising that almost daily Rocham- 
beau should have entered in his diary or appended to his m^tmt 
dispatches to Versailles the slogan “We must have supenonty 

_that is indispensable for the success of the campaign.” 

These doubts and fears of the French general were CCTtainly 
iustified in the circumstances by which he was confront^. Except 
when Boreas “blew outrageously” and sent them scudt^g, 
hauled from their stations, the British ships were at this crito^ 
moment in the affairs of the alUance m complete control of the 
.\merican coast. Both the admiral and the general w^e '^^ed of 
the danger the expeditionary force ran of being decoyed into a port 
which the British might weU have wTested from the .^eiic^, ^ 
there can be no doubt that throughout the voyage they both ^ 
fullv studied and discussed the precautiom they were “ 3 °““ “ 
take so that this disaster might be avoided. The document lUuim 
nating the uncertainties of the situation reads;' 

1 Archives Nat, Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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The Convoy has orders to land the troops in Rhode Island, where they 
may be at hand to join General Washington’s army, if he shall think it 
necessary; but, as it is possible that the English, after living voluntarily 
evacuated Rhode Island may return to it and take possession, it is necessary- 
(to prevent the French squadron from suffering a surprise), that the Marquis 
de la Fayette should request General Washington to send to Rhode Island, 
even to Block Island, if the inhabitants can be trusted, some of the French 
officers who are serving with him* Each one of these messengers should be 
the bearer of a letter from him advising the Admiral that the French 
Squadron may freely and with perfect safety enter the port. 

But as the weather or other circumstances may not permit these officers 
to go immediately on board, if the entrance to Rhode Island should be free 
and open, they (the Americans) shall hoist on Block Island and also on 
Point Judith and Sakonnet the French flag. And if the contrary- b the case, 
if the enemy shall have retaken possession of the Island, the American flag 
shall be hobted, which shall be a signal to the French commander to bear 
away from the port. Should no French officer appear with a letter from 
General la Fayette, giving instructions as to the adv-bability of disembarking, 
and should no signab be seen, the French squadron wath its convoy will go 
into Boston harbour and there await advices from General Washington. 

To guard against any accident or ev'en subterfuge through which these 
officers may be replaced by suspicious persons, the words of rcconnabsancc 
shall be “Saint Loub and Philadelphia.” Should the winds force the squad¬ 
ron to the south, it should proceed to the Capes of Virginia. Therefore let 
an intelligent officer be stationed at Cape Henry, with orders to join the 
Squadron, who shall be well instructed as to the American situation and 
especially with r^ard to the possibility of landing on Rhode Island. In case 
of the affirmative the same signab are to be showm at Cape Henry" as at 
Rhode Island, but here the words of reconnaissance shall be “\Iarie and 
Boston.” If General Washington thinks the French troops can be more 
usefully employed in the South, thb officer will bring orders to thb effect. 

On the evening of July gth the first sign of the approaching land¬ 
fall was welcomed enthusiastically. It was on the afternoon of the 
sixty-ninth day the Army had spent at sea that a small coasting 
vessel apj>eared and came alongside. In answer to anxious inquiries 
someone on board the little craft told the French that they were off 
land which strangely enough he called “No Man’s Island,” and, 
further, that they were close to Martha’s Vineyard. The vessek were 
ordered to heave to and anchor for the night. Only at noon the next 
day they set sail again, and the entries in M. Blanchard’s diar)^* 
which had been so meagre suddenly became copious. 

“Some pilots reached us from the blands,” he wrote, “the one we 
took on board told us the Americans were still masters of Rhode 
Island, and he told us he did not believe the English had a greater 

force than ours in these waters. He was a good man and displayed 
intelligence.” 

* M. Blanchard was chief commissary of the French expeditionary force. His 
jownal was publbhed in Paris in 1798. • 
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Toward evening the mainland was sighted in the dim blue dis¬ 
tance, and on the elev^enth the ships were enveloped in a heavy fog 
for some hours off Point Judith, Fortunately it lifted, and the sea- 
wcaiy- soldiers were cheered by the welcome sight of the familiar lilies 
of France displayed on a banner with a white background, indi¬ 
cating that the haven now so near was still in fHendly hands. 
M, Blanchard confessed that this was “a great joy—I write in the 
first moment of excitement; one must have been at sea in the midst 
of the sick and dving to appreciate our feelings.*’ Hundreds of 
soldiers were still sick and hundreds had died. “These wxre slipped 
out through the portholes at night so as not to depress their com¬ 
rades,” he explained, “^^^^at adds to our satisfaction is the fact wx 
did not discover a sail and that according to all appearances w^e 
shall land ^vithout hindrance. This is greatly to be desired, for there 
are hundreds of sick in all the vessels of the squadron and the conv’oy. 
\Ve distinguished the shore of Point Judith perfecdy; it appeared 
most pleasant to us. The wind was Hght, but having risen somewhat 
at four o’clock, M. de Temay ordered the ships of w'ar to set sail. 
The sea w'as most calm and evervuhing favoured our progress so that 
we reached Nevs'port about sev’en o’clock.” But off Beaver Tail a 
dripping wet fog fell like a pall ov*er land and water alike, robbing 
the great event of the coming of the French of aU dramatic effect. 


4 
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UNFORTUNATELY there is not the slightest room for doubt that the 
arrival of the French expedition in Ne\%port was a complete fiasco. 
Perhaps the cold and clammy fog which concealed the seven stately 
line-of-battle ships, the five frigates uith the lilies of France displayed 
at the masthead, and the many transports that followed in their wake 
was responsible. Perhaps it was owng to the fact that General 
Heath, co min g from ProWdence, who had been ordered by 
Washington to head the committee of welcome, was becalmed out 
in the bay, and only reached the city on the tsvelfth; in the mean¬ 
time it is certain that no self-appointed cheerleader had seen his 
opportunity and seized it. 

Rochambeau, in his letter to the Minister (July i 6 ;,* admitted 
that his reception had been cold. He described how he landed wth 
his staff and noted the complete indifference of the inhabitants. 


"There was no one about in the streets; only a few sad and frightened 
faces in the windows. I talked to some of the principal citizens, 
informing them that this was but the vanguard of a much larger 
force on the vvay and that the King had decided to uphold them 
with all his power and strength.” The general concluded on a more 
cheerful note: “This excellent new's travelled fast, and on the evening 

of the following day all the houses were illuminated, the bells rang 
out, and there were fireworks.” 


M. de Charlus, the son of the Due de Castries, Minister of the 
Na\7, in his journal^ gave a more detailed explanation. “We had 
been expected for at least two months,” he wrote, “and the .Ameri¬ 
cans had coimted on 10,000 men. There were a great many Tories 
alMut and the general was not received as he should have been. 
VVhen he landed there was no one to meet him and he went to 
lodge at the hotel, unwelcomed. It was only the following day that 
he was able to meet the Governor of the City. He made all his 
arrangements, however, for landing the troops, and went himself to 
look over the places selected for the camps, ’ ’ 

Count William de Deux-Ponts also thought the reception was 
annhing but what it should have been, and in his diaiy- he drew 
the following inference: “A coldness and a reser\e appear to me to 

* Archives Nat. Marine. , 
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be characteristic of the American nation; they seem to have little of 
that enthusiasm ^vhich one would supp>ose belongs to a people 
fighting for its liberties, and indeed they seem to be little suited to 
inspire enthusiasm in others. But these considerations shall not in 
the least change my resolution, and they occupy my thoughts less 
than my reflections upon our military and political situation/’ 
\\liile Washington, detained by a thoxisand pressing cares in his 
distant camp, did not hasten to welcome the French, he took formal 
notice of their arrival in a way that was highly appreciated, as the 
diaries of the French officers clearly indicate. In orders to the Con¬ 
tinental Army he directed, as a recognition of the ‘‘generous succour** 
that had come, “that cdl ofiicers of the *\rmv should in the future 
wear cockades of black (as to ground) and white as to relief as a 
symbol of Union and Alliance.'* The American cockade hitherto 
had been black and that of the French white. Some of these cockades, 
eloquent of a great event in American history, are still preser\-ed 

to-dav bv the descendants of the men who wore them, and some 

^ ^ _ - 

may be seen in the Revolutionary museum in Fraunces’ Tavern in 


New York Ciw. 

* 

Though General Heath, most unfortunately, came late, when he 
did arrive, he spared no effort to bring the French in contact with 
the prominent people of the Providence Plantations. Not a few 
\-isitors came fix)m adjacent colonies to assure the French that they 
appreciated the “succours” they brought. Among these, and the most 
prominent, was Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, in whose in¬ 
valuable diary are recorded his impressions and those of his firiend, 
William Ghanning, the father of the famous philanthropist. 

Quoting the opinion of Ghanning, he A\Tote: “The French Troops 
are a fine body of men, and they appear to be well oflacered. Neither 
Officers nor Men are the effeminate Beings we were heretofore 
taught to believe them. They are as large and as likely men as can 
be produced bv any Nation. The Arrival of the Fleet and Army hath 
given new Life'to the To^v•n. There is more Business transaction and 
money circulating than formerly.” On October 7th Stiles svTOte his 
osN-n impressions: “Dined at the General’s—de Rochambeau—in a 
Splendid manner. There were perhaps thirty at table. I conversed 

\s-ith the General in Latin. He speaks it tolerably.” 

Two days later there is another entiv^ which shows that the feasts 
continued: “Dined at General de Chastellux in a Splendid manner 
on thirt>-five dishes. He is a Capital Literary Character, a member 

of the French Academy. He is the Glor\' of the Army. 

But the ver>- next entr\- indicated that good Dr. Stiles did no 
allow these unusual events to interfere with his immediate duties. It 

“8th Lords Day. I preached in the Sabb. meeting to my Dear 
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Newport Flock. My meetinghouse and three others taken up for the 
Hospitals.” 

The regiments that came out to America under Rochambeau^ as 
well as those imder the command of Saint-Simon that joined Wash¬ 
ington a year later, were undoubtedly the fine flower of the French 
Army. The Royal Auvergne had been formed by Henry IV and it 
first became famous at the siege of La Rochelle. The Royal Auvergne 
bore its title until 1776, when, by royal decree, all the ancient regi¬ 
ments were, for some administrative purpose, divided into two units. 
One retained the name of Auvergne, while the other was baptized 
Gatinais, both terms indicating the provinces of ancient France 
where, for the most part, the men were recruited. The two battalions 
that bore the name of Gatinais came out to the French West Indies 
in 1777, and tw'o years later were joined to the force of d’Estaing. 
At Savannah, though badly placed and outnumbered, they fought 
most gallantly and, when compelled to retreat, did so in perfect 
order. They wintered at Martinique, came back to America with 
Saint-Simon, and, together with the Royal Deux-Ponts, played the 
principal role in the French assault at Yorktowm. 

In his memoirs Rochambeau, who had been a subaltern in this 
regiment, tells an affecting story of the personal appeal he made to 
these gallant fellow's as they advanced through the darkness to the 
English redoubt. “My children,” he said, “I hav'e great need of you 
to-night. I trust you will not forget that we have served together in 
the brave Regiment of Auvergne, sumamed Auvergne sans tdche — 
the spotless.” 

“They cried out,” wrote the French general, “ Tf you giv'e us back 
our honoured name we w^ill do everything to deserve it. We will fight 
like lions until the last man is killed.’ ” Very proudly Rochambeau 
related the pleasure he enjoyed in describing their gallant conduct 
during the first audience he had with the King upon his return to 
France, and the gracious manner in which the sovereign restored to 
them the title they had so gallantly won. ^ However, it w^as not for 
long. In 1791 it was decreed that all the special regimental titles 
should be discarded and that in the future all organizations w ould be 
numbered. The Royal Auvergne became the i8th Infantry and 
under Napoleon at Rivoli the regiment won new distinction. On 
that field Napoleon hailed them as “Brave i8th! I know you well. 
No enemy can stand before your charge.” 

The Royal Deux-Ponts was recruited in what is now the Sarre 
basin, so long a bone of contention between Germany and France. 
At the time this district was the Duchy of Deux-Ponts, and the duke 
w^ hereditary colonel-proprietor of the regiment. Two nephews of 
the duke by a morganatic marriage were respectiv ely colonel (Count 

* Memoirs, Paris, 1808. 
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Christian Forbach de Deux-Ponts) and lieutenant-colonel (Count 
William Forbach dc Deux-Fonts) of the famous regiment. In the 
later Napoleonic Wars the Royal Deux-Ponts became the favourite 
fighting arm of Marshal Ney, and in the great war of 1914, as the 
99th Infantry, it had a record second to none. 

According to the archives of the French Ministry of War, the 
Bourbonnais regiment was formed in the year 1600 to fight in the 
Spanish war and was largely recruited in Provence. It embarked 
from Brest with Rochambeau and by capturing Pigeon Hill before 
Yorktown on September 30, 1781, was the first of the French 
“auxiliaries” to meet the British. In 1791 it became the 13th In¬ 


fantry and throughout the great war clung tenaciously to its gal¬ 
lantly earned motto, “£b avant sur les Canons.” 

The Soissonais regiment, of which the Vicomte de Noailles, 
brother-in-law of Lafayette, was “second” colonel, worked shoulder 
to shoulder with the Bourbonnais regiment throughout the Ameri¬ 
can campaign and was generally brigaded with it, much as in the 
Continental Army the Delaware battalion always stood side by side 
with the Maryland Line. According to the records it is one of the, 
most ancient regiments, having been formed in 1598 out of a “group 
of very select gentilskommes.” It still clings to its ancient motto, the 
words of a sergeant who was killed in the hour of victory. What 
does it matter? We have won the battle.” It is now the 40th Infantry 

of the line. , . r 1 

Vicomte de Rochambeau, the son of the general who, after a long 

military career, fell in the battle of Leipzig, comma.nded throughout 
the American campaign the famous Saintonge regiment. It w^ re¬ 
cruited in the old French province of that name which gave Cham¬ 
plain to America. It was formed as early as 1684 from an ancient 
regiment of Navarre. In many regimental and other histone it is 
stated that this regiment took a gallant part in the capture of Stony 
Point under Wayne. This is a mistake, because this action w^ 
fought before the regiment or any other French regiments atnved 
in America. The mistake has arisen probably because Colonel 
Fleurv the French volunteer who on many occasion so greatly 
distin^ished himself and the army in which he was trained led one 

group of the American light infantry in thts tnemorable amck a _ 

L Larded a medal by the Continental Congress, ^ meda ls 

stiU in existence. It bears the motto ^‘lepremm dans 

first in the fortress.” When the Saintonge 

America, Fleury was assigned to it, and m the p^ag 

the confusion of history the regiment took to itself the d 

this gallant young officer which was confirmed in writing by Wash 

'^The k^n of Lauzun, one of the most distinguished of the French 
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unitSy fares very badly in the French official records of the cam¬ 
paign. Lauzun’s explanation of why he and his organization were 
treated in a slighting manner is given in another place. As was the 
case with most legions at the time, it was composed of both infantry 
and cavalry (hussars), and this organization was created by royal 
decree in 1780. It was largely composed of military adventurers 
from all European nations, and the roster of officers reveals many 

Polish names. 

As the first letters exchanged between Washington and Rocham- 
beau have apparently never been published in America and perhaps 
not in France, I shall print them as they are found in the French 
archives. * Rochambeau’s letter is dated the day of his arrival, and 
reads: 

: The commands of the King, my master, place me under 
the orders of Your Excellency. I come, wholly obedient and with the 
zeal and the veneration which I have for you and for the remark¬ 
able talents you have displayed in sustaining a war which will 
always be memorable. 

Then a great deal of information is furnished in regard to the 
want of transports and the activity of the British in blockading 
Havre and St. Malo, delaying the Second Division. 

‘*So the King decided to send me off wdth the First Division, in 
which 1 have brought every man and all the provisions it was pos¬ 
sible to embark at Brest/’ 

Washington’s answer, dated July i6th, reads: ‘T hasten to com¬ 
municate to you with what happiness I have received the auspicious 
news of your safe arrival, and in my name and in the name of the 
American Army I present to you the assurance of my deep appre¬ 
ciation and. my lively gratitude to the Allies who have come so 
generously to our aid.”* 

In the very first hours of his arrival Rochambeau was well-nigh 
overwhelmed by a budget of discouraging news that reached him, 
apparently from the French consul in Boston. He was assured that 
Washington had with him only a handful of men, and that their 
morale was very low. Fortunately, a most opportune letter from 
M. de la Luzerne 3 arrived at this time, warning the general against 
this piessimism: 

‘‘He (the consul) is the man least capable of giving you a just idea 
of this country; you should believe Lafayette’s reports,” he insisted. 
“There is an excellent spirit in the American Army, the Conti¬ 
nental soldier is inured to fatigue, and their officers are yearning to 
distinguish themselves. In Washington you will discover qualities 


* Archives Nat. Guerre, 3733 and 3735. 
3 The French Minister in Philadelnhia. 
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which will attach you to him. This is the respectful opinion of a 
former colonel of infantry to his inspector (de la Luzerne came from 
the Army to diplomacy), and in this capacity I wall always receive 
your orders in this country,” Very handsome words indeed from an 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and they augured well 
for a good understanding between the civil and the military leaders 
of our AJlies which happily was maintained throughout the critical 
days that were to follow. 

Those who are labouring under the delusion that propaganda 
that played such an important role in World War I was an inven¬ 
tion of that period can read with advantage what was written in the 
Royal Gazette of New York while the French fleet w as yet at sea. 

“From Marquis de Lafayette’s report to Mr. Washington, the 
Chevalier de Temay may be expected at this time to land a body of 
troops on this continent; in w’^hich case possession of the land would 
be taken in the name of the French King . . . the Prospect of the 
French Army landing in the northern provinces alarms the Repub¬ 
lican fraternity in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Should their 
Roman Catholic allies ever nestle themselves in one of the revolted 
States it is apprehended that their independence must give way to 
the establishment of French government, laws, and customs, ever 
abhorrent to the sour and turbulent temper of the Puritan.” 

How little changed we are in such matters wall occur to those 
who recall w^hat a section of the German Press announced in 1915 
would happen when the British Army w'as once established in northern 
France and had laid fast hold on its former prey, the port of Calais, 
It is only fair to say that some of this propaganda found an echo in 
several defaitiste journals of France. Also that many a good Puritan 
of New^ England w^as truly alarmed in 1780 at this influx of Papist 
soldiers in such gay apparel. 

In his first letter, as has been seen, Rochambeau placed himself 
unreservedly under the orders of Washington, and in the second (he 
was not the man to let grass grow under his feet) he began to talk 
plans. He hoped “horses would soon be available, as he wanted 
above all things to mount the hussar squadrons of Lauzim’s legion.” 
If all goes w’^ell, he says he will “be ready in a month s time for 
active operations.” Then about finance, most welcome news of all 
to people w^ho had not seen, “hard” money for months i I have 
brought suflBcient funds to pay in cash for all the needs of the 
regiments of the King’s army, and I will maintain as strict dBCiplinc 
as though the army were encamped under the walls of Paris. It is 
to his everlasting credit that the French general did both these 
things, difficult as they must have been under the war practice of 

the day.^ 

* Archives Nat. Guerre. Rochambeau Correspondence. 
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Suddenly the drab scene of Newport was transformed into rain¬ 
bow streets of brilliant colours. The infantr\^ soldiers from ovci-scas 
—and these were the greater number—wore white coats and long 
waistcoats, the colour of the coat lapels and the collar bands serving 
to distinguish the different regiments, some crimson and pink and 
others sky blue, green, and a variety of yellows. The non-commis¬ 
sioned oflBcers sported white plumes while those of the grenadiers 
were red and the chasseurs green. The artillerists wore long, iron- 
grey coats faced very sumptuously with red velvet. Confronted with 
so much splendour it is little wonder that many of the simple folk, 
accustomed to the sight of 'Tagged Continentals,” ^vere dazzled. 
But some there were who said and wrote in their diaries that the 
French King was both extravagant and reckless in exposing such 
rich garments to the hazards of war and the hard usage of camps. 

After the surprise of the cold reception had worn off the French 
officers very quickly grew to like the place and also the kindly but 
undemonstrative inhabitants. Protected from sea attack by the 
floating “castles” of the fleet and on the land side by the heavy 
artillery brought from France and the continued lethargy of the 
British, Rochambeau, without relaxing vigilance or discipline, evi¬ 
dently saw to it that his men should enjoy as many comforts as 
possible and did much toward establishing pleasant social relations. 
Officers and men soon waxed enthusiastic. Several of the diarists 
were reminded of their beloved Normandy “because of the contours 
of the land and the quality of the fruits.” They wxre all in agreement 
that before the war Rhode Island “must have been one of the most 
agreeable spots in the world, and that even now, wth so many 
houses destroyed by the British fire and most of the beautiful woods 
cut down, it is still a charming place of residence.”* 

The best of the houses that had escaped the vicissitudes of war 
were, of course, assigned to the principal French officers, and fortu¬ 
nately many of these truly colonial houses have survived the touch 
of time and the “restorer” to this day, Rochambeau lived in the 
Vernon house, a simple residence of the opulent merchant of the 
period. Fersen lodged with Mr. Robert Stevens in the “New” Lane 
and Lauzim with the widow of Dr. William Hunger and her three 
charming daughters, on the comer of Mary and Thames streets. 
Indeed through the tireless researches of the late John Austin 
Stevens, who, however, was much more than a local historian, the 
winter lodgings of all the officers of note have been established. 

In one respect the American uniform, such as it ^^'as, >vas once 
again changed by direct order of Washington to honour the overseas 
^lies. From now on the Continental troops wore cockades of the 
three colours significant of the alliance between France, America 

* Fersen. 
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and Spain, for the Spanish King had joined his Bourbon cousin, 
who sat on the throne of France. Heralded as the Cockade of the 
Triple Alliance in France, the emblem was greeted in Paris with 
great enthusiasm, and a few weeks later Paul Jones urged upon 
Commodore Barry that it should also be worn by the officers and 
men of our infant Navy. 

Ho^v v ery divided and even antagonistic were the plans of the 
unaccustomed Allies at this early period of their co-operation is 
most clearly revealed by a letter which M. de Rochambeau sent on 
August 14th to M. de la Luzerne, the Minister of France then in 
Philadelphia. “After agreeing with me in all things,” he wrote, 
“Lafayette upon his return to the Army [American] sends me a 
letter of 12 pages, surely instigated de quelques mauvaises tiles. He 
now proposes such extravagant things as taking Long Island and 
New York without the assistance of the Navy! He talks at length 
about the wishes of the Americans and stresses the efforts they have 
made in this Campaign and which, he says, they might not be able 
to rene^v when w^e may be in a position to take the offensive with 
them. Not a vswd or an order or even a suggestion to this effect 
from M. de Washington, who wTote me the same day and says not 
a word about this letter. The Admiral and I are extremely satisfied 
with all the communications we have received from the General, 
and indeed it is impossible to be more appreciative and grateful 
than we are,”* 

In his reply, dated August 24th, M. de la Luzerne ^urs oil on 
the troubled waters. “What M, de Lafayette has written you is 
purely the result of zeal and of a high courage which experience 

v\ill moderate, 

Lafayette w'as at this time undoubtedly riding a very high horse. 
He did not write it, but he frequently said to all and sundry that the 
French infantry* w^re invdncible, and he was inclined to suggest that 
he feared some strange lethargy had overtaken Rochambeau. As a 
result, as the letter to Luzerne clearly indicates, the French general 
was extremely put out with his impetuous and youthful country¬ 
man. Wisely, however, he mastered these feelings before he took 
pen in hand and w rote his answ ering letter of August 27th (1780): 

Permit me, my dear Marquis, an old father, to reply to you, as to a tender 
son w hom he loves and esteems highly. You must know me well enough to 
believe that I have no need of being spurred on to acdon and also that at 
my age, when I have reached a decision, based on military diplomatic 
reasons, under the hard compulsion of circuimtances, notlung m 
of suggestion can cause me to change my decision—only a positive order o 

mv superior. 

But such is not the case here. On the contrar>' I am most happ>- because 


■ Ardiivcs Hist. Guerre, 3736. 
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in his dispatches my General tells me that my ideas are substantially in 
accord with his. It is aln'a^’s well to think the French in\ 4 ncible, my dear 
Marquis, but let me tell you a great secret which I ^ve learnt from 40 
years’ service with them. There are no troops more easily beaten when they 
have lost confidence in their leaders, and they lose this confidence imme¬ 
diately when the>^ see that they are called upon to suffer because of an 

indi\ 4 dual ambition. 

Please believe that you whl alw^ap find dans lotre vieux radoieur de pere 
some remains of ^^gou^ and acti\’ity. Please be assured also of my w*arm«t 
fiiendship, and if I have brought to your attention the things which dis¬ 
pleased me in your last letter, it was because I had concluded that the 
w*armth of your heart and of your soul had for the moment got the 
better of your >visdom and judgment. Retain this last quality for the council 
chamber and reserve aU of the first spirit for the moment w hen plans are 
to be put into execution. And please remember I am always the old father, 
Rochambeau, who is talking to his dear son, La Fayette, w hom he will love 
and esteem to his last breath.* 

It was a masterly letter, and it squelched Lafayette for the time 
being, and yet the French general retained his friendship, valuable 
for many reasons, but especially^ so at this moment because of his 
close relations vrith Washington. 

As is so often the case in international affairs, in the light of data 
and letters a\^able now", the non-appearance of Washington at 
Newport is easily explained and w'ould have been imderstood by the 
French general if the facts of the situation had been placed fully' 
before him; this, however, seems never to have been done. 

W’ashington wrote wdth perfect freedom in regard to the matter to 
Lafayette, but doubtless for some good reason the information was 
not sent on to Newport. Probably" Lafay’ette thought it better that 
Rochambeau should learn of the depressing features of the situation 
gradually and not be struck with them in the face all at once, im¬ 
mediately upon his arrival. In these letters Washington told Lafa¬ 
yette that his presence in the American camp was ‘‘essential to keep 
any preparations in activity" or even going on at all,” and he urged 
Lafayette “to convince the Count with what pleasure I should 
hasten to meet him if it would not be injurious to our afTairs.”- 

It w"as now" that Washington revealed his humanity" by betraying 
for the first time his impatience with the dawdlers who, holding 
high oflfice, encumbered the scene in so many of the states. He 
wrote that he had made definite proposals to the French for military" 
co-operation and that “neither reason nor regard for decency w’ould 
permit delay. The die is cast,” he added, “and it remains with the 
states to fulfill their engagements, to preserve their credit, and 
support their independence or involve us in disgrace and defeat.” 

* Rochambeau MS., MS. Division, Library of Congress. 

* Ford’s Writings of Washington. 
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He concluded, “I shall proceed on the supposition that they will 
ultimately consult their o^vn interest and Honour and not suffer us 
to fail for want of means which it is evidently in their power to 
afford/’ 

But “ultimately’’ was a word for which Rochambeau, and with 
reason, ^vould demand that a fixed date be substituted, and that was 
what Washington was clearly unable to do. No wonder he avoided 
the French camp at Newport and only came at last to the meeting 
at Hartford with a reluctance which was not wholly concealed. 

At Newport, of course, the original Americans, the Indians, came 
to pay their respects to Rochambeau. There w^ere scores of them, 
and they were entertained and made much of from August 29th to 
September 2nd. Then they were sent back to their wgwams, de¬ 
lighted with the gay-colouied blankets which had been brought 
over for them from France. One of the great chiefi put a rather 
difficult question to Rochambeau, but he met it very weU. 

“My father, it is astonishing to us that the King of France should 
send troops to protect Americans who are in rebellion against their 
father, the King of England.” According to the official account, 
Rochambeau’s reply w^as immediately forthcoming t Your father, 
the King of France, protects the natural liberties which God has 
given to all men alike. The Americans w*ere so weighted down with 
wTongs and burdens that they could no longer stand upright. Our 
King examined their complaints and, finding them just, supports 
their cause. Everyw^here, we shall be the firends of their friends and 
the enemies of their enemies.” Then he exhorted them to maintam 
complete neutrality in the campaign that was about to begin, and 

this they promised to do. ^ 

According to the diary of Lieutenant Robertnier,^ these, to the 
French, most exotic visitors gave an interesting exhibition of their 
skill in games and dances, and also, he added, “of the way in which 
they scalp their enemies.” In his memoirs, Lauzun gave the incident 
a cannibalistic touch. He tells that after the Indians had been wmed 
and dined (to keep them fi-om getting drunk, their wane was nuxed 
with water), the general approached them and said, “I hope you 
have had a good dinner; I hope you like your food.” The ^ 
reported to have answered, “Pretty good, pretty good, but it di 
not compare with the English cook w'e ate the other day. 

Evxn after the reassuring w^ords of M. de la Luzerne, Roc^am- 
beau w as far from enthusiastic over the situation. In his first official 
report to \>rgennes he stated that he was confronted by consterna¬ 
tion and dismav in every quarter. He announced that paper 
all that Congress disposed of, had fallen to sixty for one, wffi but 
few and most unwilling takers, and that for some time past Wash- 

I Francdis en ATncri^ue* Batch, Paris, 1870. AIcthou 
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ington had had with him only about three thousand men* “The 
ann ouncement of succour from France has afforded some encour¬ 
agement, but of course the Tories, who are very numeroi^, give out 
that it is only a temporary" assistance, like that of d’Estaing. 

“You see, sir,” continued the depressed general, “how important 
it is to act \\dth vigoiur. The WTiigs are pleased, but they say the 
King ought to have sent 20,000 men and 20 ships to drive the enemy 
from New York. They say that the countr>- is infallibly ruined and 
that it is impossible to find a recruit to send to General \V ashing ton s 
army without giving him 100 *hard’ dollars to engage for six 
months’ service. They beseech His Majesty to assist them with all his 
strength. The w^ar will be an expensive one. We pay even for our 
quarters and the land occupied by the camp. I shall, of course, use 
all possible order and economy. Send us troops and money, but do 
not depend upon these people nor upon their means. They have 
neither money nor credit. Their means of resistance are only 
momentary and called forth when they are attacked in their own 
homes. They then assemble for the moment of immediate danger 
and defend themselves.”^ 

How desperate was the plight of Washington and the Army when 
Rochambeau arrived admits of no denial. The situation was painted 
in dark colours in all the letters from headquarters of the period. 
Writing to Lafayette, Washington said frankly: “Unless we secure 
arms and powder from the Count, we certainly can do nothing. 
With every effort,” he added, “w^e shall fall short at least four 
thousand or five thousand arms and two hundred tons of powder.” 

Though rebuked, Lafayette was still a tireless letter witer. He 
bombarded the perplexed French general with commmiications 
that sorely tried his patience, and at the French headquarters there 
were outbreaks of temper, bourrasqueSy as Chastellux called them. 
The veteran of the Seven Years War was tired of this stream of 
letters firom his youthful compatriot. He wanted to see Washington 
“plain.” He felt he ^vas being held at arm’s length, and as early as 
August 12, 1780, he wrote Lafayette:- 

I am awaiting the orders of our General and I request the favour of an 
interview so that the Admiral and myself may receive firom him, in personal 
contact, a definite plan. More would in this way be accomplished in a 
quarter of an hour than by any number of dispatches. In r^ard to what 
you say about the French force on Rhode Island b^ng of no utility to the 
Americans, I would ohserv^e that as yet (i) I havx not heard that it has 
hurt any of them (Americans), (2) that it would be well to reflect that the 
position of the French corps may have had something to do with the with- 


‘ It should be borne in mind that as he held a commission in the Continental 
Army the French always r^arded Lafayette as an American ofiScer. 
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of Clinton from the Continent where he was and his determination 
to confine himself on Long Island and at New York, While the French fleet 
is imder close observation here by a superior naval force, the American 
coast is open and quiet, your privateers secure very important prizes, and 
yom seagoing commerce has every liberty. It seems to me in this “douce 
position” I can well afford to await an augmentation of our marine, and 
also the troopjs which the King has assured me he would send. Finally, as 
I have not had a letter from France since my sailing, I cannot flatter myself 
that the Second Dixosion is en rotiU and is bringing me dispatches, but if 
it had been blockaded by superior forces, word would have been sent to 
me in some way from the coast of France. I fear the “Savannahs” [referring 
to d^Estaing’s defeat there], and other events of that kind, of which I have 
seen so many in my life. Besides, I await the orders of my Generalissimo 
^nd I entreat him to accord the admiral and myself an interview. 

This last sentence has direct reference to the statement of Lafayette 
that he had been given by George Washington “full powers” to 
represent him and that all negotiations were to pass through his 
hands. Nothing could have been less agreeable to Rochambeau than 
this arrangement. 

No one more clearly appreciated the strained situation that was 
developing than did young Fersen of the Headquarters staff. Under 
date of October i6, wTiting to his father, he took a very gloomy 
view of the benefits of French intervention on the American shores 
of the Atlantic. 

He said: “Our position here is a very disagreeable one. We are 
vegetating at the very door of the enemy in a most disastrous state 
of idleness and uncertainty, and while this should be attributed to 
our inferior numbers, it is a fact that our men are greatly fatigued, 
and that we are alw'ays obliged to be on the defensive. We are of no 
possible aid to our allies. W^e cannot leave our island and our fleet 
cannot leave port without exposing us to the enemy, who, with 
superior forces in the w’ay of men and ships, would certainly attack 
us and cut off our retreat to the mainland. 

“Instead of helping the Americans, we are a drawback to them.* 

e cannot reinforce their army as we are about a tw^clve-day march 
from them, separated by arms of the sea which are dangerous to 
cross in w inter because of the huge blocks of floating ice. We are, in 
fact, a burden to our allies because our victualling makes provisions 
scarce for them. We are even an expense to them because by paying 
cash for our provTsions we depreciate their paper money, and con¬ 
sequently the purv'eyors refuse to sell provisions for their paper 
money.” 

In fact, Fei’scn remains incorrigibly pessimistic, and as late as 

* For an undemanding of the critical situation Washington’s “now or nex'cr” 
despatch, his Macedonian cry to Paris for help, should be carefully weighed- Sec 
AoDcndix C. 
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May 1781, only a few days before the active campaign began, he 
wrote again to his well-informed father in Sweden: have long 

enough been inactive and shamefully so. It would certainly hav^e 
been wiser at the outset to have sent to America the money it has 
cost the King for our maintenance here. The Americans would have 
made better use of it. What was needed here was an army of, say, 
15,000 men or nothing. I do hope we shall at last shake off this 
letharg)' and become actively engaged.’* 

Abbe Claude Robin, who marched w*ith the Soissonais regiment 
only when he could not ride, explained more clearly perhaps than 
the other diarists why the French contingent tmder Rochambeau 
was received in some quarters so coldly. He wrote in his diary': 


Before the war the Americans regarded the French as enslaved to des¬ 
potism, a prey to all manner of superstitions and prejudices; as p)eople 
quite incapable of solid and consistent effort, only occupied in such matters 
as curling their hair and painting their faces, and far from being respecters 
of the most sacred duties. These prejudices had been spread and emphasized 
by the English; then, at the beginning of the war, not a few things happened 
to confirm these unfavourable opinions. The great majority of the French 
who came to America when the rumour of re\’'olution reached them were 
men who had lost their reputations and were wholly in debt and who 
generally presented themselves under false names and titles of nobility to 
which they had no manner of right. Under these false pretences some of 
them obtained high rank in the American Army, also considerable advance 
in money, and then disappycared. The simpbeiry* of the Americans and their 
lack of w'orld experience made tricks of this nature very easy. 

These prejudices were in full control when Rochambeau arrived and we 
all saw the extreme importance of dissipating them. High officers established 
the most strict discipline and the others w'ere careful to exhibit that pK)lite- 
ness and amenity' which has always characterized the French nobilit\'. Even 
our common soldiers became mild, careful, and moderate, and in the course 
of our long sojourn not a single complaint w'as brought against them. Our 
young nobles who, because of their birth and fortune and their residence 
at court, should have been most attached to dissipation, to luxury, and all 
the appareils de la grandeur, were the very first to giv'e an example of complete 
simplicity and to accept the requirements of the frugal life. They alw'avs 
showed themselves most affable to their new neighbours, quite as though the\' 
had never come in contact with any other kind of men; and when this line 
of conduct had been maintained for a few' weeks a complete revolution in 
the spirit of the people w as noticed. Even the Tories and Royalists could 
not help loving the French, 


There is ample e\idence to prove that, at thL> time, even after 
suspending the expensive courier service betweeii the t^vo camps, 
the Commander-m-Chief of the ^American .Army and the gentlemen 
of liis staff were absolutely without the kind of money that people 
were willing to take in payment for goods and services. Tliere is 
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some reason to believe that the apparent reluctance to proceed to 
the Hartford conference, now proposed, was due to this untoward 
cash stringency and the belief that the entertainment of distin¬ 
guished French officers would run into high figures. What must 
have been the relief, therefore, when it was learned that the state 
of Connecticut had decided to pay all the expenses out of a treasury 
which was not overfilled, ^ This very creditable order still stands in 
the state’s records, and should not be overlooked. 

“Agreeable to the orders of His Excellency (Gk)vernor Trum¬ 
bull) , 345 pounds are to be drawn firom the treasury for the recep¬ 
tion and entertainment of General Washington and the French 
general and admiral at Hartford.” 

Fersen was by far the best reporter of things seen during these 
early days of the French Army in America—at least so it seems to 
me. Writing again to his father in Sweden he stated: “The disci¬ 
pline of our men is admirable. It fairly astonishes the natives who 
are accustomed to being pillaged by the English troops and their 
o\Mi. This is a charming country with a superb climate. It would be 
a very’ 

if the parties by which it is now divided did not invite upon it the 
fate of Poland and that of so many other republics.” . . . Fersen also 
deplored the failure of the Second Division to arrive, and having 
heard that it was blockaded in the harbour of Brest, he admitted 


happy' country if it might enjoy a long period of peace and 


“the Garrison of Newport begins to be very dull and depressed. 

When at last the conference w'as decided upon, Fersen had the 
good fortune to be selected as the aide Rochambeau sent ahead to 
arrange the details in Hartford and so had the “great joy and 
honour,” as he righdy considered it, of being the first officer of the 
staff to see Washington. He immediately sent off this pen portrait 

of the American liberator to his father: 

“His face is handsome and majestic but at the same time kind 
and gentle, corresponding completely with his moral qualities. He 
looks like a hero; he is very cold and says little, but he is frank and 
polite. There is a sadness in his countenance which does not mis¬ 
become him and indeed renders his lace more interesting. Fersen 
did not pretend to know what happened during the momentous 
intcrv'iew that followed. He said only i Washington, Lafayette, and 
Rochambeau looked pleased w'hen they^ parted, and then he added 
with Swedish caution, “At least they say they w'ere pleased.” . . . 

The long-heralded and long-delayed meeting took place on Sep¬ 
tember 27 th, and we now know^ it w^as not so happy or so har¬ 
monious as the historians of the day w-ould have us believe. 


1 W hen the bills were called for. the impoverished Continentals were informed 
that the governor of Connecticut had given orders tJiat they should pay nothing 
in that state “but should be at free cosi.“ 
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Washington, of course, was, and rightly so, greatly disappointed 
as to the numbers of the French ‘^auxiliaries’’ that had come to his 
assistance. There they were, cooped up in Rhode Island, four 
infantry regiments, several batteries of artillery", and Lauzun’s 
irregulars, and a few warships, completely blockaded by the British 
fleet, not daring to venture out of the Narragansett waters. This 
“succour” was not one-third of w’hat had been asked for, it w^as not 
one-half of what had been promised, and certainly it was a poor 
substitute for les forces formid^les de la Maison de Bourbon whose early 
arrival had been announced in such grandiloquent terms. 

It must also be admitted that Rochambeau w^as not w’ithout 
grievances. WTierever he looked the shortcomings of the Americans 
w'ere manifest. The Continental Army had sunk to w^hat was litde 
more than a camp guard, and the militia, when wanted, had 
generally scattered to the four winds. In the most courteous manner 
in the world the French general w as soon putting some very aw'k- 
ward questions: “When would the states of the Confederacy send in 
their long-promised quotas of men?” And then the suggestion: 
“Was it true that the Americans had now’ decided to rest on their 
oars and let the French do the fighting?” This was certainly the w^ay 
things looked to some of the French miHtaiy>^ observers, and yet they 
w*ere evidently trying to view the critical situation in an impartial 
manner and to apportion the discredit for recent failures wdth fair¬ 
ness between both parties to the alliance. 

All Washington could do in the circumstances w'as to exhibit the 
repeated and urgent requests which, imder authority fix)m Con¬ 
gress, he had sent out to the states, .calling for men, supplies, and 
equipment, and also perhaps the promising replies that had been 
received; but when Rochambeau asked for performance, or in¬ 
quired as to the prospect of performance, that was a different 

matter and Washington had not learned to lie—not even for his 
coimtry. 

It is also true that some of the French officers thought that Wash- 
ington was almost a monomaniac on the subject of attacking New 
York, of tackling the British where they were strongest. It w^as much 
like cos Pershing in 19 r 8, when the American general w^as alw'ays 
talking about “open warfare” and all the French could see w^as 
a great fortress of steel and concrete confronting them, extending 
from Switzerland to the North Sea. To Washington, New York was 
the st^glehold of the British over the colonies. He wanted to 
break it, and then he was a fighting man. He had been driven out of 
New York bag and baggage years before, and now, for many 
months, he had been planning, dreaming as some thought, of 
turning the tables on the conquerors, of winning the return trick. 
Lafayette, who w as living at the American headquarters on terms 
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of closest intimacy with Washington, wrote to Rochambeau at this 
time: “New York is in every respect an object preferable to any 
other. This city is the pivot on which turn the operations of the 
enemy and upon which rest any hopes which the King of England 
can still entertain. In a word, it is clear that an expedition against 
New York would be the most glorious and the most advantageous 
to France and America, the most desired by the two nations, and in 
a certain sense the only one that is practicable.”* 

Of course the most bitter moment of the conference came with 
the announcement that Guichen, with the French West Indian fleet, 
was not coming. Rightly or wrongly, he had been confidently ex¬ 
pected to appear off the American coast, once his operations in the 
Caribbean were concluded. In alliance with him Washington had 
hoped to attack the British both on land and sea. In fact, it was to 
arrange the plans for this co-operation that the conference at Hart¬ 
ford had been called. And now? Well, Guichen was only obeying his 
orders, to escort the great convoy of merchantmen, which had been 
assembling in Santo Domingo for months, to give these valuable 
cargoes safe escort to Europe. French and Spanish commerce de¬ 
manded that this be done. It was a case of “business as usual,” and it 
was altogether most disheartening to the Americans. Some thought 
it a “raw” deal and said so, and Rochambeau and the French fell 
still farther from popular favour. Indeed by popular orators the 
French general was frequently sent to that limbo where poor 
d’Estaing had been consigned two years before. 

Yet, after a careful scrutiny of the situation and long discussion 
as to its most urgent phases, it would seem that a tentative under¬ 
standing was reached at the meeting. What the plan was is not very 
clear, and it does not matter very much what it was, as within 
twenty-four hours it became obsolete by force of changed circum¬ 
stances. The conference adjourned when the news reached Washing¬ 
ton and Rochambeau of the arrival in New York of Admiral Rod¬ 


ney with tv\^enty-one ships. Even if he came now, Guichen had 
nothing at his disposal to counterbalance these reinforcements, and 
the appeals for assistance to him might just as well have been 
thrown into the wastepaper basket. Both generals now returned to 
their respective posts to face, with w'^hat equanimity they could 

muster, the dark winter months. 

How dark they were to be Washington at least could not realize 

until, on reaching W^est Point, he learned of Arnold s treason and 
how nearly successful he had been in his purpose of betraying his 
country and his comrades and of turning over the citadel and the 
stores at that vital place to the British. Not the least of the impor¬ 
tant information which Arnold conveyed to Clinton was the gi owing 


• Doniol, 5* H 35^- 
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dissatisfaction among tlie people of the colonies over the fruits, the 
bitter fruits, of the French alliance, and the anxiety of many as to 
the service of foreign troops, even as allies, on American soil. Much 
of this agitation was fomented and subsidized by the British secret 
service funds, but the feeling existed and it was growing. 

In these dark days (early October) Luzerne left Philadelphia to 
visit his countrymen in Rhode Island, and on the way tarried for 
several days at Washington’s camp.* The Minister was an able 
man and an old soldier, and what he saw inspired unusually em¬ 
phatic dispatches to his government. He insisted that the Second 
Division must come, or Guichen must be ordered to join de Ternay 
at Newport, He made it quite plain that the present French fleet 
was entirely outclassed by Arbuthnot’s vessels in both numbers and 
armament, and that wdth the addition of Rodney’s ships to the 
British fleet aggressive operations were entirely out of the question. 

Luzerne then w^ent on to Newport, w^here he found, strangely 
enough, the French admiral and the French general in perfect 
agreement with his appreciation of the situation. Quite separate but 
concurring dispatches were drafted and started immediately to 
France on a swift sailer. M. de la Perouse, who was to become such a 
famous navigator, carried the bad news to the head of the Navy. 
Rochambeau selected his son, the viscount, to carry his complaints, 
and he made the young man learn them by heart so that in case of 
capture, if the actual dispatches had to be throwm overboard, the 
bad news might still be conveyed to Paris. 

What the feelings of the Commander-in-Chief were, as the year 
1780, upon which he had entered with such high hopes, came to a 
close, was revealed in his review of the situation which follows: 


^‘Disappointed of the Second Division of the French troops, but 
more especially in the expected naval superiority, which was the 
pivot upon which everything turned, we have been compelled to 
spend an inactive campaign, after a flattering prospect at Ae open¬ 
ing of it, and vigorous struggles on our part to make it a decisive 
one.”- 


And even when 1781 was well under way, the little-known, or at 

least rarely noted, letter, which Washington wrote at this time to 

Mesheck Ware, president of New Hampshire, indicated that he saw 

no bright spots on the horizon, nothing that could be hailed as a 

h^binger of better days. It reads: “The aggravated calamities and 

distresses that have resulted to the soldiers from the total want of 

pay for nearly twelve months, the want of clothing at a severe 

season, and not infrequently want of provisions, are beyond descrip¬ 
tion. 


“I give it decidedly as my opinion that it is vain to think an army 

> Doniol, Participation. » Washington MS., Library of Coi^ress. 
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can be kept together much longer under such a variety of suffering 
as ours has experienced, and that unless some immediate and Spirited 
measures are adopted to furnish at least three months’ pay to the 
troops in money, which will be of some value to them, and at the 
same time ways and means are devised to clothe and feed them 
better (more regularly, I mean) than they have been, the worst that 
can befall us may be expected.” 

It would not be fair to Rochambeau or to the French chroniclers 
of the American campaign if we should cull all the nosegays they 
shower upon Washington and pass over what was in the end their 
considered judgment of the general, whom Washington, with 
justice, called his “fellow labourer in the cause of liberty.” From 
time to time, it is true, there crop out from these day-to-day notes 
words of impatience and even of blame for them leader’s lack of 
activity, but when the end is reached, and what he had in mind is 
understood, they one and all burst out in a chorus of warm approval. 

When they parted, Closen devoted a few very eloquent words to 
the great man he had served as aide for so many fatiguing days. 
“I can say,” he wrote, “that he carried away with him the regrets, 
the attachment, the respect, and the veneration of all our Army. 
All in him betokens a great man with an excellent heart. Enough 

good will never be said of him.” 

Nq improvement can be made upon the eulogy which the Mar¬ 
quis de Segur, who served under him in America, devoted to the 
memory of Rochambeau when he came to write his memoirs years 
after his general had passed from the scene; “He seemed to have 
been purposely created to understand Washington and to be imder- 
stood by him and to serve with Republicans. A friend of order, of 
law's, of liberty, his example, more even than his authority obliged 
us scrupulously to respect the rights, properties, and customs of our 

Allies.” 

The w ant of enthusiasm which marked the reception of Rocham¬ 
beau and his men w as due not only to the smallness of the force 
that he brought (which was generaUy recognized as wholly insuffi¬ 
cient to perform the tasks which the situation imposed), but may 
be ascribed in large part,'at least, to the very poignant memory c£ 
the recent expedition under Admiral d’Estamg which had failed 
sienallv both to drive the British from Rhode Island and to wrest 
sLannah from the British force that occupied it. Rochambeau im¬ 
mediately set to work to remove as quickly as possible these impres¬ 
sions which were anything but stimulating to Americ^ inorale and 
a ereat handicap to the future co-operation of the .Mlied lorces. 

Most fortunately for the French general, who had no persona 

knowledge as to the details of the expedition of his unfor^nate 
_j__ /-ame with him the \'icomte de Noailles, a 
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brother-in-law of Lafayette; lieutenant-colonel of the Soissonais 
regiment, who had been with d’Estaing and so ^vas a lining witness 
to the difficulties which the admiral had not been able to o\ ercome. 
Noailles, a gallant young soldier destined to play a notable part in 
the campaign of the following year, ^vas a loyal adherent of the 
admiral-general whose misfortunes he had shared without losing 

faith in his integrity and competence. 

There is much e\idence to show that Rochambeau upon landing 
charged Noailles with the duty of combating what was in fact a 
form of defaiiiste propaganda against d’Estaing and the French, 
based almost entirely upon the angry utterances of General Suihvan, 
now^ relegated to Congress, who had been in command of the Ameri¬ 
can force that had co-operated, or failed to co-operate, with the 
French in the attempt made to drive the British from Rhode Island. 

The arguments advanced by Noailles in his campaign of counter¬ 
propaganda have not survived in the French chronicles of the long 
winter in Newport, but there is much reason to believe that he w^as 
successful in removing the stigma which had been attached to this 
unfortunate officer’s name (he who had been one of the first adv^o- 
cates of the American cause in France) and of bringing American 
opinion around to the view’point of Washington, who had main¬ 
tained from the first (in his letters to Lafayette and to d’Estaing 
hims elf) that no greater charge could be brought against him than 
that of being unlucky; that S ulli van, with whom he had to co¬ 
operate, w'as exceedingly temperamental and vNithout experience in 
the co mm and of troops, and that the “sea dogs” who commanded 
the French ships did not always give loyal support to the “land” 
officer who, to their disgust, had been placed ov^er them. 

In default of a direct statement from Noailles as to what steps he 
took to combat the prejudices which the American Army, as well 
as the civilian population, shared as to the hazards and the diffi¬ 
culties of co-operation with the French, it is perhaps permissible to 
assxune that he made use of the same arguments that are contained 
in the final report of d’Estaing to the Minister of the Marine—all 
the more so because it is held, by those who ought to know, that this 
report was drawn up by Noailles. Certainly there is no doubt but 
that the report is in the handwTiting of d’Estaing’s loyal, and at 
times even enthusiastic, aide. 

Though greatly condensed, the following outline of this forgotten 
report v\ill at least indicate the French v ersion of the unfortunate 
affair and present the situation in its true Ught. The French fleet, 
commanded by d’Estaing, an Army officer, as was not infrequently 
the custom of the period, reached Delaware Bay on July 8th, As the 
French ships rode very deep in the water, they had to anchor a long 
way off shore, and it was soon apparent that they had not been 
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chosen very intelligently for the work that lay before them. D’Esta- 
ing was expected to attack the British in New York, but it was now 
a question whether he could get anywhere near his objective. 

Seafaring men were assembled on the French flagship for a war 
council, but to the disgust of the admiral-general they one and all 
declined to bring the larger vessels of the French fleet inside Sandy 
Hook, much less through the Narrows. D’Estaing sailed for New 
York in the hope of picking up more daring or perhaps more reck¬ 
less pilots. 

To\v'ard the end of July, while the whole French fleet hove to off 
Sandy Hook, there was held on board the flagship a great conclave 
of pilots. Again they were opposed to the plan that d’Estaing had at 
heart. They aimounced that they would only attempt to bring the 
French \'essels over the bar, and so enable them to close with the 
British fleet “when a north-east ^vind coincided wnth a strong spring 
tide.'’ This meant a delay of nearly a year, and of course there was 
no certainty that ev en at that distant date wind and tide would hap¬ 
pily coincide. Frustrated in his main purpose, the French admiral 
sailed for Newqjort. Here was deep water, a British squadron, and a 
small land force. It was hoped that if he could but destroy the 
British afloat the Americans would easily dispose of the land force. 

The French fleet blockaded Narragansett Bay and plans were 
discussed with General Sullivan. In a few day’s, thanks to the energy 
of d’Estaing’s lieutenant, Suffren (w’ho began his career in the 
“galleys of Religion” in the eastern Mediterranean, and who before 
the war was ov’er \vas to inflict such hea\’y losses on the British fleets 
in the East Indies), he captured several vessek and drove three or 


four more on shore. 

To prevent further successes of the French, aid w^as summoned 
from New York, and on the eleventh of August Admiral Howe 
appeared in the offing with his fleet and d Estaing sailed out to give 
him battle. The strong winds that prevailed developed into a gale, 
and two hours later the Languedoc^ the admiral’s flagship, had lost a 
mast and was entirely wTthout rudder control. In the storm that 
then came on to blow, the French ships were w’^idely scattered and 
the Renown of the British squadron and a number of other light 
vessels from the enemy squadron surrounded her. Undoubtedly the 
French flagship w as in a desperate plight until the mormng of the 
fom«„lhrwh™, m«, for.una.ely, several ships of Uu. French 
squadron hove in sight and came to her ^istance. 

For several daN’s the gale continued with unabated vigour 
reached unheard-of proportions. It was the “French storm of 
which the Narragansett fisherfolk still retain an awe-stneken 
memor> . last d'Estaing made for Boston and had the good for¬ 
tune to cast anchor there, followed by most of his ships, on the 
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twenty-seventh. On the thirtieth Admiral How'e app>cared off the 
port but did not run in close, and, seeing that the harbour was well 
defended by land batteries, he turned about and ran for New York 

to refit. • * u 

The claim of Noailles in this report (which is probably his) is that 

d’Estaing had to go out and give batde, and that at the time he 
slipped his cables and went out the chances were favourable to 
success, and that but for the unseen factor, the unpredictable and 
unseasonable storm, he would have inflicted heavy losses upon the 
enemy. Further, he insbted, the moment the fleet went out Sullivan 
should have withdrawn with the American force, largely militia, 

firom the island. 

If the sea battle had been successful the British garrison in New¬ 
port would have been isolated and compelled to capitulate w ithout 
more ado. Sullivan should have withdrawn to a safe position on the 
mainland and there awaited further developments of the situation. 
However, he loitered and only made good his retreat to the main¬ 
land on the night of the thirtieth, after the sharp fight at Quaker 
Hill, where his losses were heavy. 

Perhaps only one thing is certain in thb confused state of affairs: 
Sullivan made his escape none too soon. General Clinton, w'ith 
aihple reinforcements and a light squadron, had arrived at New’- 
port to support General Pigot and was placing his men in position. 
In his almost frantic letter or memorandum of censure upon the 
French (Greene and many other generals signed it), General Sulli¬ 
van protested against the sudden departtire of d’Elstaing and other 
measures taken by him, “which stain the honour of France, are con¬ 
trary to the interests of His Most Christian Majesty, are most per¬ 
nicious to the prosperity of the United States, and an outrageous 
ofience upon the alliance between the two nations.”^ 

There is also a letter from Lafayette which not only showed that 
at this time he defended the course of d^Estaing (to whom he was 
writing), but furnished interesting information which helped to 
explain the situation. It reads: “I confess that the general consterna¬ 
tion that followed [the depaftxire of the fleet] was much greater 
than I expected or could have believed. It w'as, of course, impos¬ 
sible to foresee the effect which your departure would exert upon 
the spirits of the Americans.” A day or tw'O later, though he had 
signed the memorandum of censure, General Greene was repentant, 
and wrote a letter to the French admiral which is at once an explana¬ 
tion and an apology. He apparently had authorixed the use of his 
signature without examining the document very closely. He now 
joined Washington, w-ho lost no time in reprimanding Sullivan for 
the language of the memorandum. WTien his opinion as to the best 

* Archives, Nat. Marine, B4, 146. 
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entered upon World War I, that this high resolve of the M^a- 
chusetts dd^tes was carried out. Undoubtedly the murder o^he 
unfortunate young naval officer was in part the result of laW 
troubles, but the ill feeling against the French, that Sulhvan and 
friends had so unwisely encouraged, was undoubtedly a contri¬ 
buting factor in the situation which was a cause of great anxiety to 

all right-thinking Americans and Frenchmen. 

Sullivan had been censured for the tone of his letter of protest, 
and justly so in view of all the circumstances I think, but there is 
a communication from him to Washington which does afford some 
grounds, at least, for the plea of extenuating circumstances which 
has been made in his behalf. It reads: “The reason for drawing up 
the protest was this: the Count himself wished to remain wi^ us 
but was, by his Captains, overruled in Council- To have debated 
finm the advice of his Coimcil would have been attended with ill 
consequences for him in case of misfortune. It was supposed that our 
protest might justify him in taking the part ^eeable to his own 
sentiments and those of the co-operating Army (American). He has 
offered to come on (from Boston) with his land forces and do every¬ 
thing that I may request of him and his troops, but the step has 

become unnecessary. * ’ 

As a matter of fact the step had become impossible. SiiUivan’s 
Tfiiliria had dispersed and gone to their homes, the English in New¬ 
port had been largely reinforced from New York, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was lost. Washington was greatly disappointed and for once 
showed it, “If the garrison of that place [Newport],” he wrote, 
“consisting of nearly six thousand men, had been captured, and 
there was in appearance at least a hundred to one in favour of it, 
it would have given the finishing blow to British pretensions of 
sovereignty over this country, and would, I am persuaded, have 
hastened the departure of the troops in New York as fast as their 
canvas wii^ could carry them away.” 

As he undoubtedly h^ it, as far as the American public opinion 
was concerned, we must give the last word to John Trumbull, who 
was very energetic in circulating his view of the unfortunate affair 
throughout the colonies. “The French fleet was drawn off fi’om a 
well-selected situation,” he wrote, *‘by a clev^er manoeuvre of Lord 
Howe the very day the American Army had landed on the island. 
The fleets in action were separated by a severe gale and the French, 
more damaged by the tempest than by the enemy, put into Boston 
to refit, and General Sullivan was left to pursue the enterprise with 
the Army alone. He advanced with his force to the town in admir¬ 
able order but saw that it was to no purpose as long as the English 
could get supplies by water, and as the French fleet would not 
resume its station, the enterprise was abandoned.” 
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Neither the intelligent attitude of the Massachusetts authorities 
nor yet the noble letter of Washington thanking d’Estaing in 
generous terms for what he had tried to do, stemmed the rising tide 
of indignation among the colonists against the French. The Sullivan 
letter was widely circulated where it would do the most harm, and 
the most uncomplimentary remarks of John Trumbull were appa¬ 
rently quoted in every New England hamlet. Trumbull, who later 
became the notable painter of Revolutionary scenes, was at the 
time entirely ignorant of militar y affairs, but unfortunately his views 
found wide acceptance. And he never reversed them. Years later, 
when he to wnrite his memoirs, he stated that on this occasion 

the French left the Americans in the lurch. 

Perhaps the final explanation of the unfortunate afiair, which 
dashed for the time being the high hopes that had been placed on 
the military N-alue of the alliance, is that human nature, being what 
it is, and the weather being so often unresponsive to the boatswain’s 
whistle, perfect co-operation between land and sea forces in a joint 
movement against an enemy’s stronghold is an ideal that has been 

. ' | pessimism holds even w^hen ofi&cers and men of 
the co-operating fotces speak the same language, as ivas the case 
with but little better results at Santiago de Cuba in 1898, and off 
the Gallipoli Peninsula in 1915. 

Most fortimately the weather that had contributed to the d^- 
gerous situation now' helped to clear it up. The gale, continuing 
with unexampled violence aU along the New England coast, 
scattered the British vessek blockading Boston, and on Novraber 
4th d’Estaing made his escape both firom the enemy and his un- 
friendlv allies. Though buffeted about by high seas for more than a 
month' he arrived at Fort Royal, Martinique, on December 9th 

w'ith ail his heavier ships. .... ,1., t j* 

Throughout the w'inter he foi^ht the British m the West India 

w ith varying fortune, and in the following August he was 

caUed to the American coast, but to a far different quarter. In his 

retxirt to the Minister of the Marine, he explained that lettOT can* 

to^ from the French consul in Charleston, South Caro^and 

from General Lincoln, whom he calls the “Governor of the Caro- 

linas. “They made plain to me,” he said, “that the American cai« 

was in great peril and that aU their hopes were ““-f 0,^*1 

arrival.” In these circumstances d’Estaing decided to s^ for *e 
American coast. “If only to show ourselves,” he wrote; «ven to 
vni\ have an effect of the very greatest importance, I ain assure. 

Early in September he was off the ‘ 

liminaiy- step he landed three hundred men on Tybee Island 

“separated from Savannah by creeks and swamj^ ^ ♦,-riinomi 
A. .1,:, fioht in front of Savannah, Noailles testuno > 
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was even more valuable, as here he was in his native ^ 

the French that advanced to the attack. The French fleet anchored 
in Tvbee Roads and there awaited the coming of the Amencans who 
had promised to join them. • They came under the cornmand ol 
General Lachlan McIntosh, who is famous for having killed Button 

Gwinnett, the Signer, in a duel. . . 

In some way, doubtless through a deserter, General Prevost, h 

commanded the British force, seems to have been fully adv^ ot 
the plans of the Allies. WTien the batde opened, with the advance 
on the Spring Hill redoubt, the Americans found too late that it was 
strongly held. Pulaski, the gallant Polish volunteer, with a fw 

men arrived from Augusta and joined in the fight, c 
went immediately to the fixint and w^ struck dov%Ti by a small 
cannon ball “because he had placed himself where he should not 

have been,” wrote Noailles. 

D'Estaing received tw'o w^ounds early in the engagement but 
would not suffer himself to be removed from the field. Three times 
the French Were swept firom the open ground in front of the redoubt 
and three times the young oflScers brought them back. Ameri¬ 

can r^ulars, who should not be confounded with their militia, under 
heavy fire show'ed a fine spirit and conducted themselves in a 
superior manner throughout the engagement. But they were not in 
the numbers we had been given to expect,” wrote Noailles. Then 
follow the only words in the nature of criticism of the leadership of 
the expedition which the report contains t *When he saw that he 
had b^ deceived as to the number of men that could be opposed 
to him^ our leader consulted his own courage and his desire to con¬ 
form to the King’s instructions which were to demonstrate to the 
Americans that his firm intention was to co-operate with them in 

recovering their liberty,” ^ 

In the end ihe French withdrew in good order but with a heavy 
casualty list. One hundred and eighty-four men had been killed, of 
whom sixteen were officers, and four himdrcd and fifty-eight 
wounded, of w^hom forty-seven were officers. A very" large percen¬ 
tage of the wounded died, and the total loss w as three times that 
later sustained in the successful siege of Yorktown. In a few days, 
seeing that a renewal of the attack gave no promise of success, the 
French withdrew to their ships and the Americans retired on 
Charleston. So it was that the Drestiee of the alliance suffered a 


> General Lincoln, who commanded the American contingent, had w*ith 
only six himdred Continentals and about four hundred militia, while the French 
force numbered nearly four thousand. There is some reason to belic\’c that Lincoln 
was in lavour of a more methodical approach to the enemy's works, but, as usual, 
the French were pressed for time and most anxious to return to the West Indian 
scene before the British w^ere aware of their absence. 
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before 


Let us now return to the situation in New England: 

Why the dashing Lauzun, the conqueror of the fair sex, and his 
no less invincible hussars, were at this time sent out from Newport 
to Lebanon in the “Colony of Connecticut,” is not made very plain 
in the French official records. There is, it is true, a suggestion that 
some imworthy sutlers in Providence were inclined to profiteer in 
the matter of horse fodder, but the moment this rumour reached 
their ears the best people of the Providence Plantations got together 
and took concerted action to stop the threatening scandal. Prices 
were adjusted and handsome quarters were made ready for the 
officers and suitable lodgings for the men but, when everything had 
been arranged, Rochambeau proved obdurate and the original 
order of banishment “into the forests of Connecticut’* was main¬ 
tained. In his complaint I think Lauzim reveals the reason of his 
exile. “As I spoke English,” he wrote (unfortunately Rochambeau 
could not), “I had to look after an infinite number of fi:dghtfully 
annoying but necessary details.” He added, “I did not leave New¬ 
port without regrets. There I found myself in a most agreeable 
society.” There is ample evidence in the Newport letters of the 
period to indicate that the regret was mutual. 

For a time the Beau Sabreur lamented his lot, but for only a few, 
a. ver^' few, days. “Siberia alone can be compared to Lebanon,” he 
wrote, “It is composed of a few cottages scattered in the midst of a 
vast forest.” But when Rochambeau proved inexorable he made the 
best of a bad business, and it was soon apparent that the “peasants” 
of Connecticut had learned to admire him much as did the society 
folk of New^port. The fact seems to have been that the French 
general had not wanted Lauzun to come out with him in the first 
place. Rochambeau, who had lived in rough camps for nearly forty 
years, thought the Versailles favoiuite a coxcomb and a “carpet 
knight,” He consented to his coming only when the Queen, for 
reasons of her own, had insisted. Certain only it is that Rochambeau 
kept the court soldier at a distance until that day at Yorktown 
months later wffien, convinced of his mistake, he folded the brave 
rider in his arms and gave him the accolade in the presence of both 


The legion, four hundred men and the same number of horses 
and tw’O companies of foot soldiers, left Newport in tears on Novem¬ 
ber lOth for Lebanon. All the chroniclers of the departoe ^ee that 
each soldier of the legion “wore a moustache.”* Be this as it may, in 
a few dax’s they were in “le Baron.” Soldierlike, Lauzun and his gay 
riders made the best of their exile. Forage was cheap and also more 

* Stone. Our French Allies^ Providence, 1834* 
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human food. Lauzun became an ^ept in “squ^ hunting, a 

diveision which, he said, “is much ?!!*^,2’chas- 

soon he ^vas cheered by a visit from his friend Chcvaher de Ch^ 

teUux academician and world traveUer, who, fortuna ely for us 
now left his tnx>ps to drillmasteis and toured the colonies wiin 
sharp, understanding eyes and a ready pen. He came quite a bit 
out of his way to console and cheer his friend whose gay conversa¬ 
tion he enjoyed. In his journal he wrote: I T J- 

“On returning from the Chase (that squirrel hunt!) 1 dined at 
the Duke de Lauzun’s with Governor Trumbull (of this state) and 
General Himtington. The former lives at Lebanon and the other 
had come from Norwich. You have only to represent to yours^ 
thU gnnall old man in the antique dress of the first settlers in the 
colony approaching a table surrounded by twenty Huss^ officere 
and without dther disconcerting himself or losing any^ng of his 
formal stiflBiess, pronouncing in a loud voice a long prayer in the 
form of a Beneicite.” From which I conclude Governor Trumbull 
said grace, but of course Chastellux, the world traveller, dramatizes 

the incident. _ _ 

Xhe hussars were professional soldiers of many nationalities and, 

after the French, the Poles were the most numerous. Their previous 
campaign had been in the jungles of Senegal, and they were not 
slow in appreciating the climate and the beauties of the Connecticut 
hills. Here they stayed xmtil late in June, w hen they^ galloped aw ay 
to join up with Washington in northern Westchester. Gov^emor 
Trumbull was on hand to wish the detachment Godspeed and he 
was also of practical assistance. Together with the gendemen of his 
council he issued a proclamation commanding his fellow citizens 
'"not to raise by a single cent the price of provisions during the 
passage of the French troops.” It is pleasant to be able to add in the 
words of Rochambeau that the "inhabitants obeyed this injunction 
so generously that each mess was able to add every evening to the 
common allowances every’^ kind of provisions at a low price.” 

Whether it should be ascribed to the fierce moustachios that they 
wore, or the generous way in which they spent their hard money, or 
the prancing of their w’^ar-horses, it is certain that the memory of 
the French is more alive today in Lebanon than in any other of the 
French camps. A bare field is still pointed out as the place where 
the "barracks” stood, and several w’cUs they dug are still giving 
water. The villagers, when they gather on the village green, but little 
changed if at all finom the epic day’s, still sjjcak of the passing of the 
French as though it occurred last summer. The descendants of the 
men Lauzun called “my good peasants” still assemble on summer 
evenings about the old farmhouse, w’hich they call the "war oflSce,” 
where the French oflBcers forgathered. It was the store of Governor 
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Trumbuirs father. It is true that Alden's Tavern, where the light 
horsemen quenched their thirst, is gone, but everyone knows where 
it stood on the east side of the green. 

The stor\' is still told that the hussars rode up to the bar on horse¬ 
back and after a hard gallop would give their mounts a taste of New 
England rum, though for themselves they preferred the West Indian 
article which cost more. It is certain that the horsemen threw their 
monev about recklessly, as horsemen will, for when the tavern w^as 
demolished years ago many strange coins that had slipped through 
the flooring were unearthed and are religiously treasured. Rocham- 
beau himself related an anecdote illustrating the excellent relations 
which Lauzun, the darling of the Versailles court, soon established 
with his ‘'peasants/' -\sked by one of them what business his father 
was engaged in, he replied: *'My father is not in business, but I 
have an uncle who is a marcchal [the Duke de Biron, Marshal of 
France], literally farrier or horseshoer.” “Indeed/' replied the 
villa-^cr, “not so bad. There are worse trades than that.’* 


3 

Newport—A Winter Camp 


THE problem of housing the French troops In Newport, now that 
winter was approaching, presented many difficulties, just as 
M. Gerard, the alert French Minister, had warned Rochambeau 
that it would. The general described in his memoirs how he solved 
these problems and at the same time shed much light on local 
conditions. “Here,” he wrote, “each indiridual holds his own 
property in such sacred veneration that General Washington’s army 
throughout the summer had no other residence than their camp, 
and for the winter was obliged to make shift with wooden huts 
which the soldiers built for themselves in tlie forests.” 

He stated that this plan could not be pursued in Rhode Island 
becaiise during the years their occupation lasted the British had cut 
down all the trees. Fortunately for the French, if not for the in¬ 
habitants of Newport, in one way or another the British had also 
destroyed many of the houses, and many more were left in such 
plight they could not be occupied. Rochambeau saw the opportunity 
of putting his men under something more substantial than canvas, 
and offered to repair the houses at the expense of the Army treasury 
provided his men were permitted to occupy them as long as they 
remained. He ann ounced also that the officers, while billeted with 
the inhabitants who had suitable acconunodations, were to pay 
for their quarters. Both proposals were accepted by the American 
authorities, and they seem to Wve w’orked out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

It was in this month, December 1780, that the finances of the 
American Army reached their lowest ebb. In the Army chest there 
was literally not even “a continental.” Washington wrote to 
Lafoyette that he had had to withdraw his last courier service 
of dragoons, which had maintained communications between the 
Hudson and Newport, and that in the futxuo he would send his 
dispatches to Lauzun at Lebanon to be forwarded. In explanation 
of this step he wrote: “There not being so much money in the 

hands of the Quarter-Master General as would bear the expense of 
an Express to Rhode Island.” 

In these circumstances Rochambeau w’ent into winter quarters 
and left nothing undone to make his troops as comfortable as pos- 
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sible. He planned to remain in and about Narragansett Bay uirtO 
the late spring and then become active if the long-awaited, long- 
promised reinforcements arrived. If-! 

Apparently, even in those days, Newport was an expensive place. 
He wote to Paris: “Money goes, money goes. It would not be wise 
to send more troops untU the Spring, when they can be utilized. As 
long as the Army is here, we consume 560,000 Francs per month.”* 

There was no improvement with the new year, and the French 
intelligence officers grew anxious. More than one of them com¬ 
mented on the lassitude which possessed the whole country. They 
how hard it ivas for ashing ton to recruit men, how difficult 
it was for him to hold those who were already with the colours. One 
day^ they reported, the generalissimo would t hink he could rdy on 
fifteen thousand men; then, overnight, this host would apparently 
melt to a beggarly three thousand. Worst news of all was the dis¬ 
affection of some of the soldiers. How a number of units of the Con¬ 
tinental Army were in revolt is told very soberly and without t^ 
least exaggeration in the French archive. How the Pennsylvania 
Line, in open mutiny, marched upion Philadelphia with W dli a m s, 
an English deserter, in command, was related without comment. 
Also how they menaced with death their own gallant officers, Wayne, 
Lafayette, St. Clair, Knox, and Laurens. Hardly was this outbreak 
quelled when the New Jersey Line followed the bad example. Many 
misled men were shot down, undoubtedly the morale of many oAcr 
units was shaken, and the value of paper money reached the vanishr 


When Washington, in this extremity, decided to send his aide, 
John Laurens, to the Court of V'ersailles to lay bare the distressing, 
almost hopeless situation, Rochambeau comments, “An excellent 
choice, but Congress sends him [Laurens] too late to any 

influence on the next campaign, which will be dmded before te 
arrives.’ * That was not a good prophecy, but it can ea^y tc 
matched in the dispatches of at least a score of Allied ^e^ who 
in our dav were so busy with planning for the campaign m 1919. 
which wai ne%-cr to be fought, that they could not sre what was 

acuiallv happening in the summer and autumn of 1918. 

The French general encouraged all manner of social ai^ sport 

activities to combat the boredom and the w«»nn« the 1 ^ 
winter of watchful waiting. Many of the French of^ ^ 
mounted now, and according to some ac^unts ‘^cy ^ 
seen riding about the island in gay ca^•alcades tome accomp^^ 
by “running footmen." and it is added that this was an ancien 

nr toiTJ of the old nobility. ? 

. Rochambeau Papers, MS. Div., Ub^ ofCy i^. 

» Rochambcftu P»pcn. > Stone, Our Fnmai Mim> 
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But dancing was the principal diversion* Rochambcau is reported 
to have said that as the officers and men could not march, owing 
to the heavy snowfall, they must dance, and there is every reason to 
believe that the yoimg ladies of NewpK>rt, Providence, and Bristol 
were very willing partners. Indeed the general had been in his 
quarters at the Vernon house* only a few weeks when he buUt a 
pavilion that was known as the ‘Trench Hall/’ Here were given 
the dinners and dances, and here they received their friends. “It was 
here,” says Blanchard contemptuously, he was evidently not a 
dancing man, “that they had their minuets and coniredansesy 

The dancing pavilion was the cause of the only friction between 
the general and the Americans. William Vernon, the owner of the 
property, who was in Boston at the time, wrote to his son, “I under* 
stand C^neral Rochambcau had not your leave for building an 
assembly room in the garden. I can’t think it polite of him.” The 
matter was ultimately arranged, but it crops up again and drags on 
for some time. Even in 1781 the vigilant son is wTiting to the father, 
who was still in Boston: “I believe the General takes as much care 
of the house as the Frenchmen generally do, but it will sustain more 
damage than firom a family living in it for years. The floors will be 
entirely spoiled, and I cjcpect they will make a great waste in the 
house if they do not ruin it.” 

When the campaign was nearing a close, the delicate matter was 
adjusted in a manner honourable to all concerned. Rochambcau 
paid four hundred and fifty hard dollars to have the intruding 
pavilion removed firom the garden, and Mr. Vemon gave him a 
receipted bill for the rent, although he declined to receive any 
money. 

The Chevalier de Chastellux entertained a great deal in the 
Maudsley House on Spring Street. His little suppers were famous 
in Newport for years to come. Baron Viomesnil lived a somewhat 
more secluded life in the Manton House. Indeed where they all lived 
and where they were quartered is carefully reported in the billeting 

list that is still to be seen in the museum of Fraxmees’ Tavern in 
New York. 

There was still another ballroom in Newpiort; this was the famous 
assembly room of Mrs. Cowley on Church Street. Despite the fact 
that Mrs, Cowley was regarded by some as a turncoat—and she had 
certainly let her premises to the British during the sad days they 
occupied Newport—it was here that Washington danced with Miss 
Margaret Champlain at the ball after the great reception in his 
honour, the young lady having the intelligence to select for her turn 
with the Ck>mmander-in-Chief a popular dance of the day. Asked 
to call the tune, Washington deferred to his bcautifid partner, “A 
Successfiil Campaign!” she cried, and Rochambcau and his aides 
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took the instruments from the musicians and played that popular, 
and, in this instance, prophetic dance measure.* 

Of the many charming young ladies who enlivened the stay of the 
French in Newport, in the judgment of the Comte de Segur, no 
mean judge, hfiss Polly XjaMrton, or X^iton the ^^uakercss, as the 
j^ame was frequently written, was easily the first. 

**So much beauty,*^ wrote the count, so much sunplicity, so 
much elegance, so much modesty, were perhaps never before com” 
bined in the same person. Her gown was white, like herself, whilst 
her ample muslin neckerchief and the envious cambric of her cap, 
which scarcely allowed me to see her light-coloured hair, and the 
modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to endeavour 
to conceal the most graceful figure and the most beautiful form 
imaginable. She was a nymph rather than a woman. Her eyes 
seemed to reflect, as in a mirror, the meekness and purity of her 
mind, and the goodness of her heart. She received us with an opm 
ingenuousness which delighted me, and the use of the famihar word 
‘thou,’ which the rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new 

acquaintance the appearance of an old fiiendship.” 

The count related that the conversaUon of Miss Lawton was 
marked by candour and originaUty and was scarcely less fascinating 
than her personal appearance. She was opposed to all wars, and 
made no exception in favour of the crusade for American Uberty 
which had brought the French forces across the seas. On one 
occasion she said, Segur reports, “We ought never to interfoe m 
other people’s business, unless it be to reconcile them, bnng them 

toeether, and prevent the effusion of blood. 

“But,” replied the count, “my King has ordered me to come here 

and fight your enemies and his ow. 

“The King, then,” rejoined Miss Lawton, orders thee to ^ 

thing which is unjust, inhuman, and conb^ to wjat Ay 

ordereA. Thou shoulAt obey Ay God and disobey 

he b a King to preserve and not to ^“^roy. I am sure Aa y e, 

if she have good heart, b of my opinion.” 11 i7„r 

“WTiat!” exclaimed Ac count, “could I reply to that 
in truA I was tempted to beUeve that she was a celesti^ being. 

Certain it b that if I had not been mam^d, and ’ 

whibt coming to defend Ae liberty of Ae Americans, have lost my 

own at the feet of Polly Lawton. * 4. * u* o^mWatinn 

The Prince de Broglie was not a whit 1^ ardent m h 

of Mbs Lawton. “She enchanted us aU. he wr^, 

whon. she graciously calledW rf 
Lawton appeared to me to be Ae che/-d auvre ot nature, 

• Old Newport diaries (Stone’s Our French Allies). 
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ever I recall her image I am tempted to write a great book aga^t 
the finery, the meretricious graces, and the coquetry of many ladies 

whom the world admires/’ 

Much as the letters of the Americans, splurging in their newly 
acquired French, were a joy to the people of Paris in when joys 

were rare, so Newport was convulsed by a letter which Colonel 
Hamilton had received fix>m the cha rmin g Count Fleury in the 
previous summer, and, being human, could not keep to himself. 

It read: 

L’lnfantery Camp 

Dear Colonbz. : 

The oflScers of the two A Battalions of ITnfantery which I actually 
command, have applied to me for ceasing to run over those craggy 
mountains barefooted, & beg that I would write to head quarters to }ia%*e 
an order from His Bxceilency to get one pair of shoes for each; the Shoes 
they hint to are at New Windsor, and their intention is to pay for . • « 

Do not be so greedy for Shoes as for my blanket, and think that the most 
urgent necessity has determined this application; they are quite barefooted. 

I am, very respectfully. Sir 

your most obedient Servant 

L. Fleury 

N.B. As his Excellency could form a very ad\'antageous idea of our being 
lucky in Shoes by the appearance of the officers who dined today at head 
quarters, and were not quite without, I beg you would observe to him if 
necessary that earh Company had furnished a Shoe for their Dressing. 

And then falling into French he adds: “St vous satfez un mot de 
M, de la iMZjenie dites le 

The dances and the festivities, which Rochambeau wisely en¬ 
couraged, were now interrupted by a sudden and wholly unexpected 
event. For some weeks A dmir al de Temay had sufiered from the 
gout, and because of this he did not accompany the geneftl on his 
visit to Boston. Now, however, he was suddenly attacked by what 
the naval doctors declared was a malignant fever. He died on the 
15th of December, and the funeral took place on the following 
day. It was very formal, both military and naval—a state funeral 
such as Newport had never seen before. The chief mourner was 
M. Destouches, the ranking captain of the fleet, to whom the com¬ 
mand now passed, and he saw to it that his predecessor was laid 
away in a manner in keeping with his rank. 

Of the American accounts of the great ceremony, apparently only 
one has been preserved, that by Mr. Hornsby, who was present, 
which is preserved in the papers of the late David King ; 

“He died very suddenly, of a malignant fever,” he wrote. “The 
catafalque was erected in the Manton house on Washington Street. 

* HanniUMes Works. Edited by John C. Hamilton. New York. vrkl_ i n Rr 
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It was draped in black crepe and covered 'with the national Oskg 
upon which were placed the hat, the epaulettes, and the many 
insignia of the distinguished orders which the admiral had worn 
in life. 

“The room where he lay was shrouded in black but lighted by very 
many wax candles. From here he was carried to Trinity churchyard 
by the sailors of the flagship. All the distinguished officers of the fleet 
and the army followed on foot and then came the troops. Such an 
assemblage of soldiers and sailors with well-appointed arms and 
accouterments had never been seen in Newport before this day. The 
interment was at twilight, and the coffin was preceded by twelve 
priests each with a lighted taper in his hand. After the customary 
rites the coffin was lowered into the grave which had been prepared 
in the north-east section of the churchyard. The troops then gave 
the last salute to their brave commander and left him to sleep in 
American soil imder the protection of the Ajaaerican flag.’^* 

Rochambeau’s distress at the death of the admiral was outspoken, 
and the praise he gave him for his services rang true and was 
evidently sincere. Years later, in his memoirs, he paid this tribute 
to his companion in the American adventure: 

“His greatest enemies cannot deny that he was a man of great 
probity, and a skillful navigator—that it was impossible to conduct 
a convoy with greater skill than he did/’ Lafayette was not so 
eulogistic. He simply said: “The French squadron had remained 
blockaded in Newport for months, and I imagine the Chevalier de 
Temay died of grief in consequence.” 

Quite perceptibly now the relations between the French in New¬ 
port and the little group of Americans on the Hudson (it could 
hardly be called an army) had grown less cordial. Even observers 
less close’^than Fersen spoke of the intercourse between the Allies as 
strained. Rochambeau was hurt that Washington had not h^tened 
to greet him, to visit his camp, to review his men, and Washington, 
while not discouraged, was certainly depressed. His expectations had 
been so high, and, then came the news of the smallness of Ae French 
force and of the inactive spirit which seemed to possess it. 

Fortunately, an act of courtesy and thoughtfulness in the best 
French manner dispelled these clouds. Under date of February 12th 
(the French were still using tlie Old-Style calendar) Rochamb^u 
wrote to his Commander-in-Chief an accoimt of the first cdebraUpn 
of an event which has now become almost a sacrament to more than 

128,000,000 people. 

“Yesterday was Your Excellency’s birthday,” he wrote. We h^e 
put off celebrating.that holiday untd today by reason of the Lord s 

« Stone, Our French Allies* 
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day, and we will celebrate it with the sole regret tl^t Your Excel¬ 
lency is not a witness to the gladness of our hearts/’ 

Washington was deeply touched by the compliment, certainly a 
new experience to him, and he announced his coming for an early 

Now that the long-delayed and frequently postponed visit had 
been agreed upon, Rochambeau was evidently determined not to 
give Washington the time in which to change his mind. M. de Closen 
was sent to escort the generalissimo from the Hudson to the sea and 
he rode post-haste. He slept at Lebanon the first night out from 
Newport, and the next evening he rested at Litchfield, seventy-two 
miles farther on. The following day, shortly after noon, he pulled up 
at Washington’s headquarters near New Windsor. Closen w^as happy 
that night because he could make the followng entry in his journal 
so recently brought to light in a Bavarian Schloss: “General Wash¬ 
ington, to whom I at once delivered my dispatches, told me under 
seal of secrecy that he would accompany me the day after tomorrow 
[March 2, 1781] to Newport.” 

Washington arrived on the afternoon of the sixth; the admiral’s 
barge was awaiting him at Jamestown; he was rowed directly to 
the Dtic de Bourgogne^ the flagship, where he was received by the 
French general and all the ranking officers of the fleet and Army. 
As he left the ship, a national salute was fired, and when he landed 
at Long Wharf he was met by the French officers and escorted to 
headquarters with all the pomp and ceremony accorded to a marshal 
of France or a prince of the blood. The route was lined with French 
troops, three deep in close order, for the entire distance. What 
happened behind closed doors was not disclosed, and we shall not 
try to penetrate the veil, but the costume of the major-domo who 
presided over the festivities should not escape the record, 

“He wore,” said Mr. Updyke,* “a short, close jacket; a rich, 
silver-firinged coat; pink shoes; a hat emblazoned with armorial 
bearings; and a cane with an enormous head after the fashion of 
the heraldic tabard of the feudal age.” Nothing is said of the table 
appointments at the banquet which followed, but they were doubt¬ 
less of a nature to impress men who were clothed in rags and living 
upon victuals.” Some months later, when M. de la Luzerne enter¬ 
tained Washmgton at one of the French camps in northern West¬ 
chester, it is reported that **there was a wagonload of silver for the 
service.” There is abundant evidence to show that the French 
officers, very wisely, did themselves well when they could. 

In the evening the Une-of-battle ships and the frigates in the har- 
Ixiiu were dressed with lanterns, and the town illuminated almost, 
if not quite, as bright as day, the city council having voted candles 

» Stone, Our French Allies. 
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to all who were unable to provide them at their own expense. Of 
course there was a great procession through the streets. In front 
walked thirty very proud and happy boys, each bearing a great 
candle on a stick. Fortimately, the weather was “clear and c alm 
and not cold.” So Mr. Updyke sees it aU, and Mr. Stevens has 
preserved his narrative. Mr. Updyke was deeply impressed by the 
attitude of the “French nobles”—by their deep obeisance as the 
American general approached, and how they lifted their hats as 
Washington and Rochambeau, “unbonneted,” passed by. He ad¬ 
mired the manly beauty of the brothers Viomesnil, both generals. 
“They are both of commanding height.” He described Rochambeau 
as “a small, keen-looking man, but with the dignity and simplicity 

of the French country gentleman* 

“Oxir populace,” continued Mr. Updyke, “were the only ones 
who looked at the French, for the eye of every Frenchman was 
directed at ^Vashington. Calm and unmoved by all the honours that 
were paid him, the voice of adulation never disturbed the equam- 
mity of his deportment.” Of course the ceremonies ended with a 
ball on the flagship, and Mr. Updyke reports that Washington 
danced with Nancy Clarke, a girl of thirteen, and niece of a colonel 
in the Rhode Island Line. So the era of good feeling was inaugurated 
and long continued. There w^as a public ball at the French Hall 
every Wednesday, and a lot of private balls here and thore on other 
evenings. Uater on ^IMr. Vernon had to ask damages to his house as 
a result of all this dancing, just as at the Hotel Crillon, many 
decades later in Paris, damages w ere assessed and paid, but it is only 
fair to add that the bills were of different proportions; Mr. Vernon 

neither asking for nor receiving rent. 

Still another of the festivities that marked the visit of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a tea party given by Mr. Christopher Ellery 
at which most of the French and American ofiicers were present. 
Mr. Ellery was a widower and his daughter, according to the local 
legend that still survives, “a yoimg woman of beauty and refine¬ 
ment,” presided at the tea table. She was apparently suffering 
a severe cold and could welcome the distinguished guests o^y m a 
whisper. We have documentary evidence of the stoiy so far, but 
what follows is simply a living legend which no serious hktonan 
would countenance for a moment. The general showed some mt^t 
in Miss Betsy, but apparently more in her cold, and when stifl m 
a whisper she admitted she also had a sore throat, his ace is sai^ 
to have brightened as he exclaimed, “I, too, suffer in that way, and 
I have a remedy which never fails. I woidd recommend it to you, 

but I am sure you would refuse to take it.” 

“I am sure I would do anything that General Washington recom¬ 
mends,” whispered Miss Betsy dutifully. 
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Then the great man explained his family remedy. ‘^Takc onions 
boiled in molasses three times a day; it has cured me of colds and 
sore throat time and again.’’ 

Miss Betsy took the unpalatable mess and an almost immediate 
cure of her ailments resulted, and with this high precedent the cure 
is practised in the Newport of today! 

' Outside the EUery mansion, and, indeed, wherever he went, the 
school children of Newport were drawn up to greet the great V ir- 
ginian w’ho became the great American—lined up to sec him pass 
and ordered to cheer w^hen he w^ent by, and when he had gone they 
were made to conunit to memory these historic if not poetic lines: 
“In seventeen hundred and eighty-one I saw General Washington.” 


While the dancing proceeded, the great men of the Alhed staffs 
got down to the business that had long awaited attention. Arnold, 
the traitor, w^as devastating Virginia, and Lafayette, the ardent, 
impatient boy, had become tired of staff wwk. He w^anted an inde¬ 
pendent command with fighting troops, preferably light infantry*, 
and he got it. Everyone, including M, Destouches, who had the 
temporary command of the fleet, was now in favour of a joint 
expedition to the Chesapeake. In a few' da^’s Lafayette, travelling 
overland, could be at the Head of Elk, and orders were sent after 
him to await the arrival of Destouches off the Virginia Capes. 

In high hopes Washington returned to the Hudson, but unfor¬ 
tunately the expedition was a disappointment. The elements did not 
favour the French, as so often “rude Boreas” w^as in league w'ith 
Britannia. Off the capes there wras an engagement in stormy w^eather 
with Arbuthnot; the advantage seems to have been with the French, 
but it was not decisive. Then after the gale a deep fog settled down 
upon the scene, separating not only the hostile fleets but the scattered 
vessels of the two squadrons. Some days later the French returned 
to Newport to repair several of their seriously damaged ships, and 
the British still held the capes. 

Washington, back on the Hudson, w^as philosophic as the dis¬ 
appointing new^ reached him, but as he peered into the future, he 
saw that, pleasant as was the visit to Newport, the unfavourable 
balance of affairs had not been changed in the slightest degree. A 
few days later, wnriting again to John Laurens, then in Paris making 
a last appeal for the Second Division, for a larger naval force, for 
anything that might brighten the aspect of affairs, Washington 
said, writh truth, “It may be declared in a word that we are at 
the end of our tether and that now or never our deUvcrance must 


come.” 

Hardly had the era of good feeling and understanding between 
the Alh^l armies been re-established when an incident occurred 
which, had those involved been little men or even the ordinarv' run 
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of humanity, might have put an end to all plans of co-operation and 
changed the course of history. ' 

Washington, inveterate letter writer though he was, had grown 
tired of berating congressmen and of pointing out to the governors of 
the states the tremendous distance that lay between their promises 
and their performance in the important matter of sending on recruits 
to fill out the dwindling battalions; so one afternoon he sat down at 
headquarters on the Hudson and let his thoughts revert to the fanns 
at Mount Vernon, which he had not seen now for five years, and in 
a letter to his kinsman, Lund Washington, who was also the manager 
of his properties, he poured out his heart. The letter, of course, was 
full of information and advice about subsoiling and rotating of crops. 
The wnriting of it must have been a great treat to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the ineffective army, but it is quite possible that before 
he concluded he thought, “was it fair to the good Lxmd to get a 
letter from headquarters and not a wwd about the mihtary pros¬ 
pects ?"’ So for Lund’s eyes alone the indefatigable pen travelled over 
the paper and fashioned W'ords that contained d^m ami te. 

“It was luifortunate,” he wrote, “that the French Fleet and 
detachment did not undertake the enterprise they are now upon 
when I first proposed it to them. Instead of this the small squadron 
which took the Romulus and the other small vessels w^as sent, and 
could not, as I foretold, do anything without a land force at Ports¬ 
mouth (Virginia). Of this I would not have you say anything.” 

Lund Washington would imdoubtedly have proved discreet, but 
he never had an opportunity to be indiscreet. The letter was inter¬ 
cepted by the British, and their intelligence officers, immediatriy 
appreciating what a wonderful opportunity w’as presented for making 
further trouble between the Alhes, turned the letter over to the Tory 
paper in New York, where its publication created a tremmdous 
sensation. W^ashington knew w hat was coming and appealed imme¬ 
diately to Lafayette, a boy half his age, for counsel. 

Wisely indeed the general placed his youthful adviser in full pos- 
session of the facts, that is, as far as he knew them. He stated ttet he 
was not able to declare that the published letter was a forgery 
because some such letter had been written; nor could he ded^ 
that it was correct as published because, as it had been “‘ei^ 
to refer “only to his private matters, no copy had b^n retted. 
Washington intimated that he w ould not be surprised if toe in^>«- 
tors of the Royal Gazette in New York’ had taken liberUcs wa ^ e 
text, as they had indeed in publishing an alleged lettCT , 

to Governor Hancock “which had never been w-ntten. He ^ 
recall that he had been chagrined, upon recemng L^ayette s let 
from Yorktown in Virginia, to learn that the French ” 

anneared “within the Capes of the Chesapeake, and he had mtended 
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to express in confidence his apprehension and concern for the 


delay. 




And now in a letter to Washington of April 26th Rochambeau 
brings Washington to book: 

*‘If the letter was really written by Your Excellency [he leaves a 
loophole, but Washington is a gentleman, not a diplomat, and scorns 
tliw avenue of escape], I shall beg leave to observe that the result 
of this reflection would seem to be that we have preferred the less 
to a more considerable imdertaking which Yoiu- Excellency would 
have preferred. If such is the meaning, I b^ Your Excellency to 
^alt to mind that the line-of-battle ships and the two frigates went 
out of Newport on the 9th of February, in compliance with the 
demand made by the Congress and the state of Virginia upon 
Chevalier Destouches (Sr. Naval Officer). I beg Your Excellency 
finther to recall to mind that your letter with the plan for the going 
out of the whole fleet with a detachment of 1,000 French soldiers 
to join the Marquis de Lafayette bears date of the 15th, and that 
I did not receive it until the 19th. 

“Having conupunicated it immediately to M. Destouches, I had 
the honour on the 20th to send his answer to Your Excellency, and 
also that no later than the day after the gale of wind which weakened 
the British fleet toward the end of January, I offered all the land 
forces that could be transported by the nav>% and have not ceased 
to do so since. I shall not mention to you the reasons that delayed 
the departure of M. Destouches’ squadron, because they do not 
come under my cognizance. I only state these facts to call to your 
mind these dates, which I beg you to verify by your correspondence 
so that you may be entirely persuaded that there will never be the 
least delay, in what concerns the troops I command, in the execution 
of your orders as soon as I shall receive them,” 

Rochambeau was in a very strong position and Washington in 
an unfortunate plight, but he extricat^ himself marvellously. The 
old priest in one of Lever’s novels maintains that you cannot tell 
whether a man is a good rider until you see how he extricates him¬ 
self after a bad fall. Under tlm definition Washington now proved 
hi m se lf to be a good rider. He expressed his “unhappiness that 
accident should have put it in the power of the enemy to give to the 
world anythmg fiom me which may contain an implication in the 
least disagreeable to you or to Chevalier Destouches.” 

He then adnutted that he had learned for the first time that his 
proposal did not reach the count until after the departure of the first 
squadron, and conclude: “Whatever construction it may* bear, I 
b^ Your Excellency will consider the letter as private, to a friend, 
a gentleman who has the direction of my affairs at home, totally 
unconnected with public affairs, and on whose discretion I could 
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absolutely rely. No idea of the same kind has ever gone to a public 
body/' Then this masterly conclusion: 

' NVith this explanation, I leave the matter to his candour (Des- 
touchesand to yours, and flatter m\'self it will make no impression 
inconsistent with an entire persuasion of my sincere esteem and 
attachment/' Rochambeau was equally handsome; he expressed his 
complete satisfaction, now’ that the proper light had been throwm 
upon the incident, and voiced the hope that it might now be con¬ 
sidered closed. So everybody was pleased except the British in New 
^’ork who. as Mackenzie relates in his diar\*, had built great hopes 
upon the letter as an indication of the growing discord prevailing 
in the ramp of the Allies. It is perhaps only fair to say that in this 
in.stance the British do not seem to have tampered with the letter 
that fell into their hands. They probably concluded that they did 
not have to. For their purpose it could not have been improved 
uf)on. 


Frenck Officers View America 


TO ESCAPE, or at least to nut^atc, the ennui of the waiting period, 
prolonged bey-ond all expectation, many of the French officers now 
scattered, travelling through the colonies which to them presented 
so many surprising features. Some were pleasure seekers, others, like 
Blanchard, were seeking supplies, for an army eats, even when not 
on the march, and the larder in Newport was certainly not over¬ 
flowing and by all accounts the prices were high. Many of these 
travellers left ffiaries and memoirs in which are recorded comments 
on thing; heard and experienced w^hich help us to realize the lives 
that were being led by ffie Americans of that period. 

Blanchard, in search of supplies, records meeting the Count de 
Viomesnil and the Viscount Mesme on November 28, 1780. “They 
came to lodge at Providence,” he said, “but soon set out for Boston. 
As our Army remains inactive, our high officers are taking advantage 
of the season to travel and so become acquainted with the country.” 
And very interesting indeed are the pictures they drew of colonial 
ways. These pictures of the past should be repi^uced at greater 
length than our space permits. Especially the joiunal of M. Claude 
Blanchard, from which we shall quote frequently, is filled with 
interesting details concerning the sojourn of the French in America 
which the great nobles, who were his comrades, but who never 
failed to preserve cotain social distinctions where he was concerned, 
would seem to have overlooked. 

“Throughout the war,” he wrote, “I set down every day the 
incidents and the occurrences that concerned me personally. It is 
this journal, assez nwl en ordre, that I now have the leisure to look 
over.” He was writing in the second year of the Terror while in 
hiding in Paris. Robespierre had issued a warrant to have him 
brot^ht before the Revolutionary tribunal, but, more fortunate than 
a great number of the veterans of the American war, he escaped 
arrest and the guillotine. 

Later Blanchard wru restored to his rank by Napoleon and w’as 
an honoured resident of Paris until his death in 1803. Of his stay in 
Newport he related, “We lodged with the Americans but we acWivt 
from them nothing but le couvert. Each officer carried with him his 
provisions, his utensils, a bed and sheets, so we caused our hosts no 
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expense. As for myself, I had two wagons or covered voifureSy drawn 
by good horses, and I was in need of nothing/’ To escape firom the 
cares that always beset supply officers, Blanchard loved to walk ‘*in 
the beautiful woods that here abound.” And in these happy mo¬ 
ments he said, “I lived the life of a man who surveys his estate.” 

His greatest trouble, Blanchard insisted, was in keeping ‘‘officers 
and men supplied wdth firewood.” He would scour the country in 
search of fuel timber and bargain for it,* on the stump or delivered, 
with the owTiers. He tells of one farmer who brought in the wood 
he had purchased in his own cart and he adds, “this farmer turned 
out to be the brother of the celebrated General Greene. Vaild Us 
mmtrs Americaines.” 

Blanchard goes into ecstasies over the humming-bird, th^ mseau^ 
mouche. He came upon one for the first time in an after-dinner walk 
from camp near Baltimore and grows lyrical in trying to describe the 
wonderful way in which this transparent “bird stops in his flight 
without beating his wings.” He added his testimony to the virtues 
of the American women. He speaks only of one of the great number 
he met “who was given to gallantry and she,” he admits, “was a 
European.” 

M, Blanchard w-as most frequendy in Providence, which he liked 
better than Newrp>ort because (the reasoning of a commissary!) 
“more supplies are to be found there.” He visited the French hos¬ 
pital, where there were still hundreds of sick sailors and soldiers who 
had not recovered from the hardships of the Adantic voyage. He 
foimd them in a very handsome house, which, he says, was “for¬ 
merly occupied as a college.” He referred to the buildings of what is 
now Brown University. He met a Mr. Vamum, who, because "he 
has been made Commander-in-Chief of the mihtia, has been styled 


“On August 19th [1780],” he wrote, “General Vamum took me 
three miles from the city to a sort of garden where different persons 
had met and were playing ninepins. They made us drink punch and 
tea. The place was pleasant and rural, and this litde jaimt gave me 
pleasure. I w'as beginning to sj>eak some English words and was able 
to converse. Besides, General Vamum spoke I^tin. On the 20th I 
dined at the house of the General with his wife and sister-in-law. 
After dinner, some young ladies came m who were very handsomely 

dressed and affable in their conversation.” 

Blanchard here had his first contact with the Masons, and what¬ 
ever his real feelings may hive been he is not betrayed in^tfae 
-'utburst of religious feeling. "It was St. John’s day m Provi- 
” he wTote, “which is a great festival for the Freemasons. It 
was announced in the pubUc papers, for over here soaeties of this 
sort are authorized. I met in the streets a company of these Ifree- 
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going two by two, holding each other’s hanck, all dressed 
with their aprons, and preceded by two men who carried staves. He 
who brought up the rear, and who was probably the Master, had 
two brethren alongside of him, and all three wore ribbons^ around 
their necks just like ecclesiastics, who have the blue ribton/ 

But the great social event of Blanchard’s sojourn in Nc\\TX)rt was 
a **turtle party”—a form of entertainment which he saN^s had great 
vogue at this season. It was a sort of picnic given by a score of men 
to a company of ladies,” he narrates. “The purpose of this party 
was to eat a turtle, weighing three or four hundred p>ounds, which 
an American vessel had just brought home from one of our islan<k 
in the West Indies. This meat did not seem to me very palatable; it 
is true that it was badly cooked. There were present some quite 
handsome women. Before dinner they kept themselves in a different 
room from the men; they also placed themselves at table all on the 
same side and the men on the other. They danced after dinner to 
the music of Lauzun’s legion which had been brought here ex¬ 
pressly. Neither the men nor the women dance well; all stretch out 
and lengthen their arms in a way that is far from agreeable, I found 
m'y^self at table very near the Captain of an American frigate whom 
I had seen at Nantes. I perceived today while try ing to converse 
with the ladies that I w’^as still very little, accustomed to the English 
language. During the dinner we drank different healt^, as is usual, 
we to the Americans and they to the health of the King of France. 
This extended to eveiy^body, for on passing through an anteroom, 
where some negro servants were drinking, I heard that they, too, 
were drinking to the health of the King of France.” 

As to the American table M. Blanchard must be regarded as an 
authority. He asserted: “They do not eat soups and do not serve up 
ragouts at these dinners but boiled and roasted dishes and many 
kinds of vegetables.” He adds, “they drink nothing but cider and 
Madeira wine with water. The desert is composed of preserv'ed 
quinces or pickled sorrel. The Americans eat the latter with their 
meat. They do not take coffee immediately after dinner but it is 
served three or four hours afterwards w^th tea; this coffee is weak, 
and four or five cups is not equal to one of ours so that they take 
m a ny of them. Breakfast is an important meal with them. Besides 
tea and coffee they put on the table roasted meats vnth butter, pies 
and h am; nevertheless they sup and in the afternoon they take tea. 
Thus the Americans are almost always at the table yet they' are not 
great eaters. The inhabitants of the entire country’’ are proprietors. 
They till the earth and drive their oxen themselves. This way' of 
living and this sweet equality have charm for thinking beings and 
their manners suit me well.” 

Chastdlux, as was to be expected from a world traveller, gave a 
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better idea of the far-jlung commerce of the town of Providence 
which he, too, loved to visit. 

“The merchants export slaves/’ he wrote, "‘and salt provisions, 
and bring back salt and a great deal of molasses and sug^ from the 
West Indies. They fit out vessels also for the cod and whale fishing. 
The latter is carried on successfully between Cape Cod and Xong 
Island, but they often go as far as Baffin’s Straits and the Falkland 
Islands. The inhabitants of Providence, like those of Newport, also 
carry on the Guinea trade. They buy slaves there and carry them to 
the West Indies, where they take bills of exchange on Old England, 
for which they receive woollen stuffs and other merchandise.” 

We also owe to the pen of Chastellux, who could wield the pen as 
well as the sword, a charming picture of the domestic interior of a 
young American officer. While in Providence in November (1780) 
he came in frequent contact with a Colonel Peck, a distinguished 
Yale graduate and deputy adjutant-general in the Continental 
Army. “On the thirteenth,” he wrote, “I breakfasted with Colonel 
Peck, He is the amiable and courteous young oflBcer who spent last 
summer with General Heath at Newport. He received me in a 
charming small house where he lives with his wife, who is young 
also and has a pleasing countenance, but without anything striking. 
This little establishment, where coinfort and simplicity reign, gave 
an idea of that sweet and serene state of happiness which appears to 
have taken refuge in the New World, after it had left the Old.” 

But in speaking of church attendance, the marquis is for once un- 
gallant and even censorious. He wrote: 

“Piety is not the only motive that brings American ladies in 
crowds to the various places of worship. Deprived as they are of all 
shows and diversions whatsoever, the church is the grand theatre 
where they attend to display their extravagance and finery. There 
they come dressed in the finest silks overshadowed with a profusion 
of the most superb plumes. The hair of the head is raised and sup¬ 
ported upon cushions to an extravagant height, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the manner in which French ladies wore their hair some 
years ago. I had come here with no expectation of discovering traces 
of French modes and fashions in the w'ilds of America, but I find 
that the headdresses of all the women, except the Quakers, are high, 
spreading, and decked profusely with our gauzes.” 

M. Blanchard, on the other hand, dwelt frequently and at length 
upon the strict and evidently sincere observance of the Sabbath 
noticeable everywhere, but particularly in Boston and Providence. 
Of the latter place he wrote: “At Providence some amiable women 
of a lively disposition, at whose houses I frequently called, were even 

unwilling to sing on Saturday evening.” 

The most valuable of these sketches are undoubtedly those written 
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bv Chastellux. Bearing a letter of introduction from Franklin, he 
was the first of the French officers to tisit Washington in the Nctv 
Jersey camp he later so well described.' The Commander-in-Chief 
w' ac pleased wnth this unusual guest and in his next letter to Franklin 
he MTote: ‘T thank you for bringing me acquainted with a gentle¬ 
man of his merit, knowledge, and agreeable manners.” For his part, 
the French soldier and academician was greatly impressed b\- the 
appearance and bearing of ashington and he hailed him as the 
“soul and support of one of the greatest revolutions that have ever 
happened or can happen again.” His charming account of Wash- 
inoton. his srenerals and his aides, as he saw them in the Continental 
camp near Paramus, Xew Jersey, toward the end of November i 780, 
reads as follows: 

‘‘He [Washin^on] conducted me to his house where I found the 
company still at table although the dinner had long been over. He 
presented me to the Generals Knox, \Vaine, Howe, and to his 
Family, then composed of Colonels Hamilton and Tilghman, his 
Secretaries and his aides de Camp, and Major Gibbs, commander 
of his guards; for in England and America, the Aides de camp, 
adjutants and other officers attached to the General form what is 
called his Familv. 

“A few glasses of Claret and Madeira accelerated the acquaint¬ 
ances I had to make and I soon felt mvself at mv ease near the 

* ^ 

greatest and the best of men. The goodness & benevolence which 
characterize him are evident from every thing about him; but 
the confidence he gives birth to never occasions improper 
familiaritv.'^ 

On the following day Chastellux inspected the troops and com¬ 
plimented them on their fine appearance. A heaw rain came on, 
and the distinguished guests, now “thoroughly wet through,'’ took 
refuge at the '‘quarters of the Marquis de Lafayette where/’ said 
Chastellux, “I warmed myself with great pleasure, partaking from 
time to time of a large bowl of grog, which is stationai^' on his table 
and is presented to every* officer who enters.” 

The French officer continues: 


On our return [to Washington’s Headquarters] we found a good dinner 
ready and about twenty' guests among whom were Generals Howe and 
St, Clair. The repast was in the English fashion, consisting of eight or ten 

large dishes of butchers meat and poultry' with vegetables of several sorts 
followed by* a second course of pastry. 

After this the cloth wbs taken off and a great quantity of nuts w'as ser\'ed 
which General Washington usually continues eating for two hours, con¬ 
versing and toasting all the time. These nuts [hickory nuts] are sen.ed half 


^ Ata’ Traieh in Amciika<, 
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open and the company are never done picking and eating thwi , His 

Excellency was pleased to enter with me into the particulars of some of the 

principal operations of the war—^but always with a modesty & conciseness 

which proved that it was from pure complaisance that he mentioned 
them. 

About half-past seven we rose from table & immediately the servants 
came to shorten it and convert it into a roimd one; for at dinner it was 
placed diagonally to give more room, I was surprised at thk manceuvre 
and asked the reason foi^it. I was told they were going to lay the cloth for 
supper. In half an hour I retired to my chamber, fearing lest the General 
might have business and that he remained in company only on my account, 
but at the end of another half hour I was informed that His l^cellency 
expected me at supper. 

I returned to the dining room, protesting against this Supper, but the 
General told me he was accustomed to take something in the evening, that 
if I would only be seated I should only eat some fruit & assist in the con^ 
versation. 

There were no strangers now and nobody remained but the General’s 
family. The suppler was composed of three or four dishes, some fruit, and 
above all a great abundance of nuts which were as well received in the 
evening as at dinner. The cloth being removed, a few bottles of good claret 
and Madeira were placed on the table. 

I observed that there was,more solemnity in the Toasts at dinner; tiiere 
were several ceremonious ones, the others were suggested by the General 
and given out by his aides de camp who performed the honours of the table 
at dinner; for one of them is every day seated at the bottom of the table 
near the General to serve the Company and distribute the bottles. 

The toasts in the evening were given by Col. Hamilton without order or 
ceremony—^after Supper the guests are generally desired to give a Sentiment; 
that is to say a lady to whom they are attached by some sentiment, either 
of love or friendship. This Supper or conversation commonly lasted from 
9 to 11, always free, always agreeable. 


In Philadelphia, as everywhere else, the Chevalier de Chastellux 
evidently enjoyed himself immensely on his travels. Here indeed the 
charm of the unusual visitor was greatly appreciated. In his narra¬ 
tive he made the following notes: 

“I was invited to drink tea at Colonel Bland’s. That is to say, to 

attend a sort of assembly, pretty much like the conversazioni of Italy, 
for tea here is the substitute for the rinfresca. Mr. Howell, Governor 
Qf Greorgia, Mr. Izard, Arthur Lice [the two last lately arrived 
from Europe], M, de l»afayette, M. de Noailles, M. de Damas, etc., 
etc., were of the party. Colonel Bland is a taU, handsome man who 
has been in the West Indies, where he acquired French. He is said 
to be a great soldier, but at present serves his country well in Con¬ 
gress, from Virginia. The Southern delegates, in fact, have great 
credit. They are incessantly labouring to avert any idea of pur¬ 
chasing peace.” 


i 
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french officers view AMERICA 

Chastellux is here referring to the distrust ol tin* New I’.ngl.ind 
congressiTien, in whom, as his corrcspondenct* sho\\^, Nl. (jciaid, 
the first Minister from France, had so little conlid< ricr. 11 is leitt^rs tn 
Paris reveal that he was alway'S afraid they vsnuld abandon the 
French alliance and make the best possible terms loi ihernselves - 
a suspicion that, as the evxnt disclosed, was without justilu ation. 
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The March to the Hudson 


THE armies were at a standstill. No joint action had been decided 
on. Only time was marching on. The resources of the colonists were 
dwindling rather than increasing, and the outlook was indeed dark. 

Only in the direction of Paris was there a rainbow of promise in the 
skies. 

Writing to Colonel John Laurens, the military envoy in Paris, 
under date of April 9, 1781, Washington put the situation frankly 
as he saw it. His words were: 

“If France delays a timely and powerfiil aid in the critical posture 
of our affmrs it will avail us nothing should she attempt it hereafter. 
We are at this hour suspended in the Balance; not from choice but 
from hard and absolute necessity; and you may rely upon it as a 
fact that we cannot transport the provisions from the States in which 
they are assessed to the army, because we cannot pay the teamsters 
who will no longer work for Certificates. It is equally certain that 
oiu* troops are fast approaching to Nakedness, and that we have 
nothing to clothe them with, that our hospitals are without medicines 
and otir sick without nutriment except such as well men eat; and 
that our public works are at a Stand and the artificers disbanding. 
But why need I run into detail, when it may be declared in a word, 
that we are at the end of our tether, and that now or never our 
deliverance must come!”' 

Certainly at this critical moment Rochambeau cannot be charged 
with shrinking from the facts or of seeking to make the news from 
the American front more palatable to the authorities at home or 
elsewhere. In his letter to Washington of February 2, 1781,' he 
stated: 

“I have seen Colonel Laurens [sent by Washington to exchange 
view's before he undertook his mission to France] and I talked to him 
dans toute la vMU de man dm. I urged upon him the necessity to open 
his soul, to speak right out [upon his arrival in France] on the state 
of distress in which this unhappy country will be placed unless 

powerful assistance is forthcoming now.” 

Laurens followed this advice to the letter and, as the French 
records show-, his plain speaking gave great offence to Vergennes and 

• Sparks, Wadw^m, viii, p. 5. ’ Ibid. 
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to the other ministers. He was the first, but by no means the Iasi, 
American envoy w ho was to be denounced as practising “shirt-sleeve 


diplomacy.” 

At this critical moment the “succours” that were in sight, or 
promised, did not even approximate to the minimum figures of what 
Washington and Rochambeau had thought nec^sar>^ to save the 
situation. Rochambeau w'anted an addition of ten thousand men 
to his command and in default of these reinforcements Washington 
asked for financial assistance that w'ould enable him to equip and 
maintain on a w^ar footing an American army of thirty thousand 
men, or say, a force six times as great as the men that w'cre then 
with the colours. The Vicomte de Rochambeau, the son of the 


French general, carried these suggestions, really demands, to France, 
^ter the conference at Hartford. On reaching Versailles on Novem¬ 
ber 26th he laid them before Vergennes. The French Minister w as 
greatly disturbed by w^hat he characterized as Us immenses demmides 
du Congres, “It wBuld not be possible for the King to accede to 
them,” was his prompt reply, “and if he did so he would surely ruin 
France!” 


Vergennes appreciated how delicate w'as the situation, and in his 
dispatches he now urged M. de la Luzerne to prepare Congress for 
the formal refusal that could not be long delayed. 

“If the King were to consult only his affection for the United 
States,” he wrote, “he would not hesitate. But this is now the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth campaign in w'hich they [the Americans] have 
been sustained. By these proposals the expenses of the last campaign 
would be exceeded and they call for the extraordinary outlay of 
150 milhons. . . , The King is obliged to have recourse to retrench¬ 
ment and to loans for his own services, and he was justified in ex¬ 
pecting that the United States would at least provide for the expenses 
of their own army. Our wish to aid them at every point had induced 
us to advance recently to M. Franklin one million with w^hich to 
meet the obligations of last year and four million to provide for the 
estimates of the coming year. We wish, therefore, that they had not 
sent Mr. Laurens to us. We shall be grieved to refuse him, but Con¬ 
gress must be notified of this refusal in advance in order that it 
may not be taken by surprise.”* 

It was at this dark moment in the affairs of the alliance that 
Frankhn took up his pen and wrote his masterpiece which is beau* 
coup dire. It certainly helped to tip the uncertain scales in favour of 
further effort for America. He began by insisting upon the “unalter¬ 
able resolution of the LFnitcd States to maintain their liberties and 
independence and to adhere to the alliance at evcr>' hazard.” No one 
knew better than the great man who w’as w riting that very* different 

* Doniol, La Parikipaiion de la France^ iv, p, 537. 
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views were current in Paris^ and ako no one knew better that un¬ 
fortunately these views were not entirely without foundation. In a 
substantial paragraph he stated their wants—their pressing needs* 

«If 

in aid of their own exertions the Court of France can be pre¬ 
vailed upon to assume a naval superiority in American seas; to 
furnish the arms and ammuni tion and clothing specified in the 
estimate, heretofore transmitted, and to assist with the loan men¬ 
tioned in the letter, they (the Americans) flatter themselves that 
imder the Divine blessing the war must be speedily terminated with 
Glory and advantage to both nations,’’ 

Franklin dwelt upon the distress and the sufferings of the American 
troops which Lafayette had d^cribed to him with such sympathetic 
wor^ and then came the master stroke: “I am grown old,” he 
wTOte. ‘"I find myself much enfeebled by my recent illness. It is 
probable I shall not long have any more concern in these affairs. I 
therefore now express my opinion to Your Excellency that the present 
conjimction is critical; that there is some danger lest Congress should 
lose its influence over the people, if it is foimd unable to procure the 
aids that are wanted, and that the whole system of the New Govern¬ 
ment in America may thereby be shaken.”^ 

Of course Franklin was much too wise to leave Vergennes imder 
the impression that he did not also have the French cause at heart. 
On the contrary , he proceeded to demonstrate how, in helping 
America, France would be safeguarding her own vital interests* So 
he points out, ‘^(i) If the English are suffered once to recover our 
countT)’', such an opportunity of effectual separation, as the present, 
may not occur again in the course of ages. (2) That the possession 
of those fertile and extensive regions and that vast sea-coast (Ameri¬ 
can) vstU afford them so broad a basis for future greatness, by the 
rapid grow'th of their commerce, and breed of seamen and soldiere, 
as will enable them to become the terror of Europe, and to raerdse 
with impunity that insolence which is so natural to their nation and 
which will increase enormously with the increase of their power.”* 
While Vergennes did not accede to all these demands, indeed 
even the long-promised and long-awaited Second Division was not 
granted, what w^as given most fbrtimately sufficed. Nor was Ver¬ 
gennes entirely in accord with the line of argument which the Ameri¬ 
cans and their French friends advanced. In council the 
argued, ‘Tf more French troops are sent to Ammca the English 
would increase their force proportionately w hich with so many mom 
French soldiers removed from the European scene they w^uld be 
able to do.” In his letter to Luzerne of this date he shows that he is 
unfavourably impressed by the mutinous conduct of the Pennsylvama 
and the New Jersey troops. He expresses the fear that if so much is 

• Whaiton, Ditlomatk Conespondenu, iv, p. 254. 
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done for them the Americans relax their efforts/* Then, after 
the words of blame and the reser\'ations, the great ne\\^. Count de 
Grasse had been ordered to send part of his fleet, now on the p)cint 
of sailing from Brest, to the *‘North American coast, to co-operate 
in any tmdertaking which may be projected by the French and the 
American generals/* l^e number of ships that will be sent, he 
explained, "will depend upon the need the Spaniards [in the West 
Indies] have of our assistance/* In regard to finance the twenty-five 
million livTes asked for was impossible, but the French King will 
"advance to the Americans in the form of a gratuitous subsidy the 
sum of six million li\Tcs toumois, making the total of the advances 
in tt\'o years 14 million livres toumois. 

Now, whether due to the plain speaking of young Laurens, the 
suavity of Lafayette, or the vCise counsel of Franklin, it is certain 
that, as the result of their united endeavours, the outlook became 
suddenly brighter. With the arrival of the Concords at Boston on 
May 8th, with the Vicomte de Rochambeau on board, and also the 
new^ admiral of the French fleet, \I. de Barras, came dispatches that 
were precise in their nature, and as a result they were comforting. 
The fiigates also brought "hard money” to the amount of a million 
livres and some explanation of why the long-exjjccted Second Divi¬ 
sion had dropped out of sight. Holland had at last openly joined the 
alliance, but for the moment, at least, far firom being of assistance, 
she had to be helped. This circumstance, together with the jxjwcrful 
British fleet cruising outside, had detained in Brest the long-prayed- 
for reinforcements. 

But this dispatch did not close the budget of good news—the first 
that had come across the seas since the arrival of Rochambeau. 
There was also a letter to him, a most important letter, written by 
M. de Castries, the Minister of the Marine, dated Brest, March 21, 
1781, and it read; "So as not to deprive America of the assistance 
which was destined for her. His Majesty took the immediate step 
of supplying funds and with this purpose in vie\v had assigned the 
sum of six milhon livres which General Washington could employ 
to meet the needs of the American Army/’ And then the greatest 
announcement of all the welcome budget (“but of course most 
confidential, the Minister insists); ‘^The Comte de Grasse, in com¬ 
mand of the W^est Indian squadron now' on the e\^e of sailing fi'om 
F^ce, has orders to enter American w aters in July or August pour 
ddgager, to break the blockade by which the squadron of M. de 
Barras had been imprisoned for such a long time in Narraganseit 
waters.” Proudly the Minister enumerated the units of the great 
fleet that were ordered to sail \vith de Grasse and he concluded w'ith 
the triumphant note: “There wdll be thirty-eight vessek in all, and 

* Doniol, Paritcipaiwn dt la France, iv, p. 584. 
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SO for a considerable period he will be master of the American coast 

and able to co-operate with you if you wish to undertake operations 
in the North.”* 

Electrified by this stirring annoimcement that at last put an end 
to their \\inter of discontent, that closed the long months of delay, 
doubt, and uncertainty, in a few hours the long-postponed talk, face 
to face, was arranged between Washington and Rochambeau, to 
discuss the next step, now that a real step forward was possible. 

To escape the publicity that could not be avoided in a bustling 
town such as Hartford, the charming little village of Weathersfield 
was selected for the conference. In the following short sentences 
Washington recorded the bare outline Of the meeting that was to 
have results of such transcendent importance. The entries in his 
journal rtm: 

‘‘igth (May)—Breakfasted at Litchfield, dined at Farmington 
and lodged at Weathersfield at the home of Joseph Webb. 

“21—Monday. Count de Rochambeau with the Chevalier de 
Chastellux arrived about Noon. 

“22—Tuesday, Fixed with Count de Rochambeau the plan of the 
Campaign. This day Americans and French dined together at 
CoUyer’s Tavern in Weathersfield. 

“23—(Wednesday). Count de Rochambeau set out on his return 
to Newport while I prepared and forwarded dispatches to the 
Governors of the four New England states (tmder flying seals).” 

The Webb House, where the tentative plans were discussed and 
the good understanding reached, still stands; and, thanks to the care 
of the Colonial Dames of America who treasure it, it has defied the 
ravages of time and escaped both the neglect and the degradation 
to which, in the decades of forgetfulness, so many Revolutionary 
landmarks and monuments have succumbed. Nothing is changed. 
The same trees are there under which the generals sat. You can hear 
the rustle of the maps, from the pen and pencil of Erskine, which 
they studied; and the words of the agreements that were reached 
ring in your ears. You can hear the galloping of the couriers as they 
hastened away, carrying Washington’s dispatches North, South, 
East, and West under “flying seals” to the sluggish governors of 
the dormant states. Money, provisions, transportation—all must be 
forthcoming. “Now or never” was the slogan of that memorable 
day; fortunately for America and the world it was **now.” 

While all the participants behaved with diplomacy and with 
discretion and there was, mirabtle diclu^ little or no leakage, it is 
quite certain that in all the discussions Washington stood out for his 
projected attack on Ne\v York and that he was supported, though 
not enthusiastically, by General Knox, the chief of the Continental 

* Archives Nat. Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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artiller)". He was also supported by General Duportail, a French 
officer who had ser\'ed almost from the beginning of the war as chief 
of the American engineers, and who, a few years later, was to become 
Minister of War in France. 

If Rochambeau’s mind was made up at this moment he was too 
diplomatic to show it, and he apparently gave all due weight to the 
reasons Washington advanced in these w^ords against the Southern 
expedition: ‘‘The great waste of men which we have found from 
experience in long marches in the Southern states—the difficulty 
of transport by land—and others too well kno^\’n to Count de 
Rochambeau to need repeating, show that an operation against 
New York should be preferred in the present circumstances. . . 
And that there might not be the remotest chance of ambiguity or 
misunderstanding the very day the exchange of views w'as con¬ 
cluded and Rochambeau left for New^rt to prepare for the march 
—to the Hudson at least—Washington wrote to the French Minister, 
“I should be wanting in respect and confidence were I not to add 
that our object is New York.*" 

At the time that the Weathersfield conference w*as called Thomas 
Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, urged Washington to come 
South and take conunand of the forces of his mother state. Washing¬ 
ton admitted in his reply that “his inclination would lead him to the 
defence of the state where his property^ and connections are,” but 
added that “among the powerful objections of leaving his present 
station the most powerful is the fact that no other person has power 

to conunand the French troops, now about to form a junction with 
this army.” 

Fortunately this letter wtbs not published, and so in the days of 
stress and of possible misunderstanding the colonists did not learn of 
the confidential instructions which had been given to Rochambeau, 
and which, exercising a wise discretion, he had promptly shown to 
Washington. They had evidently been drawn with the purpose of 
preventing French troops from being placed under the conunand of 
a Sulhvan or of a s imilar incompetent, of whom it may be admitted 
ffiere were still one or tw o at least in the American Army. This 
instruction read: “But in case the French Dhision should not be 
unmediately umted to General Vasington [rir] and should be 
detached for an expedition or for operations with American corps, 
each of the generals shall be independent, the one of the other, 
whatever their resp^tive rank may be.” There was still another 
reser\^rion which it is also most natural that the French should have 
made and to which Washington had no objection: “As far as possible 
you ai*e to keep the French troops entrusted to your command as a 
Corps and you may state to General Washington, under w hose orders 
the French troops must serve, as the occasion may present, that it is 
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the intention of the King that the French troops should not be 
scattered and that they should alwa^'S serve as a Corps d’AmiM and 
under French generals, save only in the case of temporary detach* 
ment, and that in these cases it is expected that in a few days they 
should rejoin the main Body” (of the French).* 

At Weatheisfield, while the plans of campaign were being dis¬ 
cussed, what undoubtedly became the closest and deepest fiiendship 
of Washington for a French oflficer was forming, for, of course, we 
must r^ard young Liafayette, as the French did, as an American 
oflficer. Fortunately Rochambeau brought with him to the con¬ 
ference as hi*; assistant and interpreter the 'world trav'cUer who had 
\isited the American Army in New Jersey, and it was not long before 
Washington, who by nature as well as from training tvas always 
distant, always formal, found these valuable defences thawing before 
the suimy charm of the Chevalier de Chastellux. 

Of course in the French Army there were many grands seigneurs 
and many veteran soldiers, men whose experience on the historic 
European battlefields must have been revealing and absorbin^y 
interesting to ^Vashington, the Indian ^ghter and the colonial path¬ 
finder. But Chastellux was all these things and more. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Seven Years W ar, and then, as the fiiend 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and as the honoured guest of Madame 
Geoffrin with whom he dined on the famous Wednesday evenmgs, 
he must be regarded as a carpet kmght also. He was an academician 

_the first member of that learned company who explored Ammca 

and wTOte a book about it. He was certainly the most finished 
nroduct of the best European education that Washington had come 
L contact with, and it k easy to see the quick conquest which his 
cultivated mind achieved. It was immediate and complete perhaps 
because throughout his long and splendid career Washington had 
a lively appreciation of how fragmentary and imperfect hk 
education had been. Indeed, as late as July 1785, though thra 
acclaimed by both worlds as the greatest of men, when Datad 
Humphreys be^ed him, even importuned him, to write a narrative 
of the great events of which he had been such a gr^t p^, he 
declined to do it, not only because of'‘a pressure of busmess (those 
farm problems at Mount Vernon 1 ), but because of “a consaousness 

of a defective education/’ 

Here there came to him out of the skies a man who was on an 
affectionate footing with the gods and half-gods of the poUtc wor 
of Europe; a man who knew Grimm, d’Alembert, 
who was frequendy the host of Hume and Gibbon, who had earn 
on dkcussions with Helvetius, with Turgot, and WTth Bnenne, the 

1 Archives, Hist. Guerre, 3733- Instruction Montbarcy to Rochambeau dated 
March i, 
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future cardinal. In a word, the man who came to Weathersficid 
with Rochambeau and sat in with Washington as interpreter and 
adviser was a very interesting figure, and, as he spoke English 
fluently, the information that he had and the experience that 
were behind him did not remain a closed book to the American 

officers. , • V j 

Of course Chastellux’s narrative of travels in ^erica had not 

appeared, nor yet the remarkable thesis he wrote in 1785 in ar^'er 
to the question propounded in that year by the Abbe Ra>"nal, Was 
the discovery of America an advantage or a disadvantage to the 
world?’* but his great volume, FeliciU Publique, which runs to eight 
hundred pages, w^as in eveiy* hand. Some of the conclusions which 
our philosophic soldier reached in those da^'s are today almost 
topical. Professional soldier though he was, Chastellux believed in 
the possibility of eternal peace, and w'as bold enough to shout his 
belief from the housetops, to the no little disgust of his army com¬ 
rades. He, while ever active in his mihtary duties, was always saying 
that peace would bring about Felicite Publique and that nothing 
else would or could. Curiously enough, Chastellux was the advocate 
of a league of nations long before the modern phase of this ever- 
recurring ideal had taken shape; and there is still another one of his 
opinions which is remarkably up to date. 

**Today,” he wrote, “nothing impoverishes like war.” And he 
was intelligent enough to note and to emphasize that the impover- 
ishment of the victor, if less noticeable, is none the less real than is 
the sad plight of the vanquished—a truth which some very^ great 
men discovered only as recently as the decade in w'hich we arc 
living. Chastellux threw out the hopeful suggestion that these impor¬ 
tant facts which he stressed could not continue to pass unnoticed 
for ever. He was confident that the children of men, stupid as they 
often seemed to be, would some day learn this lesson, and he closed 
with the hopeful statement: “Love of riches, after havdng caused 
so many evils to humanity, will resolve itself into the remedy of all 
our ills. When it is seen, as it should be, that war only imf)overishes 
and ruins, it will imdoubtedly be discarded.” 

A great many ponderous tomes have been wTitten botli in favour 
of and also in criticisni of the ideas of political economy which 
Chastellux so eloquendy defended. Indeed, only recendy a Sorbonne 
doctor wrote a thesis, crowned with honours, which attempts to 
prove that this gallant French soldier, so dear to Washington, was 
the first of the Modems. I shall not pursue my inquiry into this phase 
of the chevalier’s activities, but merely quote the words of Jerome 
Adolphe Blanqui, which were exceedingly' generous when you re¬ 
member that it is a man of the university world, a closet philosopher, 
who is speaking of a brilliant soldier. “He was,” said Blanqui, “one 
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of the first writers who dared to shake off the yoke of the classic 
traditions and to describe the world as he saw it.” 

With the problems of the opening campaign and the pressure of 
the many other difficulties besetting them, it is not probable that 
Washington and ChasteUux, so far apart in their life experiences, 
so close in their sympathies, discoursed upon these vital matters in 
the Connecticut village, but it is quite certain that Washington was 
impressed by the manners of the man, and equally certain that he 
perceived in ChasteUux the qualities which Voltaire discovered a 
year or two later when he addressed to the chevalier his essay on 
Goui (Taste) and hailed him as the High Priest of the new god 
that had arisen in France; 

Vousy logez caipres du Mtdire 
Et U gout est m Dim nouveau 
Qui vous a nontme son grand^prStre. 

If his letters and journals show that Washington was completely 
under the spell that the visitor cast about him, the unusual visitor, 
so dexterous with both pen and sword, it is pleasa nt to note that the 
attraction was mutual and lastii^. Three years later, when Chas¬ 
teUux was back in France and the banquets at the generous table 
of Madame Geoffirin were resumed, Grimm to Kderot: 

“ChasteUux is back from America; Washington is his God.” 


According to M. Blanchard, on the very day of his rctrm to 
Newport from the historic Coimecticut village, Rochambcau issued 
the preliminary orders for the French troops to prepare fiir the 
march South that had at last been ^eed upon. Of course now the 
troubles of the supply officers grew heavy, espedaUy so for M. 
chard, who had been chosen to act as a pioneer surveyor to go ahead 
and secure provisions so that the marching troops shoidd tra^ on 
fiiU stomachs. According to the chief commissary, and m this he 
is supported by Feisen, the difficulties of the march were g^t, and 
poor Blanchard was evidently in anything but a happy bame o 
mind—especiaUy at the start. As he proceeded along the propo^ 
route to the Hudson, buying and bartering for provisions, he ^te, 
“The Americans suppUed us with nothing. We were obliged to 
purchase everything and provide ourselves with the merest _ 

It is said that it is better to make war in an enemy^s country ra 
than among one’s friends. If that is an axiom, it acquire more tmto 

when war is made in a poor and exhaust^ their 

are possessed of UtUe knowledge, are selfish and ffivided m thw 

opinions.” Wffien the hour of departure struck, ^ 
hand to see the gaUant feUoi.^ off and to ^ than 
of fbp nnlookers noted curious things. One was 
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every fifth soldier was given a bottle of \Tnegar which he was ordered 

out and mix with the drinking water “to kUl the malaria 
germs.” A vnsc precaution, doubtless, but soon to be discarded, as 
were the red flannel anti^holera belts so generously served out to 
the American volunteers of 1898 as they embarked for Cuba. 

After the long months of inactivity the French soldiers now 
marched into the unknown land with alacrity and enthusiasm. Many 
rumours were current as to where they were going, what was to be 
their destination, but happily on one point there was complete 
agreement—^they were marching toward the enemy! 

On his first day out as a supply scout, Blanchard stopped to dine 
at the famous Waterman’s Tavern, five leagues from Providence, 
and pushed on later to Plainfield, where, as he sa^^s, he lay the 
night.” The next night he "lay at Bolton,” where he “was very sick 
after a fatiguing march.” On the eighteenth he arrived at Hartford, 
by-passing *^a ferry across the Connecticut Rivxr, which emptied 
into the sea and carries vessels of 70 tons up to Hartford. 

“After having paid some attention to my business,” he continued, 
“I went to dine with Colonel Wadsworth, w^hom I had known in 
Newport. He is the person who supplied the Army there. He has 
a handsome house, very neady fiimished.” 

Leaving Blanchard in the midst of his troubles, let us return to 
Rochambeau, who, with the main body, was getting ready to move, 
but rather slowly, as the Americans thought. He first asked Governor 
Greene for an order “to impress all w^agons that arc on Rhode Island 
for carrying our baggage as far as Bristol Ferry.” But it was not until 
June 9th the actual orders were issued for the First Division to 
embark on the following day. This w^as the Bourbonnab brigade and 
was composed of the banner regiment of that name and the Royal 
Deux-Ponts. This was to be followed next day by the Soissonais 
brigade, composed of that regiment and the battalions of the 
Saintonge raiment. 

These troops embarked in Utde boats on the river, met with the 
usual difficuldes, and only reached Providence late that evening, too 
late to go into camp, so the town authorities placed a number of 
vacant houses at their disposal. Here there ensued qui^e a delay in 
the forward movement. There was great difficulty in collecting 
horses for the artillery and trained oxen for the baggage wagons. 
After all, these were problems for the supply oflScers alone, and 
Closen, who arrived in town on the fourteenth with Rochambeau, 

was on the tiptoe of excitement and made the following notes in 
his diary: 

"Besides the military objective, about which I know^ more than 
the others, and which I know will furnish us with a most interesting 
campaign, we are all looking forward to other pleasures, seeing the 
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new country, making new acquaintances, learning all about other 
provinces, the habits of the people, their products, and having inter¬ 
course with the good Americans.” 

Now another occasion for delay cropped up, and M. Blanchard 
was at his wits’ end how to care for re inf orcements which had 
arrived in Boston. Whatever others may think, M. Blanchard, who 
had to feed them, considered this windfall most inopportune. Count 
Rochambeau made the official announcement to Washington in his 
letter of the fifteenth firom Providence: “Of my troops who have 
landed in Boston today, there are 400 who are in condition for duty 
and 260 attacked with the Scurvy. The 400 will arrive here on Sun¬ 
day, and on Monday, the i8th, I will push on with the regiment of 
Bourbonnais. The horses, the artillery, and the wagons are arriving 
from different places, and I trust that from now on the movement 

of every regiment will go on regularly.” 

In the early stages of the march the brigade formation seems to 
have been abandoned. The British were far away, lethargic, and 
there was no danger of an attack j and so *^as not to be a burden 
to the inhabitants,” Closen wrote, "the device of smaller separate 
units was hit upon.” This is made clear by a letter which Rocham¬ 
beau sent to the Commander-in-Chief, reporting his progress, under 

date of June 22nd, from Hartford: 

“I arrived here yesterday with the first raiment, which has b^ 
followed this day by the second, and will be tomorrow by the third 
and on the day after by the fourth. I shall stay hei« this day and 
tomorrow to allow time for our broken artillery caissons and car¬ 
riages to be mended, and our young artillery horses and oxen to 
refresh themselves. I shall set off the day sifter tomorrow with the 
first regiment for Newtown, and I shall probably arrive there on 

the 28th and stay the 29th and the 30th.” 

Once there, the French general stated that he would assemble 

the regiments in brigades. They would be approaching enemy 

country then, and more precautions had to be taken. After Newto^ 

he expected to march in two divisions to the North River. He al» 

explained that as a protection from attack, Lauzun wotdd march 

on his left flank by a different route nearer the sound through 

Middleton and Wallingford, Ripton and North Stratford, where 

he was expected to arrive on the twenty-eighth. ^ 

There are in existence many charming letters that were rccciv 

from the soldiers on the march to the front or 

smely none can be more charming than this letter o 

son to Noailles dated “Newport 31st of ye 6th Mo. 1781 : 

Since I wrote last I have had the pleasure of receKai^ thme ‘»*^**'® 

and the pain of perusing one of the . 9 th both from 
• ... _; til A «^n!uitinn which dirccts my pCOj 
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not._confess I was hurt at the idea of thy admitting a thought that it 

is in the power of absence to reduce our fiiendship to an acquaintance; 
or of time to banish him from our memory: indeed, we shall thank it 
injurious, while our hearts speak a language so different, they say it will 
be impossible ever to forget what has made such pleasing impressions 
upon them—^but if I proceed in this way, I shall be suspected of that 
inclination to quarrel which I have so often been accused of. I will there¬ 
fore change the subject and thank thee most sincerely for the pleasure I 
received from the letter of the 17th and the one of the 19th too. And so you 
have bid a long adieu to this part of the country , and arc go^ far from 
us, but my letters shall pursue thee, they shall continually evince to thee 
the sincerity of that attachment. ... How has thee contri\*cd, Count de 
Noaiiles, to conceal from us the courtier, which might have dazzled our 
eyes, without touching our hearts i and appear to us only in the endearing 
light of a friend? . . . My mamma . . . ever claims half thy letters; my 
father and sister demand their share of me, and if I was to submit quietly 
to all their requisitions, I should reserve none for myself.,.. Your departure 
from this place has furnished abundant employment for the idle daughters 
of Parnassus^ every murmuring nvulet and shady grove is called to witness 
their grief, and every weeping muse is invoked to describe their sorrows* 
This must doubtless be a very great consolation to you; and to add to thy 
private satisfaction I assure thee the red and white are distinguished [red 

and white were the colours of his raiment] 
if thou wishes to make us happy, let us hear often from thee, and be 
assured that everything which concerns thee is very interesting to this 
family. May God Almighty preserve thee in every danger, prays M. R* 
31st of ye 6th Mo. 1781.^ 

M. de Closen^ now one of Rochambeau’s aides, in his account of 
the first day*s march fix>m Providence, went more fully into military 
details: 

“The Army will divide its provisions for man and beast, and camp 
in different places, so that the passage of the troops m^y not be a 
burden to the inhabitants. Wishing to perform a double service for 
a time I b^an by mounting guard the evening of our departure 
from Providence and I decided with the General’s permission to 
march with the raiment the first days of the march that I might 
perform some act of service for my comrades and not let them do 
everything for me. On the 19th I left with the Regiment of Deux- 
Fonts. M. de Viomesnil [the elder] was the superior officer of this 
Division. Our first day’s march was very exhausting, owing to the 
bad roads between Providence and Waterman’s Tavern, and for that 
matter the troops always march badly the first day out. The artilleiy 
arrived very late. On the 20th we continued our march until we 
reached Plainfield which is composed of some thirty houses w^hich 
surround the meeting house. The roads were still very bad. Plain- 

■ Stone, Our Frmuh 
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field offers an excellent protection for ten thousand men to op{>ose 
an enemy who might attempt to cross the Connecticut River.*’ 

Later Closen wTOte: “On the 23rd we joined the regiment of 
Bourbonnais at East Hartford wthout experiencing oin: former diffi¬ 
culties, as all the roads over which we marched were good. Head¬ 
quarters were at Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, situated on 
the right bank of the river of the same name which is navigable for 
boats of 150 tonnage for 40 miles farther up the river. East Hartford 
derives its name from the fact that the ^ver divides the town in 
two parts. In the afternoon I went to Weathersfield, a charming 
village four miles beyond Hartford. From a belfiry I had one of the 
most beautiful views imaginable. A veritable panorama opened 
before my eyes, 

“The two da^-s* sojourn which each di\^ion made at Hartford 
was fully occupied in repairing the artUlerj’ caissons and the 
wagons. The Royal Deux-Ponts have lost three men up to now 
and the Soissonais nine. During our stay here troops, guns, animals, 
equipage, and baggage were all ferried across the river.” 

The Abbe Robin, however delightful as a diarist, was not a 
veteran campaigner, and while he was proud of the way the officers 
and men bore up imder the hardships of the march, as for himself 
he grumbled not a little. He joined the Soissonais regiment at Provi¬ 
dence and he repKirted that the town was w^ell populated, “the houses 
mostly wooden—though some are handsome and built of brick,” 
Then the padre tells of his personal sorrows: 

“HavTOg boofo to divert my mind from Ae fatigues, I write often 
and in place of ink use the sap from the fruit of an herb—happy if I 
may but be able to rest aw^hile. But no—^fiom two o’clock in the 
morning the nois^' beating of the drum ordei’S me to tear myself 
aM^ay from my hard bed, one must hastilly pack up his ambulatory 
dwelling—mount one’s horse or follow on foot the slow march of the 
foot-soldier bent under the w'eight of his knapsack. Arriving at the 
place destined for the camp one must still wait during the best part 
of the day for the wagons carrying our baggage. The sun has almost 
run its course before oiu* debilitated stomachs have perform^ their 
important functions. Stretched out on the dusty grass panting with 
thirst, I often wdshed—like the Rich Man—that another Lazarus 
would dip the tip of his finger in water to quench my thirst. Our 
young leaders, brought up in ease and luxury’’, stand the strain with 
a courage which m^es me blush at my weakness. Their fimgJ but 
abundant table offers to the officers an existence which without 
means and Serviants had been well-nigh impossible, and they en¬ 
courage the soldiers by walking ahead of them. 

*‘The astonishing thing,” continued the abbe, “is to witness the 

French characteristic of gaiety on all these painful marches. The 
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Americans whom curiosity leads by thousands to our camps 
received with joy. We play for them our military instruments, which 
greatly appeal to them. Then officers, soldiers, and the Americans 
mix and dance together. It is the feast of Equality, the fiist fruits 
of the Alliance which should reign between these nations.” 

Of the fourth camp, that at Windham, Deux-Ponts wrote: 

‘‘We encamped in a little valley surrounded by woods. An hour 
after our arrival a fire broke out in the forest on the left of the 
camp. We employed three hundred men in trying to put it out, but 
did not succeed. The fire burnt only the brush-wood and did not 
attack the large trees. This accident, appalling in every other region, 
caused no excitement at all among the near-by Americans, whose 
coimtry is full of forests. Sometimes even they congratulate them¬ 
selves on having a big conflagration, as it saves them the trouble of 

cutting down the trees to clear the land.” 

Qosen, while at the fifth camp, recorded the following curious 

incident: 

“We reached Bolton (5th camp) with the greatest difficulty in the 
world. All the roads were frightful. I hold a position half-way up a 
hill at the foot of which we have pitched our camp. The Presbyterian 
minister of this place is a large, stout man with a generous amount 
of selTpossession. He is married, but being without children he 
suggested to the wife of Grenadier Gabel of the Royal Deux-Ponts 
that he would like to adopt one of her daughters, whom he promised 
to care for as if she were his own child, and, to close the bargain, 
he offered 30 Louis. But the Grenadier and his wife were greatly 
attached to their little four-year-old child and absolutely refused 
M. Colton^s oft-repeated offers—thus proving their unsel&h devo¬ 
tion and fine character.” ' 

This is the only reference in any of the diaries to the fact that 
apparently some of the French soldiers were accompanied by wives 
and children. 

Du Bourg is also enthusiastic with regard to the views and vistas 

he enjoyed in and near Hartford. In his diary he described it as 

quite a considerable place, divided by the River of the same name 

[jirj. We halted there to rest the troops and to make the necessary 

repairs to artillery and baggage waggons. On the afternoon of 

Jime 24 I went to see a charming village, called Wcathcrsficld, only 

about 4 miles from East Hartford. It would be impossible to find 

prettier houses and a more beautiful view. I climbed up into the 

steeple of the church and beheld the richest country I had yet seen 

in America. From this vantage point you can see for miles 
around.” 

The greatest road difficulties were met with at a place called 
Breakneck Hill, and du Bourg explains that this means Casse-cou 
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and adds that the hill was well named. Closen relates how, *^On 
the 27 th we marched to Barnes Tavern without much fatigue, but 
the following day we had a most exhausting march before reaching 
Break*Neck (between Waterbury and Southbury), a name well 
deserved for the stony roads and the endless moimtains with which 
this part of the country is covered. They made the journey most 
dangerous. Two very pretty yoimg ladies whom we found at the 
house of M. de Viomesnil seemed to appear out of space to receive 
us and to some extent mitigate the miseries experienced in the morn¬ 
ing. Our artillery and our wagons did not arrive, one by one, tmtil 
nine o’clock in the evening.” 

The tenth camp was a litde south-west of Newtown. ‘^We halted 
there,” wrote du Bourg, ‘‘and should not have left it so soon but for 
the orders which M. de Rochambeau received here from General 
Washington requesting him to hasten his march.” Du Bourg reports 
that the letter from American headquarters was dated June 30th, 
and that in it Washington urged the French commander “to push 
on his men with greater speed than hitherto maintained and by a 
different route, and all possible secrecy is also enjoined. Orders are 
accordingly given,” wrote du Bourg, “for the Fii-st Brigade to march 
in the morning (July i) and the Duke’s Legion which is now at New 
Stratford will tmdoubtedly march at the same time. The rest of the 
Army will follow when the next Division comes up tomorrow. 

These hurry orders, the reason for which w^as never completely 
disclosed, at least not to the French, brought Lauztm quickly out of 
Ck)nnecticut into the highlands of northern Westchester. He arrived 
at the village of Bedford early on July 2nd and continued his march 
that afternoon toward North Castle. It was on the historic green of 
this beautiful Revolutionary village that the cavalry under Lauzun, 
that had come from Lebanon by a route nearer the sound, joined 
forces with the infantry. To effect this jimcture Deux-Ponts tells 
how the Soissonais regiment was compelled to make two days’ 


journey in one. ^ ^ j • a ^ 

The pilgrim who tries to follow in his footsteps will find, as mdeea 

du Bourg warned him, that his stated itinerary wiU be difficult to 
retrace and that in some respects it is misleading. In those days 
which tried men’s ankles and the axles of their carts, as well as thek 
souls such roads as there were ran from north to south; also, it is 
well to remember that, as a general thing, the landmarks he urges 
you not to lose sight of are gone or no longer recognizable. 

If you persist in your purpose, now and again you come 
stretch of wood road that seems quite unchanged, since it resounded 
^vJth the martial clank of the metal trappings of Lauzun’s hussars, 
or echoed with the footsteps of Noailles and Closen, marclung ou 
in front to hearten their men. Of course as a general thmg the wmd- 
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ing roads which followed the local cattle tracks have l>ecn engulfed 
bv the great parkway's, and the broad avenues which the metropolis 
sends out into three states like grasping tentacles throttle all country- 

life. 

W^en yx>u leave Ridge bury, the northern section of the stately' 
Ridgefield of today' (it has forgotten its Revolutionary^ name), you 
advance toward the valley' of the \iianus along a road that is little 
changed, through sylvan scenes that must havx been familiar to 
Rochambeau’s men. The forest birds twitter with excitement at 
the sight of the unusual pedestrian, or is it perhaps that they, too, 
arc listening to the French drums and the American fifes as they" 
played the ‘‘Huron March” in the heroic marches long ago? 

Suddenly y*ou come out of the woodland and into a valley' of 
stately' trees and living streams, and if y ou are guided by Erskine’s 
map,^ and if w’ell advised you will be, y ou should look for the house 
where the map states, without further details, that ‘'A Devil” lived 
in those epic days. 

Here we are confronted by change; only a gaunt and blackened 
chimney indicates w'here this homestead stood, Piearing off to the 
right, and only a few' y'ards farther on, the narrow, hesitating wood 
road is suddenly' sw'allowed up by* a great highway'; it know'S exaedy 
where it is going and will not deviate for hill or dale. Three hundred 
yards farther along it almost runs ov'er the Revolutionary mill, 
w'herc the grain for Washington’s army was ground in the days 
after the WTute Plains batde, when the American troops were scat¬ 
tered all along the ridges of North Castle that now begin to rise up 
out of the valley' before v'ou. 

The mill grinds no more, but it can. It is quite spruced up and 
seems to enjoy' the elegant leisure by \s*hich it is enveloped. The 
w'ater tumbles idly ov'er the dam, despite the many* plans of local 
wTseacres, who hate to see so much power going to w'aste. The 
has a satisfied air, and smiles upon its appreciativ'e ow'ner as 
though it knew from the sad fate of near-by landmarks how much 

more dignified it is to r emai n an historic monument than to become 
a garish tea-house. 

The village green at Bedford w hich now* opens before you is 
litde changed from what it was on that far-off day when the gay 
I^uzun galloped across it wath the black heron feather quivering 
in his cap. The feather w as the parting gift of Madame de Coigny 
when the Scau Sohrewr sailed av»ay' to help the Americans. Next to 
his high-beating heart he alw ays carried a packet of her letters, and 

First topK>grapher of the Continental Army; originals of these remarkable 
^ps arc m the possession of the New York Historical Society--a gift of Gouverneur 

^ Committee of the ContinentaJ Congress and founder 
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this p>erhaps explains his orders to the dashing hussars w^ho followed 
him that should he fall the>’ should bur^’^ him there “but not disrobe 
him.’=* 

They had met only a few da\^ before the expedition sailed, during 
a fete which the city of Paris offered the King. “At the banquet,” 
Lauzun wrote in his memoirs, “she appeared wonderfully attired 
and with a great black heron feather on the right side of her robe. 
The feather she gave him and her letters came across the seas to 
her cavalier in America, despite the British fleet and the cosmopoli¬ 
tan corsairs. “With what touching simplicity she revealed her soul,’* 
conmnented Lauzim in his memoirs. “She did not say she loved me, 
but she said that she counted so much on my sentiment for her that 
she made me almost as much pleasure.” The charming Madame de 
Coigny, if it is not peering too far into the dark fiiture that awaits 
so many of the actors in this narrative, was the grandmother of the 
Ehichesse de Praslin, whose horrible death at the hands of her hus¬ 
band, a j>eer of France, contributed more than any other factor to 
the overthrow of the Monarchy of July. 

Cromot du Bourg, who apparendy had arrived in Boston with 
the replacement troops some weeks before, gave a vivid description 
of this stage of the journey’ South and the coining together of the 
columns: “In Bedford,” he v^TOte, “the legion of Lauzxm which up 
to this time had marched on our left flank joined us, and here in 
Bedford we took up a position from which it would have been 
impossible to drive us. The Grenadiers and the Chasseurs were 
placed be\*ond the village, and the Legion of T *auzu n in advance 
of them, atnd still farther on in front of us were i6o American 
dragoons. On arriving at Bedford we learned that the evening before 
a party’ of English dragoons burned some houses at a short ilistance 
from the Village which had itself suffered great depredations a 
short time before. This is a very^ small place and it was with difficulty 
that we found room for the small headquarters of our First Division. 

“Washington arrived and encamped his army a few miles to the 
right of us. We are distant at the farthest not more than 15 leagues 
from New York and from this moment we may consider our cam¬ 
paign as opened.” ‘‘July- 3rd. The army marched to North C^tie 
where it encamped in an excellent position although less mihtary 
than that of yesterday. We halted the 4th and 5th at North Castle 
and to this place M. de Fersen and M. de Vauban returned and 
rejoined. They had been given permission to follow the L^on of 
Lauzun which was expected to surprise Delancey^’s corps at Moms- 
ania. At the moment thev appeared, however, they saw about 3,000 
English debouching in several columns. This compeUed them to 
rccross a stream (the Bronx) and fall into line of battle behin 

Gen. Lincoln.” 
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the MARCaH TO THE UUGSOS 

Xhe meeting of the generals at North Castle and the coming to¬ 
gether of the French and American troops are ver\’ simply described 
by du Bourg: “On July 5/’ he \\Tites3 “General Washington came 
to see M. de Rochambeau. Notified of his approach, we mounted 
our horses and went out to meet him. He received tis with the 
affability which is so natural to him. He is a very fine-looking man. 
His bearing is noble in the highest degree and his manners are those 
of one perfectly accustomed to society, quite a rare thing certainly 
in America., 

“He paid a visit to our camp, dined \rith us, and later we escorted 
him several miles on his return,’’ He adds, “On this occasion I was 
equally surprised and touched at the true and pure joy of General 
Washinsrton. Of a natural coldness and of a serious and noble 

O 

bearing, ^vhich in him is true dignity, and which so well adorns the 
chief of a nation, his features, his very deportment—all were 
changed in an instant. He put aside his character as arbiter of North 
America and contented himself for the moment \rith that of a 
citizen, happy at the good fortune of his country*. A child whose 
eveiy^ wish had been gratified would not have experienced a sen¬ 
sation more lively, and I believe that I am doing honour to the 
feelings of this rare man in endeavouring to express their ardour. ” 

General Dumas,^ who was also present, was equally enthusiastic 
in his memoirs. He \\TOte: 

“General Washington went in person to the French headquarters 
accompanied by the Alarquis de Lafayette. This interview betw^een 
the two generals was to us a beautiful sight. We had been impatient 
to see the hero of Liberty. BGs dignified address, the simplicity of 

his m ann ers and mild gravity, surpassed ovar expectation and won 
every heart.” 

On the other hand, M. Blanchard, the cominissaiy", wTote: “His 
physiognomy has something grave and serious, but is never stern 
and, on the contraiy^ becomes softened by the most gracious and 
amiable smiles. He is affable and converses with his 
and gaily,” 

The Prince de Broglie, who had probably more C3q>crience of 
camps and courts than any of his comrades quoted above, sa\^ of 
Washmgton: “In his private conduct he preserves that polite and 
attentive good breeding which satisfies eveiy body and offends no 
one. He is a ft>e to ostentation and to vaingloity.” 

t he Ghevaher de Ohastellux, w^ho w'as closer to the Conmiander- 
in-C^ef than any of the French officers except Lafayette, wrote: 
Tt is not my intention to exaggerate. I w*ish only to express the 
impresion that General Washington has left on my mind. The 
continent of North America, from Boston to Charleston, is a great 

* Vol. i, p. 44. 
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volume, every page of which presents his eulogium. Brave without 
temerity, laborious without ambition, generous without prodigality, 
noble without pride, virtuous without severity. It will be said of him 
at the end of a long civil war, he had nothing with which he could 
reproach himself.” 

The next day, July 6th, du Bourg wrote: ‘‘We left very early in 
the morning to make a jimction with the American Army, and en¬ 
camped on the ‘white’ Plains, Philipsbiurg. We had already suffered* 
terribly on our journey with the excessive heat of the country, but 
it is impossible to be more troubled by it than we were this last day. 
More than 400 soldiers dropped down, unable to march farther, 
but by halts and care all at last reached their haven. We went into 
camp with our right resting on the left of the American Army, in 
a perfectly good position where we 'worild be extremely glad to have 
M. Clinton come after us. The baggage and artillery got in very late 
and three men of the Deux-Ponts regiment apparently deserted.” 

Although it was an official bulletin, Washington announced on 
the same day in warm terms the arrival of th^ French: “The Com- 
mander-in-C3hief with pleasxire embraces the earliest public oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his thanks to His Excellency, the Count de 
Rochambeau, for the unremitting zeal with which he has prose¬ 
cuted his march in order to form the long-wished-for junction 
between the French and the American forces, an event which must 
afford the highest degree of pleasure to every friend of his country, 
and from which the happiest consequences are to be expected. The 
Grcneral entreats His Excellency, the Count, to convey to the officeis 
and the soldiers under his immediate command the grateful sense 
he entertains of the cheerfulness with which they performed so long 
and laborious a march at this extreme hot season. The r^imCTt 
of Saintonge is entitled to peculiar acknowledgements, for the spirit 
with which the men continued and supported their march without 

one day’s respite.” 

From this special citation of the rearguard regiment it wotild 
appear that the men of the Saintonge, fearful of missing the 
brush with the British, came right along without the rest days 
enjoyed by the other units and overtook the vanguard as they came 

into the Allied camp. 

The grumblings of Blanchard and the other supply officers at the 
want of consideration and assistance from the Chilian population do 
not seem to have affected the judgment of Rochambeau; m any 
event, it is the business of the commanding general to overlwk, and 
as speedily as possible to forget, such unpleasant details His tirst 
words to Washington were that the march had been made without 
any complaints and that the “people received them wffi ble^gs. 
And from “The Wliite Plains” on July 6th he wrote to M. de Barras, 
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the new naval commander in Newport: “We have made the most 
rapid march, without any dissatisfaction, without leaving a man 
behind us, except ten love-sick soldiers from the regiment of 
Soissonais who wanted to return to see their sweethearts at Newport 
and for whom I am going to send. Our junction was made with 
great acclamation on the part of the Americans.” In his official 
report to the elder Segur, who was now Minister of War, Rocham- 
beau wTote: '‘We have made 220 miles in eleven march. 

There are not four provinces in the Kingdom of France where we 
could have trav^elled with as much order and economy, and without 
w'anting for anything.” 

A description is lacking of the wagon trains of the main division, 
but the accoxmt of a local historian of the passage of Lauzun’s legion 
through Redding a few hours before it joined the infantry at Bedford 
would seem to indicate that the gallant marquis did not propose 
that his men should be dependent for provxnder on the country 
they passed through. “They camped on the old parade ground,” he 
wrote. “Their supply train numbered 810 wagons, most of them 
drawn by two yoke of oxen and a horse leading.” 

The camp at Philipsburg, where the main body of the American 
troops had long awaited the important decision that was so difficult 
to make, the advance on New York or the march South, rested on 
the Hudson River at Dobbs Fe^y^ Here there were strong earth¬ 
works, which extended east to the Sawmill River. The French, when 
they arrived, lay farther inland, beyond the valley of the Saw-^mill 
River. Every now and then w'hat appears to be a French oven or 
a dugout is brought to light by the historical researchers of the 
neighbourhood. In one aspect, the place is fortunately quite un¬ 
changed. In his journal Count de Damas wrote: “We have a charm¬ 
ing position here among the rocks and under magnificent tulip trees.” 
Both the rocks and the beautiful trees are still there. 

The Abbe Robin also gives an arresting account of w^hat he, too, 

saw at Philipsburg, and of the preparations for the march South. He 

manages to present a new and perhaps not a wffioUy correct accoxmt 

of why the numbers of the American .\rmy fluctuated with such 

ptonishing rapidity. He wrote: “How^ many men Washington has 

is not known; he has always had the ability to conceal his numbers 

even firom the very units that compose it. Now’ with a few soldiers 

he forms a Spacious Camp and spreads a large number of tents. 

Tien agam with a large number of men he reduces his tentage and 

his force almost vanishes. On the moment even though detachments 

may not have been sent away the camp does not seem to contain 
more than a skeleton of an army.” 

TJe abbe also gives an interesting account of his first impression 
of the American soldiers: “As yet,” he saj-s, “they have no regula- 
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tion uniform, only perhaps the officers and some of the ardllery. 
Several regiments have little white casa^ies auec des /ranges —firinged 
hunting tunics—the effect of which is quite agreeable. They all wear 
linen pantaloons, easy and comfortable especially during the great 
heat. They permit perfect freedom of action while on the maieh. 
With a food ration less substantial than ours and a less vigorous 
physique, they are well able to stand the fatigues, perhaps for this 
very reason. 

“The great advantage of suitable clothing was not sufficiently 
appreciated in France,” he continued. “There one has sacrificed 
too much to appearances. One has there forgotten that troops are 
intended for action and not for show. The ideal clothing would be 
a garment as light as possible, only sufficient to cover the soldier and 
not to hamper or harass him. The reason why the Soissonnais had 
so few stra^lers and so few sick on the march was because our 
colonel had taken the precaution of having linen breeches made for 
all the men. 

“These American linen uniforms are very satisfactory in every 
way and are kept quite clean. This neatness is noticeable particu¬ 
larly among the officers. When viewing their fine appearance one 
would suppose that these troops were immediately followed by a 
considerable baggage train, but it is not so. I am greatly astonished 
at finding in their tents, where three or four men live, not over 40 
pounds of b^gage. Hardly any of them have a mattress. One bla^ 
ket spread out over branches and the bark of trees serves their 
officers as a bed. I notice the same practice among the soldiers. 
They are careful not to sleep directly on the ground, while our men 

prefer it.” 

The abbe does not believe in the adjacent Croton water supply, 
although the people of New York have been drinking it these many 
decades. He thinks his colonel preserved the health of his men 
because he ordered the superior officers to mix rum with their water. 
Also, when the march South began, the colonel would send ahead 
and purchase barrels of cider which “he would distribute to the men 

at low cost price.” 

Later on > the abbe gave a graphic description of a July storm m 
Westchester which made the first itape of the march South particu¬ 
larly disagreeable. It was twenty-two miles fiom the Allied camp 
back to North Casde and heavy rains followed th^ all the vray. 
The abbe wrote: “Instead of getting there at 10 or 11 in the mornmg, 
we did not arrive until 8 the following day.” Officers and so^m 
alike passed the night on the road in “deplorable weathw 
water half-way to our knees.” It was evidently more ^u^ 
luck than by design that the abbe became involved m this distressng 

> Robin, p. 77 - 
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march. He admits: “I most imprudently went forward by a road 
infested with marauders who show no mercy to the French. A 
servant escaped them recently only because he was heavily armed; 
and within a few days they have hanged the secretary of one of our 
commissaries and murdered an officer of the Lauzun regiment. I 
was most fearful, indeed frightened, I admit, on finding myself 
alone and without defence in these woods. I was afraid I would be 
added to the number of those who have become the victims of the 
Anti-Republicans. Fortune favouring me, I at last reached camp 
without tent and without shelter; I passed the night lying down 
by a great fire, being scorched on one side while I was inundated 
on the other. 

“Because of extreme scarcity of animals, all our officers’ baggage 
had been cut down to 150 pounds,” he continued. “Nevertheless, 
our young officers, bom to ease and luxury, supported the fatigue 
with a courage which made me blush for my weakness. Most of 
them encouraged the soldiers by marching on foot at the head of 
,the column. Indeed, the Vicomte de Noailles made the whole jour¬ 
ney South on foot.” He then explained that this was the march 
toward King’s Ferry for the purpose of crossing the river, and that 
the Americans marching close to the river got there fint. 

And then, for once, in the friendly letter which from King’s Ferry 
on August 21, 1781, Washington wrote to Rochambeau, he broke 
out with a French expression. Fortunately this letter was not pub¬ 
lished at the time, so it did not become manifest to ardent Repub¬ 
licans that the general was being corrupted by French influences. 

“I shall be happy in your company tomorrow at dinner in my 

quarters,” he wntes, “and will meet you at the Ferry tomorrow by 

eight o’clock. When we will either be furnished with some cold 

repast «i passml, or I will take you to my quarters about three 

ales from the Ferry where you shall be introduced to a warm 
breakfast.”* 


* Rochambeau Paoers. 
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The Lure of New York 


rr IS passing strange that the writers of the many volmnes that have 
been written to explain in detail the genesis of the campaign that 
resulted in victory, upon which the Allied armies are now embark¬ 
ing, should almost invariably ignore the most valuable original 
document dealing with it that survives. Yet without its authoritative 
guidance, what happened in these days of doubt and uncertainty is 
quite incomprehensible. Let us look into what Washington called 
his Concise Journal of the Military Transactions,^ which most fortu¬ 
nately he began to keep on May i, 1781. Perhaps this great docu¬ 
ment has been ignored so generally because of the regrettable 
slackness in some quarters that it reveals. Yet it is not fair to those 
who faced the storm and remained steadfast to ignore that even in 
those heroic days there were “summer soldiers” too. 

“All business is being done by Military Impr^s,” Washington 
wrote in May 1781: “We are daily and hourly oppressing the 
people, souring their tempers and alienating their affection. Instead 
of having the regiments compleated to the new establishment (and 
which ought to have been so by the 15th of December) agreeable to 
the requisitions of Congress, scarce any state in the Union has at 
this hour an eighth part of its quota in the field and little prospect, 
that I can see, of ever getting more than half. 

“In a word, iiutead of having everything in readiness to take the 
Field, we have nothing—and instead of having the prospect of a 
glorious offensive campaign before us we have a bewildered and 
gloomy defensive one, unless we should receive a powerful aid of 
Ships, Land Troops, and money from our generous Allies, and these 

at present are too contingent to build upon.” 

On May 6th the entry reads: “I resolved to send General Heath 
[second in command] to make to the respective legislatures. East 
of York state, pointed representations, and to declare ^licitly that 
imless measures are adopted to supply transportation it will be im¬ 
possible to subsist and keep the troops together,” 

Then the entry of May 22nd, after the conference with Rocham- 
b'eau: “Fixed with Count de Rochambeau upon a plan of cam- 

« It is tcxlay one of the man y Washington treasures in the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress. 
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paign in substance as follows: that the French Land force (except 
200 men) should march, so soon as the squadron could sail for 
Boston, to the North River and there in conjunction with the Ameri¬ 
can Army commence an operation against New \ ork (which in the 
present reduced state of the Garrison would fall unless relieved) 
the doing which w^ould enfeeble their Southern operations and in 
either case be productive of Capital advantages, or to extend our 
Views to the Southward as circumstances and a naval superiority 
might render more necessar)" and eligible.*’ 

On May 23rd the indomitable Commander-in-Chief wtoIc: 
“Coimt de Rochambeau set out on his return to Ncwpprt while 
I prepared and forwarded dispatches to the governors of the four 
New England states calling upon them in earnest and pointed terms 
to compleate their Continental Battalions, for the Campaign at 
least, if it could not be done for the war, or for three years.” 

On May 26th is recorded the first ray of brightness in a long- 
overcast sky: “A letter from the Hon. Jno, Laurens, Minister from 
the United States of America at the court of Versailles, informing 
me that the Sum of 6,000,000 livrcs was granted as a donation to 
this country, to be applied in part to the purchase of arms—cloatlis, 
etc., etc., for the American Troops, and the ballance to my orders 
and draughts at long sight.” Then the great news that lifted all 
hearts: “And that a Fleet of 20 Sail of the Line w^as on its departure 
for the West Indies, 12 of which were to proceed to this Coast where 
it was probable they might arrive in the month of July.” 

Colonel John Laurens of South Carolina, having spent several 

years at school in Geneva, spoke French well and was the linguist 

of Washington’s staff. But he was a combat soldier also. He w^as 

severely wounded at the battle of Germantown. He had much to do 

with thwarting the plans of the Conway Cabal and he challenged 

General Charles Lee to a duel in which Lee was wounded “for 

making slurring remarks about General Washington.” In December 

1780, when the American campaign was at a standstill, Laurens, 

then in his twenty-sixth year, was conunissioned by Congress as 

Envoy ^ Ebetraordinary to the Court of France; not to supersede 

Franklin, as Washington explained, “but to reinforce him, because 

^ a soldier he could speak knowingly of the State of the Army and 

ite Needs. Colonel Laurens further distinguished himself at the 

aege of Yorktowm, but most unfortunately he was killed in an un- 

imjrartant skirmish in South Carolina a few w'eeks before the pre¬ 
liminary peace was signed. 


But the dispatches that had been sent out under “flying seals” to 
the states to the south elicited few answers, all unsatisfactorv, and 
even these came back to the perplexed Commander-in-Chief at a 
snail s pace, leaving Washington in a humiliating position. On July 
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20th he •vsTOte: “Count de Rochambeau having called upon me in 
the name of Count de Barras (the commander of the French fleet) 
for a definite plan of campaign, that he might communicate it to 
Count de Grasse, I could not but acknowledge that the uncertainties 
under which we labour—the few men who have joined, either as 
recruits for the continental Battahons or ^^fihtia, and the ignorance 
in which I am kept by several of the states on whom I mostly de¬ 
pended—especiaUy Mass., firom whose governor I have not received 
a line since I adi^essed him from Wethersfield the 23rd of May 
last, render it impracticable for me to do more ihan to prepare, 
first, for the enterprise against New York, as ^reed at Wethersfield, 
and secondly for the relief of the Southern States, if, after all my 
efforts and earnest application to these states, it should be found at 
the arrival of Count de Grasse that I have neither men nor means 
adequate to-the first object.” Then the perplexed Commander-in- 
Chief naturally refers to the uncertain factors outside of America 
control. He does not know when the French fleet will arrive, that is, 
not v,Tth any certainty, “and whether land troops would come in it 
or not, as had been earnestly requested by me and inforced by the 

Minister of France.” 

Drawing a little closer to the enemy, Washington had gone mto 
camp at Peekskill on June 24th. It had been his intention there to 
await the coming of Rochambeau and the French continent, but 
four da\’s later, on the twenty-eighth, he received information m 
the secret agents of Captain Tallmadge, active in and Nw 

York, which he thought justified a change of plan. He dea 
a favourable opportunity was presented to begin op^tions by a 
sudden attack on the enemy where he was reported to be weakest 

at the north end of New York island. l v .1. 

Whatever the information was, and whatever may have bera tne 

plans that were based on it—at this day both are somewhat obs^ 

-it is certain that the Commandcr-in-Chief determmed to fed out 

the enemy’s position by closer contact and in any eve“t to 

nearer >ncw of his defences on the coveted island. Perhaps this is ^ 

we can hope to know of why the hurried orders were ^ 

French, marching in a leisurely fashion 
and why the confusing operations in fiont of New York 
WhUc these troop movements arc vexauous and at 
plicable to the historians of the vs-ar, fortunatdy ^ 

forces in and around Ne^ York, and “ * 

colonies. .Vs a result Clinton not only failed to sen - 

,0 the South, which Cornwallis alwayj asserti^ had ^ 

c»:..k__ three battalions for the purpose of strengthening 
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his position in New York now, as he thought, threatened by t c 
approach of th^ Allied forces. If the plan of the campaign that now 
began is not clear, Washington’s hopes and wishes speak from e\xr> 
page of his journal. He desired above all things to attack the in¬ 
vaders in New York. Success there would end the war, Only if this 
operation had to be abandoned would he consider the projects 
which he regarded as of secondary' importance. If upon his arrival 
de Grasse was not strong enough to secure, the command of the seas, 
if he brought only a small force to be landed, if the governors of the 
states refused to send their long-promised quotas of men, then the 
Commander-in-Chief had decided, in conjunction with the slender 
force that Rochambeau was bringing to his support, to attempt 
some measure of relief for the harassed and overrun Southern 

colonies. 

In his memoirs Lauzun related at great length his part in the 
desultory* operations that now took place. Many statements that he 
made are not confirmed by the reports of the adjutant-general of 
the Continental Army, and his figures as to American losses arc 
greatly exaggerated. However, his account is interesting and doubt¬ 
less correct as to what came under his personal observation; I 
reached the place as ordered,” he wTOte, ‘*although bad roads and 
terrible heat rendered the march very* difficult. General Washington, 
who was well in advance of both armies, told me he destined me to 
surprise a Corps or body of troops camped before New York to sus¬ 
tain the Fort of Kny'phausen, which they regarded as the key to 
New York [this corps was Delancey’s]. He enjoined on me to march 
all night so as to attack them at break of day. He sent with me 
Sheldon’s American dragoons and several battalions of American 
light infantry. 

“By another road six miles to the right, he had sent General 
Lincoln with a Corps of 3,000 men to surprise the fort of Knyp- 
hausen, and I was to prevent aid being sent to the Fort. He (Lincoln) 
should not have shonm himself until my attack had commenced and 
I had notified him of it. But he amused himself with firing on a little 
fort that had not seen him and that gave the alarm to the troops I 
was to surprise. . . . Lincoln was beaten and woidd have been cut 
off firom the army had I not gone to his rescue. I charged with my 
cavalry and Lincoln profited by this to retreat in very* bad order. 
He lost two or three hundred killed or prisoners, and many wounded. 

“I then met Washington as he came marching with considerable 
force to save Lincoln, for whose safety he was most anxious. He 
show*ed the greatest joy on seeing me and profited by the oppor¬ 
tunity* to make a reconnaissance close up to New York. I accom- 
pamed hun with one hundred Hussars. VV’e were frequendy fired 
upon with guns big and litUe, but we saw everything we wanted to 
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see. Our reconnaissance lasted three days and was excesavely 
fatiguing. We were on the go day and night and we had nothing to 
eat but the wild fruits we met with on the road. Washington wrote 
M. de Rochambeau in the most flatterii^ terms of my services, but 
my General forgot to mention this in his correspondence with 

France.” 

In his narrative General Dumas gave another accotmt of the in¬ 
cident and the following explanation of the change in plan and the 
resulting forced marches: “Ha\ing noticed,” he wrote, “that 
General Clinton had sent several large detachments of mra into the 
Jerseys, our Commander-in-Chief (Washington) thought it mght be 
possible to surprise Fort Washington at the entrance of the island of 
\fork. He gave the execution of this coup dc ttuiiTi to General 
Lincoln who commanded the vanguard, he (Washington) march¬ 
ing with the remainder of the army to his support. At the same 
time Washington urged General Rochambeau to hasten the march 
of the first French brigade and also the Legion of Lauzun to support 
Lincoln should be become seriously engaged with the main body of 

the English Army.” - j t u 

According to Deux-Ponts, who with his regiment awaited further 

orders at North Castle: “Lincoln delivered his attack on the outposts 

of the en^y on July 3rd and was driven back with a loss of to men 

and was compelled to fall back upon the forces of Washington 

placed so as to cover his possible retreat, "nie Legion whiA had only 

heard the musketry, without taking part in the %ht, 
ended a dav little memorable and without glory.” And he adds, 
»wfnever Luld find out the truth as to this attack nor the r^n 
of its failure. The Duke de Lauzun who was there told me himsell 
that he could offer no explanation—that he knew nothmg about it. 

This little encounter, which w^ evidently not r^rded ^ aus- 
Didous by the French, was the only clash that took place on the long 
Larch fLm the Hudson to the James. WTiile Johnston* quotes 
Washington as blaming Lauzun for delay in getting mto Ime, he was 
evidendy not entirely displeased with the 

^ Aat perhaps Nc%v York was the objective of the A^cd ann^ 
at this time with as yet no definite new^s fix>m de Grasse, pCT 

is ccrui, howev^. tha. unto Urn 

would have been very useful to him three months later, when the 

scene hsd shifted to Virginia i j *. 

There were many reasons why Washington could no 
from mind the long-planned attack on New York. Inciden y, 

shidd Ids good IKend Mon« 

I Henry P. Johnston, The Torktoam Campaign, New York, i8«i. 
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from fiirther losses. Morris, who was always the most optimistic 
member of the Board of War, had written Hamilton some months 
before: ‘‘I shall lose two Beaver hats if our troops are not in pos¬ 
session of New York by the first of July next. Would it not be 
prudent to make several attacks at the same time? If only one should 
prove successful it would give splendour to our arms and dismay to 
the enemy.” Most naturally, Morris was anxious to save the manor- 
house, in which he was born and where, full of honours, he was to 
die, from the devastation and the ignoble contacts of the Tory 

irregulars who were housed there. 

But the time has come to let the Commander-in-Chief explain 
the plans which have apparently caused the historians so many 
perplexing moments. Under date of June 28th he wTOtc in his 
journal: “Having determined to surprize the Enemy’s Posts at the 
No. end of Yk, island, if the prospect of success continued favourable, 
and having fixed upon the Night of the 2nd of July for this purpose 
—And having moreover combined with it an attempt to cut off 
Delancey’s & other light Corps, without Kingsbridge & fixed upon 
Genl. Lincoln to command the first detachment & the Duke de 
Lauzun the 2nd, everything was put in train for it and the Count de 
Rochambeau requested to file off from Ridgebury to Bedford & 
hasten his March—While the Duke de Lauzun was to do the same 
& assemble his Command.” 

In great detail Washington goes into the composition of the joint 
expeditionary force; Lauzun was to be supported by' “3 or 400 Con¬ 
necticut State Troops under the command of Gk;neral Waterbury— 
about 100 York Troops under Capt. Sacket—Sheldon’s Legion of 
200 & his own proper Corps.” Washington further sets down in his 
journal that “Lincoln’s Command was to consist of Scammell’s light 
troops and other detachments to the amount of 800 Rank and file, 
properly officered—150 Watermen—and 60 Artillerists.” 

And so on July 2nd Washington set in motion the Continental 
Army “in order to cover the detached troops—^and improve any 
advantages that might be gained by them.” He crossed over the 
Croton River to the church at Tarryiown “and completed the re¬ 
mainder of the March in the night, arriving at Valentine’s Hill [at 
Mile Square] about Sunrise.” 

Very concisely, and with great restraint, W^ashington confided to 
his journal his view of what happened: 

3 *^- Th^ length of Duke Lauzim’s March & the fatigue of 
his Corps prevented his coming to the point of Action at the hour 
appointed. In the meantime Genl. Lincoln’s Party [expected to sur¬ 
prise the enemy] were attacked by the Yagers. Being disappointed 
in both objects from the causes mentioned, I did not care to fatigue 
the Troops any more but suffered them to remain on their arms 
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while I spent good part of the day in reconnoitring the Enemy’s 
works. In the afternoon we retired to Valentine’s Hill and lay upon 
our arms. Duke Lauziui & Waterbury lay on the East Side of the 
Brunx River, on the East Chester road.” And then the record of a 
sad Fourth for the Commander-in-Chief; “July 4th. Marched & 
took a position a little to the left of Dobb’s Ferry & marked a Camp 
for the French Army on our left. July 5th. Visited the French Army 

which had arrived at North Castle.” 

Washington described at great length what he saw on this and 
other scouting expeditions: “The island (Manhattan) is totally. 
stripped of Trees,” he writes, “and wood of every kind. But low 
bushes, apparently as high as a man s waste appear in places which 
were covered *with ^vood in the year i y /b. In the holloiv beloiv 
Morris’s Heights—between that and Haarlem is a good place to 
land. Forts Tryon, Kn^'phausen, and Ft. George appear to be 
well friezed, ditched and abattied. In a word to be strong and in 
good repair. On the height opposite to Morris s white House there 

appeared to be another Regt. supposed to be the 30^* 

Another expedition, and with much larger force, is described in 
the journal entry of July 21st: “Ordered abt. 5,000 men to march at 
8 o’clock to reconnoitre & cut off such of Delancey s Corps as should 
be found within their lines.” Cavalry of Sheldon was to “Scour 
Frog’s Neck.” Sheldon’s infantty was to join the legion of Lauzun 
“for the purpose of Scouring Morissania.” Now follow pages descrip¬ 
tive of what the Commander-in-Chief saw on these hazardous «- 
peditions. While he does not say so, it is evident that ^ thought of a 
general attack in force had been abandoned. Now he is always l^k- 
ine for a “Crossing place most favourable to a partisan Sttoke. 
How reluctant he is to give up the attack on New '5Jrk. But foe 
necessary men are not forthcoming- Congress does nothing but tal^ 
and so, like all great commanders, Washirigton shaped his plans to 
fall in with untoward conditions beyond his control. 

Washington was disappointed and distressed at the me^e r^te 
from so much exertion and activity, but he kept dm to himself md 
to his journal. When he took up his pen to report the ^ 

gress he was grateful for the small favours he had received and very 
appreciative of the efforts of the French. This wise letter reads. 

Headquarters Near 
Dobbs’ Ferry 
6th July, 1781- 

I cannot too warmly eaptms the obUgaO,^ I am Se'^rS 

X the rapidity with which he p^ the ^ ^ ^ 
able Stroke on the enemy below given us an opportumty of pursuing any 
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advantage which might have been gamed, Gen, Lincoln had five or six 
men killed & about thirty woimded in this skinnish. 


If these operations before New’ York were barren of results they 
gave several more of the French officers opportunities to enjoy close 
^‘ews of Washington, and the hasty pictures of what they saw m^e 
invaluable footnotes to histor>\ Describing the reconnaissance, with 
Morrisania as its objective, in which Washington and Rochambeau 
both took part, Cromot du Bourg, a personal aide to the French 
general, wrote: “We made it most carefully although we were 
harassed by six or seven hundred cannon. The Americans lost two 
men and we captured about twenty or thirty’’ of the English and 
killed four or five. I cannot insist too strongly how I was surprised by 
the American Army* It is truly incredible that troops almost naked, 
poorly paid, and composed of old men and children and negroes 
should behave so well on the march and under fire. I expressed this 
astonishment to M. Rochambeau and he never ceased to speak of it 
along the road on our way back. I do not have to speak of the sang* 
froid of General Washington. It is known. But this great man is a 
thousand times more magnificent and more noble at the head of his 
army than in any^ other situation.” 

While in this instance he is not precise as to dates, it w'as probably 
on this reconnaissance of July 22nd that M. de Closen, according to 
his own account, greatly distinguished himself. It is only fair to the 
Bavarian, who came to America as a subaltern in the Royal 
Deux-Ponts and wns soon attached to Rochambeau’s staff, to state 
that the diaiy^^ in which this incident is recorded was never intended 
for the general public, but solely for the amusement and edification 
of the family circle at home. It contains boy^h accounts of a number 
of incidents which doubtless the young oflicer would have omitted 
could he have foreseen the wide publicity his narrative would enjoy 
in later years. 

Be this as it may, as described by de Closen, the incident occurred 
as follows: With a number of French oflScers, including Vauban^ 
Bcrthier, and Dumas, he was riding at the head of a detachment of 
American dragoons along the north side of the Haarlem River 
within the confines of the manor of Morrisania. Soon they fell in 
with and drove off a picket of British irregulars, probably Delanccy’s 
force. These men found shelter in the Morris house where a much 
larger force than the French expected was concealed. The French 
were stopped, and when a battery fi-om Montresor’s (afterward 
Randall’s) Island opened on them, the scouting party was com- 

* While this diary has apparently never been published in lolo, many extracts 
from it appeared durii^ the centennial year of 1881 in the Amnican Magazme oj 
Several transcripts and translations have been made, and one is available 
in the MS. Oivision, Library of Congress. 
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to retire- SetTral soldiers Here uttunded azKl Dumv' bone 
uDder hiyn , -\11 ^ere withdrswin^ in baste tbrooeb tlv 

^ ClosCO M'TOtC^ my hi&t C3llgjbt Ln 3. hr arwfi atwf 

fell to the grouncL W e were uoder a very hcaw mudtetrv fire fe mr^ 
the bouse,'" he contiiiues, "'and I had gone on for some yards before 
I bethought me ot the dcriave military expression to describe a 
iegkrious retreat. 0 * U lal 11 cper^ sm cfjzpeta [He has lost 
his hat]. I deicrrmBed this should not be said of me^ so I nimed my 
about, picked up my hat under the hca\y £re conceniraied 
t 23 e, and only then rejoined my conmadcs.. General ashington 
w ho saw it ail &x>xn a distance expressed to me his high appimi of 

my* conduct though he added that the saving as to thf^ hat is not 
known in the Anierican Anm*.'" 

The letter vO LuzkI ashington was not the onlv missive dum^ 
the campaign wiiich fell into unfeierxih hands plagued the 
writer. A day or t^^o after the conference with Rochaznbeau at the 
^\ebb bouse in eathersSeML Washington opened his heart to 
General Suili\*an, who had w-iihdraw7i from the Army azxi wtas new 


a member the Continental 



Washington told Sullivan 



that he had heard from de Grasse that in due season he wouid 
appear not merch off the American coast but "off Sandy Hoot^ 

be there 6^ Congress to assist the 
French fleet with mkjrmation and supf^es. It has been intiznated 
that this letter w^ possibly written not to enlighten SuQh'an but to 
mi^ ead ClintcHi- Be this as it may. when the intercepted letter 

it certainly strengthened hk belief that 



he was m greater need of rcmforcemeiiu than was Corew-aDis in 
\lrsinia, and a few da\3 later the orefer w-as issued detarhing 


se\*eral battalions from the Southern army and 

bv sea—missteD w 


them to 






Comwaliis contrcn"ersv which flouridied and, indeecL raged, for 

manv vears after the w:ar was o%’er. 

• # 

There was stili another intercepted lertcr w'hkh show^ not only 
bow alert the British parrel w’ere but, what is more inqxxrant, the 

cf man Rochambcau Mras. This letter came from the 


polished pen of Chastellxix, the soldter-academirian, It w'as 
addressed to his good friend the Fr mch consul in Hiiladelpma, and 
in it the ches'alier indulged in a very trank, and probaUy whoDy 
unfair , cocaparison betwxen Washington and the French general, 
greatlv to the disadvantage of the latter. For the legidmate war 
purpose cf sowing discord among the Allies the British arranged to 
turn the latter ov'cr to Rochambeau. When he read it, by all 
accotmts he Had c«ie of the not infrequent bomrrss^ptts, ctf which the 
letter complainedL He iminediately sent for the chevaBcr, h a nde d 
Hfm the ietter, and adted for an expl ana tio n- The chevaiier said he 
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had \witten it, that he was sorry because it had given pain, and then 
a^\^ted the thin gs that were to be expected. When a brigade com¬ 
mander spoke of a lieutenant-general in such terms a court of inquir>-, 
even a court-martial, loomed on the horizon. But here there was an 
aw'kward silence. Then, to break it, the chex-alier said, “Here is the 
letter.’* ‘'Yes,” answered the general, taking it, *T want to put it 
where it belongs,” and with that he threw it into the fire. From this 
time on the relations of the two officers whose experiences and 
surroundings had been so ver^' different became closer, and in the 
end they w‘ere characterized by mutual confidence and affection. 


Of course it cannot be insisted upon too often that Washington, 
with his usual good judgment, wished to attack the enemy at New 
York. Success there would obviously end the war, while victory else¬ 
where could not be decisive. In the empire city that w^as to be the 
British had concentrated their largest army and there was the best 
anchorage for the fleet. Here also great stores of w*ar munitions had 
been accumulated. The capture of this stronghold would prove a 
knockout blow, and his persistent scouting and reconnoitring of the 
vicinity throughout July clearly indicated how the Commander-in- 
Chief longed to attempt this capital stroke. 

His fi:ank entry in the journal of August ist made quite plain why 
the long-cherished plan w’as abandoned and why de Grasse decided 
on the Virginia campaign after Comw'allis had been driven tow^ard 
the Chesapeake. How reluctantly Washington abandoned the 
greater project. The boats w*ere there to embark the troops, “ord¬ 
nance (heavy) has been brought to East River,” and then he 
added, August ist, ‘'Everything w^ould have been in perfect readi¬ 


ness to commence the operations against New* York if the States had 

furnished their quotas of Men agreeably to my requisitions—But so 

far have they been fiom complying with these; that of the first not 

more than h a lf the number asked of them hav’e joined the Army; 

and of6,200 of the latter, pointedly and continually called for to be 

wnth the army by* the 15^ of last month, only* 176 had arrived from 

Connecticut and two companies of York Ie\ies—^about 80 men. 

Thus circumstanced and having little more than general assurances 

of ^tting the succours called for, I could scarce see a ground upon 

which to continue my preparations against New York and therefore 

(especially as there was much reason to believ’c that part at least of 

the Troops in \’a. [British, of course] were recalled to New York), 

I tum^ my View's more seriously (than I had before done) to an 
operation to the Southward.” 


In a few days the situation grew even more unpleasant for Wash¬ 
ington. Ah immediate decision had to be made M. de Barras, in 
command of the French fleet at Newport, advised him that de Grasse 
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expected Jo leave Cap Frangois (now Cap-Haitien) with twenty- 
nine sail of the hne and three thousand and two hundred land troops 
on the third of the month for Chesapeake Bay for a stay of six week 
In his quandary Washington made this aiuminating confidence in 
his journal, under date of August 4th: “Matters having now come 
to a Unsis—and a decisive Plan to be determined on—I was oblieed 
rom Ae shortness of Count de Grasse’s promised Stay on this coast 
l^mj the apparent unwillingness of their naval officers to force the 
harbour of New York, and the feeble compUance of the States to my 
requisitions for men, hitherto, and little prospect of greater exertion 
in the future, to give up aU idea of attacking New York and instead 
thereof to remove the French Troops and a detachment fiom the 
American Army to the Head of Elk, to be transported to Vir^nia for 

the purpose of co-operating with the force from the West Indies 
against the Troops (Brit.) in that State. 

Before this decision w as reached, as his journal reveals, Washing¬ 
ton lived through many hours of perplexity. Hamilton thought the 
march South w'as a wild-goose chase, and said so, Cornwrallis would 

escape to the Carolinas before sufficient forces to cope with 
hun could be assembled. Then it w'as clear the second essay in 
military’ co-o|>eration betw een the ^\llies, the demonstration in front 
of New* \ ork, w'as a failure—not so flagrant a failure as the Rhode 
Island campaign, for which American opinion, perhaps unjusdy, 
still blamed d’Estaing, but a failure it was none the less. Washington 
w*as depressed. The outlook for successful co-operation with the 
Allies w^as far from bright, but he did not throw up his hands. He 
studied the situation with w’hich he was confronted, apportioned the 
blame for what had happened fairly, kept his opinions to himself, 
and determined that he and not the British would profit by his ex¬ 
perience. If he could not accomplish what he wanted to do he would 
concentrate his energies on the next best thing, on what was possible 
with the means at his command. If he failed at least he would see 
soon again his beloved Mount Vernon, so in August he wrote to 
Nfartha, “It is ten to one that our View's will be disappointed by 
Cornwallis returning to South Carolina by land. At all events our 
operations w'ill be over by the end of Oct. & I will fly to my home. 
Don't mention I am going to Virginia.” 

The French officers were reticent in regard to whatever disagree¬ 
ment there may have been between Washington and Rochambeau 
as to the objectives of the campaign they wTre planning—all except 
a certain M, Desandrouins, colonel of engineers, who had served 
with Montcalm in the C'anadian campaign. This officer, although 
apparently well beyond the age for active service, w^as selected for 
the /Vjmerican rxpKxlilion because of his knowiedge of the country. 

He was a nativ'c of V'^erdun, and in that fortress city his Papisrs 
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were published, or perhaps republished, by the Abbe Gabriel in 
1887. He dwelt at some length on the diflerences between the Ameri¬ 
can and the French generals in the da^'s of delay and evident in¬ 
decision in front of New York. He affirmed that there was ‘ ‘sharp 
disagreement between them as to whether they should go after 
Cornwallis or attack New York,” and that, finally, “Rochambeau 
had to emphasize that de Grasse was not under his [Washington’s] 
orders before he could bring him to terms.” Etidently the Canadian 
campaigner feared that his statement would be disputed, as it had 

been, for he added, “I put this all down the moment M. Rocham¬ 
beau told me about it.” 

Rochambeau denied these rumours with some heat and also the 
long-lived lie that Washington’s letter to Sullivan was written for 
no other purpose than to mislead Clinton to cause him to draw all 
the troops that could be moved toward New York for fear it was 
about to be atucked. “This great man,” he said, “is in no need of 
fiction such as this to pass on his fame to posterity.” Then follows 
the statement in his memoirs which, had it been published earlier 
(the)- did not appear until 1808), would have definitely settled the 
mattCT. “At this time he [Washington] had the strongist desire to 
attack New- York, and we would have carried out this operation if 
e enemy had continued to send detachments away fiom New York 
and if the French Nav)* had been able to support us.” 

At long last the slow-sailing Concorde was back from the West 

thfffi^t'd*fi Cap-Haitien dated July 8, 1781, bringing 

ffie firet defimte and direct word firom de Grasse since his arrivS in 

^d^OT^^waters. In this communication to Rochambeau the 

^ *^en command of Santo Domingo 

S «>»<>“>' had no money, but I 

wi^dmg the 1^ forces, could remain after October 
tivdy^SXf^whX"^ promptly and effec- 

They havie been allocated to the SpaSc ” ^ 

ooder U.e orten, of Uie SpanUh geS!^ ' ’ 

caleTS'h^ byluSl^’ communi- 

d^-a-ch . Uf^yo,. 
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such positions as would make it impossible for Cornwallis to retreat 
to the Carolinas. 

How exceedingly short of funds the French were at this juncture 
is plainly revealed in a report of M. de Tarle, the intendant, whose 
functions seem to have combined those of quartermaster and pay* 
master-general. Writing to the peqjlexed Rochambeau, he says; 
“The cash that remains in the military chest at this moment will 
only suffice for the needs of the army until the 20th of August next, 
and it will only last that long if the sutlers continue to be able to 
pay for what they buy with drafts,” Only a few days later the 
intendant wrote again to M, de Rochambeau and, with consider¬ 
able emphasis, urged him to demand financial succour and support 
firom the French naval authorities in the Antilles, He asked him to 
borrow from these fortunately affluent people “up to the sum of 
1,200,000 livres en especes^^^ in “hard” money, which could later on, 
he explained, “be repaid to them, together with the cost of the 
transaction and the loss on exchange by drafts on M. de SeriUy, 
general paymaster in Paris,” The intendant ended his appeal for a 
loan by the blimt statement, “Sufficient money to buy the many 
things the army needs cannot be obtained at any price in this 
region of America,”* 

It cannot be established that in helping Washington in the 
eenerous manner Rochambeau now proposed he knew that he was 

O ^ ^ 

helping himiwlf and securing valuable support for the French Army. 
As a matter of fact, the contrary seems to have been his impression, 
for on the eleventh of J\me Rodiambeau wrote a letter to de Grasse 
in the West Indies which revealed almost complete discour^ement 
as regards American activity and support. He may have been mis¬ 
taken, but it is quite clear that in his judgment little reliance was to 
be based on the eflftcient co-operation of the Ck)ntinental Army in 
the approaching campaign. Certainly this is the impression clearly 
conveyed by the letter to the French admiral, whose intelligent and 
informed co-operation was so indispensable. 

“I should not conceal from you, M. rAmiral, that these people 
at the very end of their resources or that Washington will not 
have at his disposal half the number of troops he counted upon 
having. While he is secretive on this subject I believe that at present 
he has not more than 6,000 men all told, that M. de La Fayette has 
not I 000 regular troops with him and with these and the militia he 
has to defend Virginia and probably about this same number of men 
are on the march down there to join him. [This is a reference to 
Wa>Tie’s division, which was delayed for such a long time on the 

journey’ South from lack of funds, j 

“General Greene made an advance on Camden where he was 

« Archives Hist. Guerre, 3734“*®* 



















repulsed, and I am quite ignorant of when or how he will unite 
with M. de Lafayette. It is therefore of the greatest importance 
that you bring on board tout ships as many men as you can find 
room fijT. From four to five thousand would not be a man too 


”t 


many. 

When the zero hour of the Re\^olution came, Washington foxmd 
himself in great embarrassment. Then, as now, an army marched on 
its stomach, but to supph' food and provender mone\' is required, 
and it would appear that even patriots nothing for nothing 

and—little for sixpence.” “Soured by impress,” as W’ashington 
wrote, he did not dare “to confiscate more supplies fi'om the countrj’ 
folk.” As a matter of feet, there was wiy* little food that could be 
made available, even by strong-arm methods. In the Continental 
treasury there was not a “continental” that would make a metallic 
ring. In this quandary Washington called to his camp Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution, and Richard Peters, the 
secretary' of the Board of War. He explained his dilemma, and these 
gentlemen did what they could. The printing presses were put to 
work and more fiat money was produced, but no one wanted it, and 
the absolutely necessary supplies w'ere not forthcoming. 

Some of the troops were near mutiny, and none of the men fiom 
the Northern states wished to go South. Writing to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Finance [Morris] at this time, W^ashington exposed his 
predicament with great insistence. ^ 

“I must entreat you, if possible, to procure one month’s pay in 
specie for the detachment under mv command. Part nf th#. 


have not been paid anything for a long time past and hat 
several occasions shown marks of great discontent. The servi 
are going upon is disagreeable to the Northern raiments 
make no doubt that a douceur of a litde hard money wxiuld pi 
in proper temper. If the whole sum carmot be obtained, a p; 
will be better than none, as it may be distributed in propoi 
the respective wants and claims of the men ” 


AU Moms could do, worker of miracles though he had proved 

hun«lf to be on many occasions, was to set the presses roing again 

makmg Congress money, and to promise “hard” money forO^be^ 
—or maybe No\Tcmber. ' 

Wa^gton now sadly revealed his financial situarion to Ro- 
cham^u. Evie^-thmg was ready for the inarch South except the 

^^^P**“* absolutely indis- 

penaUe Poor Ro^beau had his troubles too. Litde monev had 
reached him since h« arrival in America. He presumed it had' been 

» Ford’s WaAiogicn. 
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sent out to him but had been captured by the alert British cruisers. 
They were alljn the same boat, and must pull or sink together. 

Rochambeau sent for his treasurer, and together they examined 
the meagre war chest. It contained coin in French livres which 
totalled forty thousand gold dollars in American money. Of this he 
turned half, or twenty thousand dollars (one hundred thousand 
ducats is the sum stated), over to Washington, who agreed to return 
the amount in October, at which time, unless other money supplies 
had arrived, the French Army would also be in need. 

So it may be said without exaggeration that the Continental Army 
started upon the Yorktowm campaign on a shoestring, and that the 
shoestring was supplied by the French war chest. This sum which 
the French gener^ mentions as “one hundred thousand ducats"’ and 
the million that was supplied Saint-Simon to pay his troops by the 
“ladies of Havana” (the Spanish treasury at that place being 
empty) ^ may, with truth, be regarded as the “bottom dollars” upon 
w hich the edifice of American independence was erected. 

Washington had long since decided to cross the Hudson at King’s 
Ferry, and he wTOte at this time to his firiend, Fitzhugh, in Virginia, 
“It is the best. Indeed for \is the only passing of the river below the 
Highlands,” adding in language unusually pictxuresque; “It lies at 
the foot of the western slope of Stony Point where there are heavy 
boulders of granite rock, scatterings of glaciers of longago, longspent,” 
The Commander-in-Chief had for some time been busy construct¬ 
ing rafts and in assembling all the longboats available. He had also 
mounted upon wheels thirty flatboats, as much, he relates in his 
journal, “to deceive the enemy as to be useful in Virginia.” 

Even then, as Deux-Ponts confided to his diary, the French did 
not know where they were going. For them the crossing of the Hud¬ 
son was “exceedingly tedious” and a difficult operation. They were 
hampered by the heavy guns, the siege trains, and the cavalry 
horses; and they were ail impressed with the immense br^th of 
the river. The French were quite cert^ that Gener^ Clinton in 
New York would endeavour to strike at this embarrassing moment, 
and a division of the American Army awaited under arms the British 

advance, which, fortunately, never took place. 

Washington was fully aware that he had days of forced marches 
before him and also that not all the troops he had with him were 
famous marchers. He had good reason to know that many of the 
troops did not want to go South, fast or slow. He told General 
coln that from now on his men “were to conader themselv« as bght 
troops who are always supposed to be fit for immediate acUon, 
that they should “free themselves from every encumbrance which 

might interfere with activity of movement.” 

I letter of dc Grasse from Xlatanzas* 
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Fortunately, Blanchard was at the crossing of the river, the 
Rubicon over which, as so many of his own officers thought, Wash¬ 
ington was bemg lured upon a wild-goose c h ase. Fortunately, 
also at thi^ critical moment the commissary had nothing to say 
about firewood or the other details of his unenviable job of supply¬ 
ing the French contingent. Indeed, he rose to the occasion, 
and described the events of August 24 and 25, 1781, in a striking 


manner* 


^‘We finished crossing on the 25th. It was long, because the river 
is wide and had to be crossed on rafts. I was there on the 25th and 
saw most of the troops and baggage pass. General Washington was 
also there; they had arranged for him a time schedule of the crossing 
which he examined with the closest attention. He seemed to see in 
this crossing, in the march to the Chesapeake, in the union with 
M. de Grasse, the davm of a more favourable day, and it came just 
at the moment when the American cause, with resources exhausted, 
had the greatest need of a success to uplift hope and courage. He 
pressed my hand with much affection as he left me and crossed the 
river by himself at about two o’clock to rejoin his troops, who had 
gone ahead. 

“He (Washington) has the gift of making hims plf beloved. It is 
his merit that has defended the liberty of America, and, if one day 
they enjoy it fiilly, they will owe it to him .” 

On another page he wrote: **they owe their victory to the courage 
of Washington, to his love of country, and to his prudence. He was 
never discouraged; in the midst of success or defeat he was always 
calm; it was his personal qualities that kept the men under arms 
rather than the decrees of Congress.” 

Despite his daily cares and constant and harassing occupations 
as chief c ommissar y, it is quite clear that M. Blanchard kept his eyes 
open while in America. 

Closen was also present when the “ragged Continentals” crossed 
the Hudson on the first stage of the journey to the Chesapeake. In 
his diary he wrote: here had the pleasure of viewing the Ameri¬ 
can Army, each individual man. These brave fellows made one’s 
heart ache. It is a lmo st unbehevable 1 For the most part they were 
almost without clothes. They only had trousers and a little coat, or 
jacket, of linen. The greater number were without socks.” He dwells 
at length upon the deplorable situation of the gallant fellows who 
still followed Washmgton. He is ^‘horrified at their emaciated con¬ 
dition and amazed at their unwavering fortitude.” Deux-Ponts was 
frankly amazed at the lethargy which Clinton displayed at this 
time. ‘*An enemy, a litde bold and able,” he wrote, “would have 
s^ed the moment of our crossing the Hudson, so favourable for 
, so embarrassmg for us, for an attack. His indifference and 
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lethargy at this moment is an enigma that cannot be solved by 
me.’’* 

For several days after the Hudson was behind them every possible 
device was adopted to deceive the enemy as to the destination of the 
Allied armies. To all appearances the forces were concentrating at a 
little village called Chatham, about four miles inland from Staten 
Island. Here a great show was made of erecting baking ovens, of 
collecting forage, and of building small boats to cross the rivers. 
Then an unfortunate detachment was sent out on a long march, 
pounding its way over the heavy sand dunes toward Sandy Hook. 
In a word, nothing was left xmdonc to keep General Clinton pre¬ 
occupied with the defence of New York. 

Among the French officers there was much diversity of opinion as 
to how Clinton would act in the circumstances. Their diaries betray 
them, and they all guessed wrong. Not one of the young officers who 
wrote of these events thought for a moment that the British general 
would sit still. It is only fair to say that he made many plans. Advised 
as to how weak a force had been left behind in Rhode Island, Clin¬ 
ton did plan an attack there upon Barras, and with the aid of 
Admiral Graves, he hoped to capture the French squadron. But he 
was slow, and Barras had slipped out and sailed South to join de 
Grasse before the sluggish Graves got under way. As a matter of 
fact, Clinton contented himself with continuing his depredations 
along the New England.coast and giving all the cotmtenance and 
support he could to the atrocities of the traitor Arnold in Con¬ 
necticut, There came a moment when he talked of taking West 
Point in the Highlands, where General Heath had been left behind 
with fifteen skeleton regiments. But for many days Clinton was 
quite certain that Washington was moving against Paulus Hook 
(now Jersey City), and accordingly he made the arrangements 
which he thought suitable. ^^Tien Washington and Rochambeau 
finally rode into Philadelphia and there was no fiirther doubt of 
their destination, he did nothing but send a warning letter to 

Cornwallis. 

Three days after the passing of the Hudson, when the French 
troops were at Bulhon’s Tavern and the right column of the Ameri¬ 
cans close to Bound Brook, New Jersey, formal orders for the march 
South were issued. For the hundred and thirty miles from King’s 
Fcrry^ to Philadelphia the itinerary of the Alhed armies can be 
followed on the remarkable map of Erskine, the topographer of the 
Continental Army; but Closen’s account of it is rather confusing. 
He was probably confused himself. He is certain, however, that they 
inarched along the Rainapo River and through the Ramapo hdls. 
The French were most enthusiastic about the coimtryside, which 

> Deux-Fonts, p. 4^* 
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they reported was “well cultivated by Hollanders, who arc quite 
rich,*’ and they greatly admired the profusion of peach trees, and the 
summer apples in which the orchards abounded. They visited 
Totowa Falls on the Passaic River, and du Bourg noted that the 
Falls, if not beautiful, “are singular and imposing.” He dwelt on the 
fact that supplies came in, not brought by farmers or hucksters, but 
by ladies, “with their heads dressed and adorned with jewels, 
driving their own rustic wagons drawn by spirited horses in double 
and sometimes triple front.” 



On to the Chesapeake 


THE exact date when the momentous decision to slip around New 
York and hasten toward Cornwallis and the Chesapeake was reached 
is nowhere set down. It probably was a resolution that was formed 
gradually, as the strength of Clinton’s position and the limited 
numbers of the Allied army became more and more manifest, but 
it w'as decided on or before August i 6 th, for on that day Rochambeau 
wrote to the War Minister in Versailles that he was starting South. 
“The garrison of New York,” he adds by way of explanation, “is 
between 1 1 & 12 thousand men. Even with the small reinforcement 
that Saint-Simon brings we can do nothing against that place. 
Consequently we are leaving for the Head of Elk, Washing^n and 
m\’self with the French Division and the two thousand Americans 
he may be able to add to it. The rest (of the Americans) will guard 
West Point.” 

In the critical days that now confronted the Allied armies the 
order of march was as follows: Separated into two columns, the 
American wing held the van. The light infantry and the First New 
York, under Lincoln, kept to the left by the way of Paramus and 
encamped on the twenty-seventh at Springfield, New Jersey. The 
American column on the ri^t, with the artillery and the bagg^, 

marched to Chatham by way of Pomptofi. 

The French contingent a!^ marched in two divisions, wth an 
interval of a day’s march between them, as they had done for the 
greater part of the journey to the Hudson. They reached Whippany 
on the twenty-sixth, and both armies rested on the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth in and aroimd Chatham, still within striking 
distance of the enemy on Manhattan Island. The Second New York 
followed the French, and behind them were dravm the thirty 
“battcaux on wheek” for the purpose of convincing Clinton that the 
attack on New York had not been abandoned and also, doubtless, 
with the thought that later on they might prove serviceable. 

On the twenty-ninth the march was resumed by different roads, 
and it was only on the following day, when the columns headed 
directly toward Princeton and Trenton, that all idea of concealing 
the Virginia objective was abandoned. The secret had ban m- 
usually well kept. Fersen, though at the moment confidential aide 
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to Rochambeau, admitted that up to this point he was in ignorance 
of the destination of the Army, and Colonel Deux-Ponts said that 
he was no wiser. Even Dr. Thacher, the surgeon of the American 
light troops, confessed he only began to suspect they were Ijound 
for the Chesapeake when Princeton was left behind. 

At this juncture Clinton divined for the first time the plan and 
w'arned Cornwallis, but did little ebe. As he afterward said in his 
defence: “When informed of hb march [Washington’s] I could not 
have passed an army in time to make any impression on him before 
he crossed the Delaware.” It b quite clear that he did not have 
sufficient troops at hb dbposal to follow the Allied army South, and 
at the same time leave a large enough garrison in New York to 

safeguard it from possible attack. 

AH pretence of misleading the scouts of the cnem>- being now 
discarded, the troops were pushed on more rapidly, with the 
Americans still in the van. At the Delaware the first disappointment 
awaited Washington. Instead of the expected ample water transpor¬ 
tation for both armies, there were available here only boats enough 
to take to Wilmington two regiments, the batteaux on wheeb, and 
some of the artillery. 

Leaving Lincoln in command of the American column and 
Viomesnil in charge of the French divbion, Washington and 
Rochambeau, a prey to many anxieties, hurried ahead. They could 
hardly suppose that Comwallb would await their coming for weeks, 
or that Lafayette with hb scanty force could hold him in the trap 
until the long land journey of the Allied army—which now seemed 
inevitable —was completed. It b certain that as they rode along the 
far from splendid roads Rochambeau became convinced that quick 
water transportation was now indbpensable to the success of the 
great venture upon which they were embarked. 

Hastening ahead of the troops, Washington and Rochambeau 
reached the submbs of Philadelphia about noon on the thirtieth. 
Here they were met and escorted into town by the famous Light 
Horse Troop of the Quaker City. Robert Morns, the “Financier of 
the Revolution,” and other leading citizens were on hand to greet 
the dbtingubhed guests as they di^ounted at the City Tavern. In 
hb diary Morris stated that they were received with “the universal 
acclamation of the citizens,” and that “many gentlemen called to 
pay their respects.” “The general then adjourned to my house,” 
Morris added, “with hb suite. Count de Rochambeau, the Chevalier 
de Chastellux, Generab Knox, Moultrie, and others, where they 
dined.” The financier described in great detail how the patriotic 
toasts of the hour were duly honoured—how the King of France, the 
King of Spain, the United Provinces of The Netherlands, and the 
Allied armies were toasted, mgny libations poured, and hopes 
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expressed for “the speedy arrival of the Count de Grasse and his fleet.” 
In the evening the city weis illuminated and Washington and his 
suite walked through many of the principal streets, cheered by the 
throngs of patriots. 

The Continental Army came in on the afternoon of Septem¬ 
ber 2nd. The weather was warm and sultry. There had been no rain 
for days and, according to Thacher,^ “our weary foot-soldiers raised 
great clouds of dust which was a pity, as the ladi^ were viewing 
us from the windows of every house as we passed through this 
splendid city. The American column extended for two miles.” It 
was headed by “the general officers and their aides in rich military 
uniforms, mounted on noble steeds, elegantly caparisoned, followed 
by servants and baggage. In the rear of every brigade were several 
fieldpieces and ammunition wagons. The soldiers marched in slow 
and solenm step regulated by the drum and fife.” 

Unhappily the question of back pay now arose again, but who¬ 
ever may have been to blame, certainly the long-unpaid soldiers 
were not at fault. A request for at least a small advance of the pay 
in arrears was made direedy to Congress, and Washington, as always, 
supported the plea most warmly. The delicate matter was arrang^, 
but how it was done is hot quite clear. Washington, however, 
announced that one month’s pay was to be forthcoming imme¬ 
diately for all the troops except those who, “lost to afl sense of 
honour, the pride of their profession, and the love of their country, 
had deserted the Standard of Freedom at this critical moment.” As 
soon as the pay rolls were made out, the paymasters appeared in the 
camps, and the faithful were rewarded with a litde “hard” money. 
The record shows that, with the consent of Rochambeau, the money 
was borrowed from the intendant of the French Army, but whethCT 
it was a new transaction or merely the conclusion of the loan that 
had been arranged at King’s Ferry, before the Army began the 
march South, is not stated.^ 

This entry into Philadelphia, the capital of the loose confederacy, 
was of course the high point of the march South. Chastellu?, an 
intelligent observer, said: “The arrival of the French troops on 
September the 4th was in the nature of a triumph.” He described 
their appearance in a most amusing manner; “The troops ihade 
a halt about a mile from the city, and in an instant,” he wntes, 
“were dressed as elegantly as ever were the soldiers of a garriMn 
on a day of royal review. They then marched through the town with 
military music playing, which is always particularly pleasing to the 
Americans. The streets were crowded with people, and the ladies 


® His disry* • 

» Gouvemeur Morris, later Ambassador to France, was the helpful intermediary 

in this transaction. 
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appeared at the windows in their most splendid attire. All Phila- 
delphia was astonished to sec people who had endured the fatigues 
of a long journey so ruddy and so handsome.” 

Du Bourg, who always showed a marked partiality for the Sois- 
sonais regiment, said that in the march through Philadelphia they 
wore their coats with rose-coloured facings, “and their grenadier 
^-a pe with white and rose-coloured feathers, which struck with 

astonishment the beauties of the city.” 

Watson,* who was certainly present, was more restrained. He 
simply states: “Philadelphia was gratified with the imposing spec¬ 
tacle of a French army in fine style of military array, consisting of 
six thousand men_ They came down Front Street, passed up Vine 
Street and encamped on the Commons at the Centre Square. 
They were fine-looking men, all in white uniforms. They were 
imder the command of General Rochambeau, on their way to 
Yorktown. 

“The troops next marched in single file past the assembled Con¬ 
gress, and then into camp on the large plain near the river,” Du 
Bourg continues. *‘The next day the Soissonais regiment gave an 
exhibition exercise of the manual of arms. At least 20,000 persons 
and a vast number of carriages, remarkable for their elegance, added 
to the lustre of this exhibition, which was fortunately heightened by 
the pleasantness of the situation and the remarkable serenity of the 
day. The skill and rapidity of the military exercises and the soldierly 
appearance of the troops in general surprised and enraptured the 
spectators. The president of Congress, the Hon. Thomas McKean, 
in a suit of black velvet, honoured this review with his presence. 
These honest Pennsylvanians differ very strikingly fi-om us in the 
ceremonial of dress as we differ firom them again in our modes of 
legislation. Be this as it may, the spectators did not hesitate to declare 
that such soldiers as ours were invincible.” 

After the famous review, which still lives in legend and in story 
among the old families of Philadelphia, M. le Chevalier de la 
Luzerne received his coimtrymen, as Chastellux maintalwic “with 
the dignity and generosity of the representative of a great Monarch,” 
and then invited all the ranking ofiBcers to dine with him Unfor¬ 
tunately Washington and Rochambeau, having gone on ahead, were 
not present. 

“Hardly were we seated at the table,” wrote Chastellux “when 
an Express arrived and a disquieting sHence immediately seized 
upon every guest. Chir eyes were fixed on the Minister. What could 
the news be? Would he communicate it to us? Then he opened the 
envelope that had been brought in and read: ‘Thirty-six ships of 
the Line, commanded by M. le Comte de Grasse, have arrived 

^ * Annals^ voL ii, p. 328. 
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in the Chesapeake. Three thousand soldiers have been landed and 
are now in communication with the Marquis de La Fayette.* 

“Joy and good humour immediately resumed their place upon 
eveiy' countenance,** wTote Chastellux, “and our impatient leaders 
began to count the hours before they would have it in their power 
to face the enemy. Healths were next drunk, and, of course, that of 
the French Minister of the Marine, whose activity and great ability 
have paved the way to the brilliant successes of the fleet, was 
repeated. The presence with us of his son,** added Chastellux, 
“M. de Charlus, Second Colonel of the Saintonge regiment, of 
course added gready to our pleasure and satisfaction.” 

The good Abbe Robin, who was also a participant in the festivities, 
makes it quite plain that he did not like the “long black coat** which 
the president of Congress wore, when everybody else sported gar¬ 
ments of many colours; but we cannot quarrel with his concluding 
comment: “The worthy Penns^ivanianSj’* he wrote, “are as far 
below the French in etiquette as the French are below them in the 
Science of Legislation.” 

Of course the great news spread rapidly through the city. Many 
illuminated their houses, according to Chastellux, and others went 
racing through the streets making even the quietest precincts of the 
city ring with shouts of joy. He added: “Some merry fellows, 
mounted on scaffolds and platforms, pronounced funeral orations 
over Cornwallis and mimicked the lamentations of the Tories, Then 
the people gathered together in great crowds and moved to the 
residence of the Minister of France, where they stood for a long time 
shouting, ‘Long Live Louis the Sixteenth!’ ’* 

With the news came another letter, addressed to Rochambeau, 
from Duportail w^ho had been sent on ahead when the American 
contingent started South. “Hurry, hurry,*’ he wrote, “come quickly! 
Come quickly, not that we have the slightest wish or the remotest 
intention to take York without you. We shall content ourselves, and 
that will be gloiy^ enough, if we are successful, to prepare the way for 
victoiy^ and to prevent as far as possible the enemy from assembling 
further means of defence.”* 

Many hours before the news arrived, Washington and Rocham¬ 
beau, who at the moment were more interested in boats than in 
banquets, pushed out along the road to Chester and to Head of Elk 
as soon as it w as possible to escape the courtesies of Congress and the 
hospitality of the citizens. It was confidently expected that in one or 
the other of these places ample shipping to cai^ the troops to the 
James had been assembled. Washington cherished the hope that 
“certain gentlemen on the Eastern Shore”- (of Maryland), to whom 
he had written asking for “their privately held boats,** would come 

* Archhes Hist, Guerre, 3734. > Ford^s Wfiiings of Washington. 
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to his aid in this hour of great need, Elxpress after express was sent 
to these old friends at their seats on the Chester and the Choptank 
rivers, on the Wye and the Severn, asking for assistance, for the 
vessels that must be forthcoming. Urgent indeed was the language 
used. The Commander-in-Chief “beseeches them to exert them¬ 
selves.** 

As they rode out of Philadelphia, Washington and Rochambeau 
became separated. Each 'W'as busy with the many details of the march 
and intent upon heartening their troops, who were suffering from 
the great heat and the terrible conditions of the roads, wth worse 
ahead of them. How they came together again Rochambeau tells 
in his memoirs: 

“WTien I reached Chester,** he \sTOte, “I caught sight of General 
Washington waving his hat at me with demonstrative gestures of 
the greatest joy. WTien I rode up to him he explained he had just 
received a dispatch from Baltimore, informing him that de Grasse 
had arrived in the Chesapeake \rith 28 ships of the Line and Lauzun, 
who was also present, said, T never saw a man more thoroughly and 
openly delighted than ^V 3 S General Washington at this moment.* ** 

This, at last, was news that the general did not keep to himself. 
He immediately issued a bulletin^ to the Army vnth the annoimce- 
ment w^hich read: “The General anticipates the glorious events 
which may be expected from the combing operations now in con* 
templation. As no circ um stance could jKJssibly' happen more oppor¬ 
tunely in point of time, no prospect would e\"er have promised 
more opportunely of success. Nothing but want of exertion can blast 
the pleasing prospect before us.” Then this touching appeal: “The 
General calls upon the gentlemen officers, the brave and faithful 
^Idiers he has the honour to command, to exert their utmost abilities 
in the cause of their country, to share with him, with their usual 
alacrity, the difficulties, dangers and glory of the enterprise.** 

Fortunately Colonel Deux-Ponts was also a witness to this dramatic 
scene, and he wrote in his field notes: “I was surprised and affected 
by the great and true joy which General Washington showed. Of 
a natural coldness and a noble approach, which so well adorns the 
chief of a wffiole nation, his features, his whole bearing and deport¬ 
ment were now chan^ in an instant. For the moment he put aside 
his character as ^biter of North America and contented himself 

wffi that of a citizen happy beyond measure at the good fortune 

of his countr\^” 

# 

Still the problem of how to reach Virginia and to support La¬ 
fayette, the French conting^t, and the Virginia militia, in prevent¬ 
ing toe escape of Cornwallis from his precarious position, remained 
unsolved. The shipping offered at this port on the Delaware (Chester) 

‘ Headquarters. Head of Elk, September 6, 1781. 
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was as disappointing as had been the Philadelphia experience. It 
was only possible to embark here another thousand men. The rest, 
including guns, cav’alrj , and train, were obliged to push on by land. 
Rochambeau was frankly pessimistic now, but Washington hqped 
on. Surely ships would be awaiting them at the Head of Elk or in 
Baltimore. Was it not a known fact that East and West, North and 
South, the Baltimore privateers were preying upon British commerce 
scattered over the seven seas? 

Bad news arrived by courier only a few miles short of the historic 
village at the head of Chesapeake navigation. The Eastern Shore 
men had done what they could, but, as they admitted, this was not 
much. All, or nearly all, their “pungies” had been sunk or captured 
by the British raiders, and for the first time in generations the 
“Shore” men were travelling overland. Doggedly the dusty horsemen 
pushed on, and their first view of the placid waters of the Elk also 
embraced the sight of a little dispatch boat, strangely ri^ed, not 
after Bay fashion, dropping anchor off shore. 

While they waited and wondered what naanner of craft the new 
arrival might be, the captain was put ashore and announced himself 
to Washington as M. de Saint Cesane. The credentials which he 
presented from dc Grasse introduced him as “Captaine de Pavilion 
de Mon Arm^, whom I have sent forward to announce to General 
Washington the measures I am taking to facilitate his arrival.” 

Washington could hardly contain his joy. This, at least, was not 
a phantom fleet like that of Guichen! There in the river was a little 
pinnace—it was hardly more than that—but what news it brought! 
Only tw'o days before it had left the great fleet of line-of-battle ships 

and stately frigates anchored in Virginia waters! 

For aU the good news, the lack of shipping here was still a stem 
reality and a heavy handicap. Only the small advanced detach¬ 
ments of both columns could be embarked. M. de Custine w^as placed 
in command of the French contingent, and General Lincoln of the 
American. The French vanguard was compt^d of the grenadiCT 
and chasseur companies of all the French regiments, together wt 
the infantry of Lauzun’s legion—twelve hundred men in all. Lincoln 
took with him eight himdred men, apparently all light infentry. 

The other detachments of both armies now pushed on to the 
Susquehanna, where difficulties were expected and were sxxm en¬ 
countered. Colonel Dumas, in charge of the citing, found st^cient 
small boats to put the infantry across at this, the so-cafl^ Lowct 
Ferrv' • but hearing that the w'ater was unusually low, and that mwe 
w^a’ ford seven miles up the river, he sent the artillery and Ac 
wagons up along the river road. It was apparenUy not much of a 
ford, but finally everything was rafted across with but few 
' How c^-er, as a result, Acre was considerable delay, and Ae heavy 
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baggage did not catch up with the marching columns until they had 
been in Baltimore several days, and the French particularly suffered 
from short rations. 

(While today it is a region of unsurpassed resources, in the 
Mercure de France for September 1782 a distressing account was given 
of the bareness of the country and of the hardships the French were 
called upon to endure from want of supplies on the journey South, 
especially as they drew near to the Susquehanna. On the authority 
of an officer of the expeditionary force, the Mercure states: ‘‘This 
region resembles more a desert than a country fit for human habi¬ 
tation. All that could be procured, and this only wdth the greatest 
difficulty, were a few beeves. We would cook half of them and the 
rest wotdd be salt^ down. To make up for this scant ration, each 
officer and man alike was given a pound of cheese, a iitde rum, and 
a provision of biscuits for seventeen days.”) 

At the Head of Elk, the &st halt on Maryland soil, while Wash¬ 
ington was again disappointed with the meagre water transportation 
available. General Gist brought good news—not about boats, but 
about men. His good friends Thomas Johnson and Sims Lee, who 
had followed each other in quick succession as the first and second 
governors of Maryland, were not the kind of men who received 
with i n d iff erence Washington’s desperate appeals for soldiers that 
he had sent out fix>m Weathersfield “under flying seaK” Gist told 
him that the three new Maryland regiments of the line were ready, 
that they numbered eighteen hundred men, that they were fine 
fellows, the sons and brothers of the men who had died at Long 
Island, at Haarlem Heights, White Plains, Germantown, Monmouth 
Courthouse, and down South at Camden. 

“They are young, terribly young,” said Gist, “but they are lions’ 
whelps and now they are under way. Some are riding, some are sail¬ 
ing, some are walking; they will be there. General, before you are.”* 

This great news gave the general pause as well as joy. How time 

flies! So the sons of the brave fellows he had seen dying in an attempt 

to save the Army on ^ng Island in 1776 were going to the front. 

Five years! He told Gist that he was determined to stop at Mount 

Vernon, if only for an hour, to see for the first time the four grand- 

cMdren of Martha Washington, who had been bom since he had 
taken the field. 


As to the movements of the Commander-in-Chief during the 

critic^ 6 &yf that foUowed, we fortunately have the precise, if some- 

^t lacomc, entries in the journal to guide us. On September i ^th 
Vvashington wote: ^ 

Judging It highly expedient to be with the Army in Virginia as 

“ Samuel PUrviance. 
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soon as possible, to make the necessary arrangements for the Si^e, 
I determined to set out for the Camp of the Marquis de la Fayette 
without loss of time, & accordingly, in company with the Count 
de Rochambeau who requested to attend me & the Chevalier de 
Chastellux, set out on the 8th for Baltimore where I received and 
answered an address of the Citizens. September 9th; I reached my 
own seat at Mount Vernon, distant 120 miles from the Head of 
Elk, where I staid until the 12 th, & in three days thereafter, that 
on the 15th, reached Williamsburg.” 

The i^antry columns did not make such rapid progress. Most 
unfortunately, at this tense moment Baltimore could not live up to 
its maritime reputation. Here, too, the Briteh gunboats had swept 
the bay and adjacent w aters of even the smallest craft. Deux-Ponts 
and the Marquis de Leval were ordered by General Viomesnil, now 
the ranking officer with the French division, to examine carrfuUy 
the boats that had been collected, in the hope that some, at least, 
would be found suitable. 

"‘We saw^ at a glance,” wTote Deux-Ponts, “that embarkation in 
boats such as these was impossible. As Count de Rochambeau had 
already gone on to Virginia, General Viomesnil insisted that we 
make the attempt, and this w'e did on the morning of the and 
then Baron V. satisfied himself that it was impossible to expose our 


soldiers to such a long voyage in the cramped quarters which was all 
the little boats furnished. I must say they were imworthily equipped 
from eveiy^ point of \’iew’^ and, had w*c persists! in embarking, our 

expedition w’ould have been exposed to great risks. 

Apparently there was nothing left to do but continue the long 
journey to \^irginia by land, and the next day the Royal Deux-Ponts 
and the other French regiments forded the upper Patapsco and 
camped at the foot of the famous E^dge. But that evening a 
courier came to their bivouac with stirring news. De Grasse had sent 
transports and small craft from the fleet up to the Severn to bring 
t^hc French division to the scene of operations. Twenty-four hours 
later the delighted foot soldiers, who had had quite enough of "walk¬ 
ing, w*erc in Annapolis and embarking for the front. 

It seems the fate of all decisive batdes in world history to be 
shrouded in ra>'5ler>^ as to details, however patent are the results. 
Such were the struggles at Tours and at Ch^ons, and the naval 
battle that had been fought off the Virginia Capes on September 5, 
1781, w hile the Allied army w^as plodding its way South is also quite 
inexplicable, especially if research is confined to the official docu¬ 
ments. While the French had a few^ more ships, and perhaps 
guns, the British squadrons certainly lined up with a most fonmcfable 
airay of famous admirals. There was Graves, Rear Admiral of the 
Red : Sir “Sam” Hood, Admiral of the Blue; and Rear Admiral r. 
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S. Drake, also Admiral of the Blue, Between them British supremacy 
in American waters was lost for a few weeks, and the York town 
victory not only made possible but even inevitable. 

Tucied aw'ay in a comer of the London Gazette we find w^'hat 
Graves had to say on the momentous subject. His report was dated 
from his flagship ^^London^ at Sea, Sept. 14th, 1781,’* and reads: 

‘""His Majesty’s fleet consisted of 19 sail of the Line; that of the 
French formed 24 Sail in their Line. Somewhat zifter 4 o’clock 
(5th of .September) the action began among the headmost ships, 
pretty close, and soon became general. The Van of the enemy bore 
away to enable their centre to support them or they would have been 
cut up. The action did not entirely cease till a little after sunset, 
though at a considerable distance. After night I sent the firigates to 
the van and rear to push forward the line and keep it extended wTth 
the enemy% with a full intention to renews the engagement in the 
morning; but when the Fartunie returned firom the van, I was in¬ 
formed that several of the Ships had suffered so much, they were in 
no condition to renew the action until they had secured their masts.” 

Graves then stated that “all day, the 6th, the Fleets remained in 

sight of each other, repairing,” and he enumerated the number of 

Im ships that were partially or completely disabled: “The Terrible 

and the Ajax especially-,” he reported, “were in a sinking condition. 

... In the present State of the Fleet and being five Sail less in 

number than the enemy’', and they^ having advanced very much to 

the wind during the day% I determined to tack after night to prevent 

being drawn too far from the Chesapeake, and to stand to the 
Northward.” 

On the eleventh he reported that the sinking Terrible “was dis¬ 
mantled and set on fire,” “I then determined,” he concluded, “to 
follow the Resolution of a Council of War, to proceed with the fleet 
to New York before the Ftjuinox, and then use every possible means 
for putting the Ships into the best State for Service.” That w^as 
indeed a war council that should be gratefully remembered in our 

annals. Its members contributed powerfully to the foundinff of the 
United States of America. 

Even Washington, when the news of the sea %ht reached him, 
did not fully appreciate the importance of what had happened. 
Referring, doubtless, to the fact that not all the vessels of the hostile 
fleets were engaged, he speaks in his journal of the battle that turned 
the tide in the afiai^ of America as *^a partial engagement.” 

Fortunately for the American cause, the want of a good under- 
siding between Clinton and Cornwallis on shore w as matched by- 
the discordant \ie^vs of the British naval officeis afloat. Their con- 
tro^es are not so long-winded and they w ere not so fiequentlv 
aired m Parliament as were the charges and countercharges of the 
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soldiers, but the revelations of Sir “Sam’^ Hood are interesting 
today as they reveal how near to disaster the Virginia campaign 
approached at its very inception. On the day after the naval fight 
Hood drew up a memorandum which he entitled, ‘‘Sentiments upon 
the Truly Unfortunate Day.” He tore into shreds the battle orders 
of Graves, which prevented Hood from bringing his squadron into 
the fight. He maintained: “The enemy’s van might have been 
attacked with clear advantage as they [French] came out of the 
Bay by no means in a regular and connected way. The whole 
English fleet, all three squadrons, could have been, and should have 
been, concentrated upon the French van, and that in this case they 
could have destroyed it. Our rear ships, being barely within random 
shot, could not render the service they could have done had they 
been placed more intelligently.” 

On the afternoon of the sixth, according to Hood, there was a 
most inharmonious meeting of the three admirals on board the 
London* In view of the number of his ships that were disabled. Graves 
decided that it would be hazardous to renew the action, and he also, 
again most fortunately for the American cause, rejected Hood’s 
suggestion, which was to return to the capes of the Chesapeake 
as fast as they could, destroy the French ships on guard at the mouth 
of the river, and then take up a position betw*een the capes, after 

having got in touch with Cornwallis. 

As Graves reported, things drifted along until the twelfth, when, 
according to Sir “Sam,” he w^as consulted again by his senior officer. 
Asked for his judgment, Hood replied, “Sir Samuel wotild be very 
glad to send an opinion, but he really knows not what to say in the 
truly lamentable state we have brought ourselves.” On the following 
day he wrote: “We should have barred the entrance of the Bay to 

de Grasse—now he has barred it against us,” 

There is a pticis of this mysfenous, though decisive, battle still 
unpublished in the French archives. It was written by the Chevalier 
dc Vaugiraud, who seems to have served de Grasse as flag lieutenant. 
From it we shall endeavour to extract all the information we 
<<The moment the English fleet was sighted (off the Capes), he 
wrote, “the Admiral decided to fight, and at midday the rising tide 
permitted him to get under way. To do so more expeditiously he 
ordered the ships to slip their cables. The chevaher then goes 
on to say that while the British fleet was more powerful and more 
numerous than hitherto reported, de Grasse left be^d him as he 
sailed out to battle, charged with the duty of maintaining the bl<^- 
ade of the James and the York rivers, some half-a-dozen ships, 
including such big fellow^s as the Triton, le Glonew, le Vaillant, 
VExpiriment, and the frigates VAndromaque and la DUigenie* . ., 
Vauriraud described the formidable appearance of the Bntisli 
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fleet of three squadrons, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Graves fl> ing 
bom the London, while Admiral Drake flew his broad penmnt trom 

the Princess, and Admiral Hood his flag from the Batfieur. a 
that, through no fault of their own, but because of weather con 

ditions and their lack of speed, only fifteen of the French \ esse 
really engaged. He then stated that the fighting continued until the 
fall of darkness and that at this time it w'a.s quite evident that n^ny 
of the enemy ships had been seriously damaged. As to what ap- 
pened in the next four da^’S, which in all other accounts arc cl 
quite blank, the chevalier had this to say: ‘‘From the 6th to the 
our Admiral manoeuvered seeking the advantage of the W indw ar 
position; it was a difiBcult movement and not entirely successfu 
because not a few of our ships w’^ere poor sailors. On the morning 
of the loth, however, the Admiral decided that he would join battle 
on the following day but with the 'XerribU, the Afontagu, the Shrew- 
bmy, the Intrepid, and the Ajax still greatly disabled from the battle 
of the 5th, Admiral Graves withdrew in the night and by morning 
had set sail for New* Yorkl” 

Rtunours of the wildest kind w'ere rife, and it is evident from the 
dispatches still on file in the archives that the French admiral and 
his captains were far from realizing that they’ had fought and won 
a most decisive battle. In a few hours after Graves disappeared over 
the horizon it was annoimced through the American intelhgencc 
service that at last Admiral Digby had arrived at New York. This 
accession of another pow’erftil squadron would give the British a 
greatly superior fleet, and on. this account the return of Graves and 
the new* arrivals to the Chesapeake was hourly expected. 

After the council of war in which this information w'as submitted 
and discussed (although there was some diversity of opinion among 
his captains ^ to their ability to do so), de Grasse decided to hold 
the capes, to maintain the blockade of Cornwallis, so to dispose of 
his vessels that at the first sign of the returning British fl^t they 
could, without delay, put out to sea, and, once ample sea room had 
been secured, seek to meet the enemy on favourable terms. 

There is a dispatch finom Rochambeau to General Viomcsnil in 
Baltimore, WTitten during his short stay at \Iount Vernon, which 
reveals the great uncertainty that prev ailed as to whether the further 
advance toward the Yorktow’n peninsula was to be made by’ land or 
by water. It also reveals that the generalissimo must have had v’ery^ 
little dme in which to inspect the fields and discuss the crop prospects 
with his kinsman and overseer, Lund Washington. 

“Orders have been given cv'crywhere,” Rochambeau wrote, “to 
mend the roads and repair the ferries. I confess, my* dear Baron, that 
the state of distress and want in the matter of shipping in w'hich I 
found Baltimore does not cease to cause me anxiety. I have spoken 
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Simon, 3 j20o; the expeditionary force under Lafayette, 2,500 
veterans of the Virginia campaign; and an uncertain, but daily 
increasing, number of Virginia militia under General Weedon. 

Washington’s account of his first meeting with the French admiral 
is not replete with those details which W'ould make such fascinating 
reading today. However, it is very much to the point. In his journal 
he wrote: “In company with Count de Rochambeau, the Chevalier 
de Chastellux, Gen. Knox, and Gen. Duportail, I set out for an 
interview with the Ad. and arrived on board the Fi 7 /^ de Paris (off 
Cape Henry) next day about noon, and having settled most points 
with him to my Satisfaction, except not obtaining assurance of send¬ 
ing Ships above York, I embarked on board the Quem Charlotte^ 
the vessel I went down in—^but by reason of hard blowing and con¬ 
trary winds, 1 did not reach Williamsburg till the 22nd.” 


It is only fair to state the reasons why, in the judgment of the 
French admiral, it was unwise to accede to Washington’s request, 
although his failure to do so was the cause of much anxiety to the 
Alhed land forces throughout the siege. De Grasse held that light 
ships, such as he might spare, would not serve the purpose of making 
it unpossible for Cornwallis to escape up the river, w'hile in view' of 
the fact that heavy British ships were hourly expected to arrive from 
New York, it would be unwise of him to allow himself fo be separat ed 
fi'om any of his fighting ships that he might be in desperate need 
of at any moment. On the day after his return to the Army (Septem- 
ber 23rd), however, Washington sent the following dispatch to the 
President of Congress announcing that all was w'cU: 

“I am happy to inform Congress that I found the French Admiral 

disposed in the best manner to give us aU the assistance in his pow'cr 

and perfectly to co-operate with me in our present attempt.” With 
success in sight he WTOte: 

“28th; Having debarked aU the Troops and their baggage, 
marched and Encamped them in front of the City [Williamsburg]' 
and having with some difficulty obtained horses and Wagons 
sufficient to move our field artiUery, Intrenching tools, and such 
other aracl^ as were indispensably necessary, we commenced our 
March for the Investiture of the Enemy at York.” 

While Commissary General Blanchard was pushed into the back- 

^^d by the arrival of so many distinguished officers, his urgent 
duties continued to oppress him , ^ 

I set to work,” he WTote, “although without a piece of paper, or 

^ k ^ of flour at my disposal. I was completely over- 

whelmed. I caused ovens to be constructed, but I was in want of 

r"” negotiate to obtain CN en a 

inmer. Then the ouUook grew bnghtcr, and Blanchard recorded 
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enthusiastically, “Our generals came and deposited with me 800,000 
livres in piastres which M. de Grasse had brought for us.” 

And now a new and most unusual problem arose: where to store 
the “hard” money. M. Blanchard, not appreciating how little used 
Virginia flooring was to bearing the weight of gold and silver, stored 
it in a room on the ground floor of his quarters under which there 
was a cellar. “In the course of the night,” he reported, “the floor 
being weak broke under the weight of the coin and both the treasure 
and the sentinel guarding it were precipitated into the cellar, with¬ 
out, however, any loss of the first or injury to the latter.” 


8 



IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to understand the Virginia campaign, which paved 
the way to the crowning victory' of the war, without dwelling in 
some detail upon the opierations which preceded it in this region, 
although, largely as a result of faulty' co-operation betw'een the 
Allies, these preliminaiy operations ended in failure. 

The days that Washington and Rochambeau had spent together 
in Newport were not wholly devoted to festivities. Indeed, here a 
definite plan was arranged, at the pressing request of the legislature 
of Virginia, to reheve a situation in that state which had b^omc a 
menace to the patriot cause. The day before he left Newport, Wash¬ 
ington had the great joy of seeing the French contingent that was to 
“succour” his mother state sail out of the harbour bound for the 
Chesapeake on board the squadron of M, Destouches; though, of 

course, the objective of the expedition was a military secret, closely’ 
held. 

For many months Clinton in New York had been obsessed with 
the idea that, now having complete control of the sea, he could end 
the rebellion by driving a wedge between the Northern and the 
Southern colonies—members of what he regarded, wth some reason, 
as a loose and not entirely harmonious confederacy'. With this pur¬ 
pose in view he sent two expeditions to the Chesapeake—one under 
Arnold, w’hich anchored off Jamestown island on January' 2, 1781, 
and a few days later, after ravaging the James River country, en¬ 
tered and plundered Richmond. Arnold then w'ithdrew to Ports- 
mouA, near deep water, and, has'ing taken up a strongly fortified 
position there, sent out through the tidewater country, and beyond, 
the marauding detachments which von Steuben, with the uncertain 


support of the locd militia, was unable to cope w'ith. 

It was to reheve this distressing situation that Desto 
ordered to the Chesapeake, and to assist him Washingtoi 
^ve hundred men of his best troops, the carefully sel 
mfentry. They’ inarched to the Chesapeake, and at 
awmted the coming of the transports or other shipping, b 
which. It had been arranged, Destouches would brine tl 
the bay to the scene of the prospective land operations 
natdy the French squadron met with the stormv weathe 
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the Atlantic coast in March, and was widely scattered. Fortunately, 
however, eight ships had b^n got tbgether when Destouchcs was con¬ 
fronted by the British squadron under Admiral Graves off the capes. 

The French were not outnumbered, there would seem to have 
been eight ships on each side, but Destouches had with him no 
vessel so powerful as the London^ the British flagship, which was 
a three-decker. The meeting and the resulting conflict were long and 
sanguinary, and both sides seem to have suffered equal damage, 
but in the end Graves maintained his position of control at the 
entrance to the Chesapeake waters and Destouches was compelled 
to return to Newp>ort, towing the Conquerani, which had lost its 
rudder and was in imminent danger of sinking. It should not be 
overlooked that in this forgotten battle on the sea the French 
squadron lost twice as many men as did the Allied armies at York- 
town eight months later. 

This decided check blocked the plan that had been devised to 
save Virginia, and Lafayette was ordered to return to the Htidson. 
These orders were countermanded, however, when Washington 
learned that Clinton had decided to reinforce his troops in the 
Chesapeake region with a brigade under General Phillips, who was 
justly regarded as his most able lieutenant. As soon as he could, and 
wdth what force he could muster, Lafayette now man^hed South, 
and in April he w^as in Richmond confironting Phillips, mough with 
a decidedly inferior force. From then on Virginia became the 

probable scene of major operations. 

In all Washington had hoped and planned to do to help his native 
state and Lafayette, he w^ hampered by the failure of Wayne to 
put the Potomac behind him. As early as February 1781 Wayne 
had been ordered South with about a thous^md men of the Penn- 
s^ivania Line, reorganized after the mutiny in January. But some 
embers of the old discontent smouldered on, and they were fanned 
into a flame by want of supplies and unsatisfied pay rolls. When 
York (Pennsylvania) was reached, something very like another 
mutiny took place. It seems to have been provoked by an attempt 
that w as made there to pay the men off in Congress money, without 
any account being taken of its depreciation. Seven of the Ica4er5 
were brought before a drumhead court-martial and, being found 
guilty', w ere immediately lined up and shot or hanged, according to 
theii* degree of guilt. But with all his energy Y/^ayne did not join 
Lafayette until June loth.^ It had taken him five months to ^ 
disaffected soldiers along the short distance of three hundred 

Encouraged by this welcome addition to his slender force. Lata* 
yette now began to dog the footsteps of Cornwallis and to harass his 

imcertain movements whenever he could. 

* From IVqynt Pe^xTS. Philadelphia Casket, 1829- 
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It was toward the end of this desultory campaign, with all its 
TTiarrhing and countermarching up and down the tidewater counties 
of Virginia, that Lafayette had his narrow escape from disaster, at 
Green Spring, the famous seat of Governor Berkeley, on the north 
bank of the James River. Lafayette had received information that 
Cornwallis was crossing to the south side of the James, indeeed, that 
the bulk of his men were already over, and that only a small detach¬ 
ment was left on the north bank, awaiting an opportuni ty to cross. 
He immediately sent General Wayne ahead with the newly arrived 
Pe nns ylvania Line and a battalion of light infantrs' to “drive’’ this 

detachment, if possible, to capture it. 

Wayne went gaily ahead, not unnaturally, giving full credit and 
belief to the information with which Lafayette had furnished him. 
After crossing a swamp behind the river bank, instead of the small 
guard defending the landing, he came face to face with the whole of 
Cornwallis’ force. It was a situation of great danger and it was 
probably saved, as it only could have been saved, by one of Mad 
Anthony’s inspirations, which were so frequently described as fool¬ 
hardy. He hoped that the enemy were as ignorant of the strength of 
his force as he had been of theirs, and, realizing that his safety de¬ 
pended upon a daring advance, he made it \\dthout hesitation. This 
boldness gave the guardsmen with Cornwallis the idea that Wayne 
was supported by the bulk of Lafayette’s army, and they yielded 
ground, not only because Wayne’s advance was impetuous, but be¬ 
cause they thought that by extending their flanks they would later 
be able to envelop, and perhaps capture, the whole attacking 
force. 

In the confusion and delay which this movement afforded, how¬ 
ever, Wayne disengaged his men, made good his retreat around the 
swamp, and was soon again in close touch with Lafayette. Although 
acting under most misleading information, and although his sm^l 
force had been undoubtedly taken by surprise, the losses which 
Wayne inflicted upon the British were quite as heav^ as those he 
himself suffered. Not the least remarkable feature of this engage¬ 
ment was the fact that the men of the Penns>lvania Line, who 
behaved with such gallantly^ and steadiness throughout the engage¬ 
ment, were the very men who had been in open mutiny a few weeks 
before. As is so often the case, it was only active service in the face 
of the enemy that had been needed to dev'elop their sterling qualities. 

General Greene, on hearing of this engagement, wrote to Wayne 
words of praise and of caution too. *^TTie Marquis 8^^"^ you glory' 
for your late conduct in the action at Jamestown,” he said. “It gives 
me great pleasure to hear of the success of my friend, but be a little 
careftd and tread sofdy, for depend upon it, you have a modern 
Hannibal to deal with in the person of Cornwallis.” 
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Cornwallis then proceeded to Portsmouth on the Elizabeth River. 
and, for reasons which Clinton never approved, transferred his force 
to Yorktown, and the decisive campaign opened. 

The unexpected and the unforeseen are always happening in 
war. The troops had arrived from the North and the fleet was riding 
near by at anchor. The Allied army and the French Navy had got 
together and were in ^reement, or nearly so, as to how the opera^ 
tions should be carried on. Then came news of the most unsettling 
description. Some of it was obviously sensational, other rumours 
might be well founded. The most disquieting report of all was one 
to the effect that Admiral Digby had arrived in New York to join 
Admiral Graves, and even if he came with only eight vesseb, as the 
not-very-rdiable Royalist Gazette in Newr York announced, that 
changed the situation materially. At all events it provoked the fol¬ 
lowing disturbing letter from de Grasse to Rochambeau (September 
24th) ; 

*‘Tlie arrival of Digby must change our plans. As soon as weather 
permits I will get under way and take up my position across the 
entrance of the Bay to bar out the enemy. I leave with you the 
troops of M, de Saint-Simon until I return. If I am compelled by 
the weather, or by the result of the battle, not to return, please send 
the raiments back to Martinique on the vessels which remmn in 
the river.”* 

Here indeed was a complication, a most unwelcome one. Digby’s 
fleet hung over the situation like the sword of Damocles. Any day 
he might appear. Most fortunately he did not join the fleet in New 
York wdth his squadron until it was too late. Yet, any moment he 
might come, and any moment de Grasse might agam be compelled 
to slip cables and sally out to meet the united British squadrons in 
a battle of which no one would dare to predict the result. No wonder 
the preparations for the siege were prosecuted with feverish activity. 
Any hour the favourable aspect of affairs might xmdergo a change. 
Any day the vital factor of the French fleet, upon which so many 

hopes were based, might disappear from the scene. 

The course of naval operations off the American coast at ^ 
period is absolutely incomprehensible, unles s it is borne in nond 
that at all, or nearly all, the seasons of the year weather conditions 
w'ere of paramount importance. It was old Boreas w*ho really ruled 
the waves, and the line-of-batde ships and the fiigat^ of those days 
had to submit with such grace as was possible to this servitude. AH 
the sea operations were controllttl by the fact that from June to 
October, and sometimes later, are the hurricane months in the West 
Indies, while from October to June was set down ^ the stor^ 

winter season off the Atlantic coast. These weather limitations leal 

* 

* Rochambeau Papers. 
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little time for operations at sea, and indeed very close calculations 

had to be made to undertake any operations. 

Despite these uncertainties and anxieties, early on the morning of 
September 28th the Allied army swept out of Williamsb^g on the 
last lap of the long march to victory. With the Continent's in 
advance, they marched down the “great road” of the peninsula 
toward York, where, as his first dispatches to Clinton in New York 
reveal, Cornwallis was awaiting them in complete ignorance of the 


things that were to come. He was blockaded, it w'as true, by a strong 
French fleet, but he was quite confident that soon the British squad¬ 
rons would unite and drive the French from their point of vantage 
between the Virginia Capes. 

The British “Hannibal” was now facing a soldier as bold and as 
confident as himself, and, as events were soon to show, with better 
reason. As the eager troops went by him in light marching order 
Washington issued to them his fighting injunction. It read: 

“If the enemy should be tempted to meet the army on the march, 
the GenerM particularly enjoins the Troops to place their principal 
reliance on the bayonet, that they may prove the vanity of the boast 
which the British make of their peculiar prowess in deciding battles 
with that weapon. He trusts that a generous emulation will actuate 
the Allied armies; that the French, whose national weapon is that 
of close fight, and the troops in general, that have so often used it 
with success, will distinguish themselves on every' occasion that 
offers. The justice of the cause in which we are engaged, and the 
honour of the two nations, must inspire every breast with sentiments 
that are the presage of victory.” 

At the Halfway House the columns separated. The Americans 
filing off to the right were halted at noon within two miles of the 
enemy position in firont of Yorktown. The American advance was 
held by the light infantry under General Muhlenberg, preceded by 
Moylan’s dragoons, while the French column was led by the volun¬ 
teers under Baron Saint-Simon,* and the grenadier and chasseur 
compames of most of the French infantry regiments. The British 
covering troops were withdrawn firom many of their advanced posi¬ 
tions, without offering even a nominal resistance, and before sunset 
the Alhed army was formed in line of batde, extending fipom the 
York River above the town to the Beaverdam on Warwick Creek. 


The French held the left, and the Americans on the right extended 
their line irithout molestation to within a few hundred yards of the 
British positions. The day had passed very' differently from what had 
been expected. It was strange, indeed disconcerting, that Corn¬ 
wallis should allow himself to be cooped up without even a show of 


* The founder of the Saint-Si 
was to hear much. 
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Lon School of which in later years the world 
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resistance* Perhaps he knew that the fleet and the relieving troops 
were near at hand. In any event, Washington took no chances, and 
his order when darkness fell was “The whole army, officers and 
soldiers, wall lay on their arms this night.’’ 

Eveiy’^ possible effort had been made to feed the troops weU and 
to maintain the army assembled in front of Yorktown in a good 
state of health, but luxuries were evidently lacking. The commis¬ 
saries and other supply officers—^and they^ would seem to have out¬ 
numbered the supplies—^were enjoined to furnish “straw, good 
bread, and one gill of rum per man daily.” There was another 
menace to the health of his troops, and on his General Orders of 
September 29th Washington issued the following warning: 

“Our xmgenerous enemy, having, as usual, propagated the small¬ 
pox in this part of tBe coimtry, the Commander-in-Chicf forbids the 
officers and soldiers of the Army having any communication with 
the houses or inhabitants in the neighbourhood, or borrowing any 
utensils from them.” 

In the issue of December 1781, from the pen of an officer present 
at the siege with the French contingent, the Mercure de Frame re¬ 
ports still more “imgenerous” conduct. His account reads: “To sU^ 
the advance on York, Lord Cornwallis, instead of attacking our 
column as a soldier would have done, had recourse to ruses such as 
only savage Indians are capable of employing* He had thrown into 
the w^eUs heads of steers, dead horses, and even the bodies of dead 
negroes. The result was the French Army was short of water; it 
co^d have been molested in a more worthy manner. 

“Indeed, it was with these same imworthy weapons that before 
this he sought to destroy the little army of La Fayette. He inoculated 
all the negroes who had deserted their plantations or whom he 
could induce to run away, and then forced them, by threatening 
their lives, to return to our camps and so carry the contagion into 
our midst. It w-as only the vigilance of La Fayette that hrustrated 
these diabolical schemes.” It is to be hoped that this officer was 
mistaken and that nothing like this was attempted or even planned. 

We must now, as did the men with Washington and Rocham- 
beau, make the acquaintance of the three regiments formii^ the 
division under the hfarquis de Saint-Simon, which de Grasse 
brought up with him from the West Indies and landed so oppor¬ 
tunely on the James River. They were excellent troops, thou^ 
somewhat depleted both as to number and as to stamina by long 
residence in the tropics. They were the regiments of Touraine, <m 
A gcnab, and the Gatinais, under the command respectively of the 
Vicomte de Pondeux, the Marquis d’Audechamps, and the Marquis 
de Rostaing. Eight himdred marines, placed imder the command of 
M. de Chois\\ famous for his part in the siege of far away Cracow, 
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were also landed on September 30th, and assisted Lauzun and his 
Ic^on in holding the British at Gloucester on the several occasions 
when it would appear they attempted to break through. Ueutenant- 
Golonel d’Aboville, who commanded the French artillery’, by his 
intelligent activity laid the foundations here of the greater fame he 
was later to acquire in the w^ars of the Republic and in the Napo¬ 
leonic campaigns. 

Of these organizations that came with Saint-Simon, the Gatinais, 
at least, was no stranger to America, It had been with d’Elstaing 
throughout his operations, and had protected the withdrawal of the 
French forces fiom in firont of Savannah. This regiment, with that 
of Deux-Ponts, had the best opportunities for distinguished service 
during the siege, and the opportunities were availed of. This wras 
Rochambeau’s old regiment, the one in which he had served during 
the campaigns in Germany. It was to these men he had said on the 
evening of the assault: “This night I have need of you,” promising 
at the same time to have their old name of Auvergne sans Tdche 
restored to them by the King^s favour— z, promise which the King 
helped him to make good at their first meeting. 

The second was the regiment of Touraine, formed as far back as 
1636. It had distinguished itself first at the famous siege of La 
RocheUe, and it was at the head of this regiment, in the battle of 
^linden, that Lafayette’s fother had fallen. 

Third the regiment of Agenais, under the co mman d of M. 
d’Audechamps. It was the ranking regiment of the division and 
numbered a thousand men. 

In his narrative, still in manuscript, * the Chevalier d’Aucteville, 
who came up fi*om the West Indies with the French division under 
the Marquis de Saint-Simon, gives the following graphic descripn 
tion of the American troops he and his men joined up with on the 
James River, before the arrival of the French contingent coming 
fix)m the Hudson under Rochambeau, or the Continentals under 
Washmgton, also coming firom the North. 

*'The army of the Republic was composed of four distinct groups. 
First, the six regiments of the American r^ular army (the Conti¬ 
nental or line raiments), who are well disciplined, and Gqierienced 
soldiers, capable of fighting in line formation. They numbered i ,600 
men. Second, there were 160 dragoons well mounted and riding 
well, all men perfectly at home in the saddle. Third, there were 
2,500 militia, recruited fixim the countiy'side, and fourth, about 500 
mountaineers, all excellent men with the rifle. 

These last tw'o groups are not in imiform. They wear loose 
breeches and some have shoes, but a great many are \vithout them. 
The last-mentioned mountaineers in particular form an excellent 

* Campagne de la Chesapeake, MS. .\rchi\'es Xai. Marine, B4, ia4-i44, . 
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corps of sharpshooters, very competent to skir mish in the brush but 
not at all to fight in line formation. Very few of these troops have 
tents and almost all of them camp under temporary shelters 
of branches covered wth dried foliage or bark. They are all sober 
and patient and subsist entirely upon com meal. They meet priva¬ 
tions and delays without murmuring and are capable of sustaining 
great fatigue and long marches, and these, of course, are admirable 
and most desirable qualities for an organization of real light infantry. 
They are all soldierly looking, and, for the most part, big men.”* 

Cornwallis was now^ in a position which he most certainly never 
would have taken up had he enjoyed anything like liberty of choice. 
Yorktown might have answered the purpose of a joint naval station 
and army base had the British fleet continued to control the seas. 
The menace of the French vessels now blockading the York River, in 
more or less plain view, and the heavier but less distinct line of 
French fiigates stretching out between the capes, demonstrated only 
too clearly that for the moment, the immensely important and vital 
moment, the British no longer dominated the Adantic coast. 

^‘Nothing but the hope of relief would have induced me to at¬ 
tempt its defence,” Cornwallis maintained in after years, and cer¬ 
tainly his later judgment at least was correct. But he made every 
effort to make the best of a bad position, indeed, of a hopeless one, 
unless the British fleet broke through and released him firom the 
strangle hold exercised by the land army of the Allies and the 
blockading fleet. 

The litde town, soon to become famous as the place where the 
cornerstone of American liberty was firmly laid, stood direedy on 
the banks of the river and only about thirty feet above the water 
line. From the river it could be defended with a chance of success, 
but on the land side there were no commanding features that might 
prove helpful against attack. Across the river, which was about a 
mile wide, nesUed the litde village of Gloucester, which for some 
reason Cornwallis had been at pains to fortif^% even before the 
advance of the Allied forces betrayed their purpose. He would seem 
to have regarded it as the bridgehead permitting a retreat to the 
North for the purpose of joining Clinton, and this was undoubtedly 
one of the plans he had under consideration. 

The defences of Gloucester consisted of a single line of shallow 
entrenchments, strengthened by four redoubts and three batteries, 
mounting in all not more than twenty guns—none greater than 
eighteen-pounders. Hastily now% as the plans of the investing army 
developed, Cornwallis sought to surround his main position at \ork 
with a line of entrenchments; this, however, was far "from com¬ 
pleted w hen the investment took place. On this account, and in the 

* Campagne de la Chtsapeake^ MS. Archives Nat. Marine, B4, 184-144. 
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hope of gaining a breathing spell before the serious business l^egan, 
Cornwallis took up what he described “as a strong position out ol 
the town,” which he propceed to hold while such defences of the 
inner line as he could improvise were being completed. He availed 
him self of a ravine, extending from the river to within about half a 
mile of Wormlcy’s Creek, and this left only about half a mUe, be¬ 
tween these natural obstructions, to be defended by works of art. 

He set to work feverishly to fortify" the open space between the 
ravine and the creek, which was to become the battleground, into 
which the road from Hampton and the sea and the road from Wil¬ 
liamsburg and the James debouched. It was a narrow front, and for 
a t im e Cornwallis was confident he could hold it until relief and 
reinforcements should reach him. His greatest miscalculation was as 
to the calibre of the siege guns that could be brought to bear upon 
his position. These had been draped with the greatest difficulty 
over land all the way from West Point, or brought with almost 
equal difficulty by Barras on his ships. Though \lr. Woodward, a 
recent historian of Washington, disapproves of this step, saying it 
was quite unnecessary, in a few days the bombardment satisfied 
Cornwallis, who, after all, was an able soldier, that on account of 
these heavy guns he could not long maintain himself. Panicky 
messages to Clinton in New York were sent out in “pinnaces and 

rowing g^cys, ’ xmder cover of darkness, through the line of the 
French ships. 

Brfore the unpleasant surprise of the siege guns developed the 

British engineers were hopeful, and designed three redoubts to con- 

sofidate their position. One was placed on each side of the road to 

Williamsburg, and a third, somewhat to the left, commanded the 

way to Hampton Roa^ and deep water. This last redoubt, which 

projected beyond the line, was called, from its formation, the Hom- 

work. At commanding points along the entrenched line, about sixty 

were mounted. Cornwallis had not hampered his march North 

wiffi much artillery, and most of these guns had been obtained by 

stopping the frigate Charm of her armament. At the point where 

the rav^me entered the river, the fiigate Guadeloupe was moored and 

er guns protected t^ flank with some success, and caused much 
annoyance to the besiegers. 

Grrat, Waver, was the joy in the AUied ranks when, on the 
mom^ of September 30th, it was discovered that in the course of 
the night the enemy had quietly abandoned the entrenched camp 
M extenor lotions at Pigeon quarter (as it was called locally), 
and retired with their guns into the inner defences of York. This 
nwA-e was generally regarded as a great mistake on the part of Corn- 

'«*, and Rochambeau expressed in his memoirs the surprise 
wluch dm Mduiramd caused him. He added dmi i. wasT,^ 
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greatest assistance to the besieging forces. Later, when the high 
officers involved began the controversy which last«i so many years, 
both Clinton and Tarleton criticized the move severely. 

But Cornwallis may not have acted so unwisely. In any event, he 
w’as in possession of reassuring news of which Rochambeau at the 
time could not have been informed. The day before his withdrawal 
to the inner line he had received a letter fiom Clinton, announcing 
that the relieving fleet, with a land force of five thousand men, 
would in all probability sail from New York on October 5th, 
According to Cornwallis’s calctilations, it should arrive in Virginia 
waters in two weeks at the outside. He felt confident of holding out 
that long and he so advised Clinton; he wdthdrew into the inner 
lines because his force was small and there was much sickness in the 
raxiks. He had even then a long line to hold, and he knew that in no 
circumstances could he hold it indefinitely. He realized that as long 
as he maintained himself in the advanced position, all the lines 
would have to be defended with very slender forces. 

Of course the appearance of the siege guns, which the fleet of M. 
de Barras brought from Newport, had injected a new and wholly 
unexpected factor into the situation. But they were not dragged up 
to the firont imtil October 6th, about a week after Cornwallis had 
made his fateful decision. With the information that he had, it is 
probable Cornwallis acted prudently in shortening his line and con¬ 
solidating his position. In any event, he was doomed, and he knew 
it, tinless the British fleet regained control of the entrance to the 
Chesapeake. 

All the diarists are in agreement as to how the siege began. Tench 
Tilghman^ wrote: “The sixth at night the trenches were opened 
between five and six hundreds yards firom the enemy’s works, and 
the first parallel run—Commencing about the Ce:ntre of the enemy’s 
wwks opposite the Secretary’s House (Nelson’s) and running on 
the right to the York River; the parallel is supported by 4 redoubts. 
These approaches are directed against the 4 works on the enemy s 
left. They kept up a pretty brisk fire during the night, but, ^ our 
working parties were not discovered by them, their shot was in the 

WTong direction.”* 

On the next day Fersen, who had become the principal aide to 
Rochambeau, made the following entry as to what happened on the 

French front: 

“At eight o’clock this evening we opened a trench at three hun¬ 
dred fathoms from the works. The groimd, which is very much cut 
up by little ravines, greatly facilitated our approach and enabled us 
to reach our trenches imder cover without being obliged to dig a 

tunnel.” 

» \lilitan' secretary to Washington, * Maryland Historical Society MS. 
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Chaplain Evans added: “The night was the most favourable in 
the world. Providence seemed esddently to have drawn the curtains of 
darkness around us on purpose to conceal us 6om our enemy until the 
time of our greatest danger had passed. Not a man killed or wounded 
in the American camp, and but a few in the camp of the French.” 

The journal of M. de ^lenonville, of the French Engineers (a 
distinguished officer w^ho later in the Napoleonic Wars rose to the 
rank of major-general), who designed and directed the construction 
of the trenches, disclosed phases of the operations in fiont of York- 
towrn which the other chroniclers either ignore or di<rmi<;g with but 
scant notice. His diary and reports re\'eal the undoubted fact that 
the si^ was not all beer and ^ttles and that victory did not come 
fl a sh i ng in a blaze of glory'. In his account there is little open war¬ 
fare and no mention of magnificent charges. So that the men he 
commanded who burrowed underground and fought vrith pick and 
shovel may not be entirely forgotten, I shall quote a few passages 
fiom his journal 

“October 6th to 7th. One thousand night workmen; the trench 
was opened by a parallel—this parallel was supported by 4 redoubts, 
2 on the American and 2 on the French ground. The advanced work 
of the Americans, which properly speaking is one with our own, 
rests on the river. Their work of this night has been the construc¬ 
tion of that part of the parallel which belongs to them—-at dav'break 
^he works for the grand attack were nearly ready to receive the 

troops. The day wras spent in perfecting the parallel with 400 work¬ 
men finom the trench battalion. 

October 7th to 8th. This night under the direction of engineers, 
500 workmen w'ere employed in b^[inning the communication to 
the rear and, on the right of the parallel, in perfecting the redoubt 
as well—at the advanced work of the Americans, the construction of 
the baneries was also begun. [After every night of digging Menon- 
ville gives the list of casualties among the labourers. It is liV«» a 
ledpr—so many feet dug, so many men lost.] 

• 9th fo loth. 400 workmen w-ere employed du ring the 
night m palisading the redoubts of the parallel and perfecting its 
<»mmum(^tions, and 300 working with the artiUer>' in continuing 

e Battenes.”'H ict mthout date he whites: “750 night workmen 

were employed m beginning a s^ond paraUel about 140 v^rds in 

^vance of first. The American workmen constructed their part of 

the paralld to the right where it extends to a point opposite their 
battery of five guns.” And briefly: . 

“detober 12th to 13th. Night workmen 600. October Fourteen to 
Uteen the night of the joint attack. Night workmen 800.” 

* These translatfY^ X*- J _ a # . * 
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ON the Gloucester side of the river the siege was filled with stirring 
episodes. Rochambeau had learned to appreciate Lauzun, but he 
was still a little afraid of his reckless gallantry, and was happier in 
mind when he succeeded, without ruffling the Beau Sabreur's feelings, 
in placing M. de Choisy, who is always referred to as the “hero of 
the siege of Cracow,” in command of that firont. This force on the 
north side of the river had been greatly increased after the si^e 
began. With considerable difficulty M. de Grasse, who was in daily 
expectation of having to meet the reinforced and united squadrons 
of the British fleet, had been cajoled into giving the army eight 
himdred marine soldiers firom the “garrisons” of his ships; and 
yeomen service they did in supporting the legion and the Virginia 
militia, “You can have them,” said de Grasse, “but remember, not 
another man will I give up,” 

With this reinforcement the Allies formal an encircling line that, 
after one or two feints, Colonel Tarleton did not attempt to break 
through. It was on the first of October that the new commander 
and the marines arrived. Their coming rather took the British by 
surprise. Up to this time they had indulged fi'eely in foraging expe¬ 
ditions, which were always practised by Tarleton, who believed 
in living on the enemy’s country. The last “great forage,” which 
the new arrivals interrupted, came very near ending in a personal 
encounter between Tarleton and Lauzun, both famous swordsmen. 
They met in a forest, and as the British troopers were loaded down 
with the booty of Indian com they had collected, they were at some 
disadvantage. 

As Lauzun made for his antagonist, who was also his especial 
enemy, Tarleton’s horse was bowled over by another horse that had 
been speared by one of the charging hussars. In the melee Tarleton 
was picked up and carried off by his men. Cavalry reinforcements 
came, but they also were being driven back until the arrival of an 
infantry battalion put a Stop to the skirmish. “Light-Horse Hany* 
Lee, who had come up from the Southern army with dispatches and 
remained at Yorktown for the siege in the unaccustomed role of 
“observer,” describes this affair very vividly in his memoirs, and 
gives equal praise to Lauzun and to young John Mercra", who had 
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now returned to the Army at the bead of a company of Virginia 
militia. Fortunately these men, although enrolled in the militia, were 
nearly all veterans of line regiments who had served their time and 
now returned to the colours to defend their homes. 

Encouraged by the outcome of this skirmish, Choisy moved in 
closer and drew his lines tighter. He placed his advanced posts 
within a mile of Gloucester, and in these limits the British were 
held until the end came. What the plans of Cornwallis were, when 
later he attempted to transfer his whole force to the north side 
of the river, have never been disclosed. He doubtless intended to 
act intelligently as the situation develo|>ed, and was committed to no 
definite plan. 

In the critical stage of the main siege which had now arrived, 
Count William de Deux-Ponts not only^ played a distinguished role, 
but added to our obligation by writing a ver>' clear and interesting 
narrative of what he did and what he saw,* From the beginning 
the zealous young officer had been of the opinion that the works on 
the right of the English line were their strongest position and that 
sroner or later they would have to be captured; he gave many 
hints of his behef that he and his men should be employed in this 
dangerous enterprise. 

On the evening of October 11 th the second parallel was started 
to be ready for the ‘‘vigorous sortie” from the town which was to 
- be expected. The Chevalier de Chastellux, general officer of the 
trenches that day, made “such a disposition of the troops as would 
enable him to receive the enemy in the most ad\^ntageous manner,** 
The besi^^ed suspected that something unportant was in prepara¬ 
tion and fired “many cannon, bombs, and howitzers,*’ but “with 
little effect/* and Deux-Ponts reports that at daybreak “our men are 
sufficiently covered to be safe fix>m running any more great risks.** 

The details of this gallant work, the starting of the second parallel, 
are curiously enough almost entirely lacking. On the American front 
the Maryland and the Pennsylvania Line were engaged upon it, 
and on the French front the Gatinais and the Royal Deux-Ponts 
r^^ments. Von Steuben, who was more exp>erienccd in sieges than 
any general officer present, informed Washington in his official report 
that the men of these line raiments performed their duty “with 
a d^ree of bravery and dispatch that exceeded hi^ most sanguine 
cxpec^tions, and concluded by saying that he considered this feat, 
of initiating the work on the second parallel, “as the most important 
part of the siege.** Accon^g vo one survivor of the daring feat, “the 
^uaHel was earned on with amazing rapidity at 360 yards* distance 
from the enemies’ batteries under a very heavy fire, shot and shell 
going over our heads in a continual blaze the whole night.’*- 

* My Campaigns in Amenca, p. 137. z Martin's Gazetteer. 
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Kjfi inc iniricenth a carctul rcconnatssance of the intervenioff 
ground was made, and the engineers reached the concluskm 
the advanced or “protruding” redoubts of the enemy compietdy 
blocked the continuation of the second parallel, which, of neccaiity, 
they held, and must be continued to the York River. Deux-Ponts 
felt that an assault on these redoubts would be ordered almost 
immediately, and he was delighted at the prospect, especially as 
on the morning of the fourteenth his regiment and the Gatinais 
battalion commenced their tour of trench duty, * 

As ordered by General Viomesnil, Deux-Ponts reported at the 
front with these detachments and watched with interest as the 
general separated the grenadiers and the chasseurs from the other 
companies. He was overjoyed as he received the command of the 
battahon of “shock troops” so formed. And now, as iar as possiUe, 
I will give the young officer’s straightforward story in his own words: 

The General told me that in this way he wished to give me a 
proof of his esteem and confidence. These words concealed no 
enigma for me, and a few minutes later he revealed his plan by 
telling me to place the battalion under cover and that in the course 
of the night he had decided I should lead an attack on one of the 
redoubts which was blocking our new parallel. A few hours later 
Deux-Ponts, together with the Baron de Lestrade, lieutenant-colonci 
of the Gatinais regiment given me as second in command, and two 
sergeants selected fi’om the picked grenadiers and chasseurs, men 
who were as brave as they were intelligent, carefully explored in 
the greatest detail the hazardous path they were to follow in the 
darkness of the night. The general explained his plan and what he 
expected of us most clearly,” 

Here Deux-Ponts interpolated vcr>" modestly: “In any event, 
owing to his great experience and his perfect familiarity writh what 
should be done in the circumstances, M. de I’Estrade would have 
prevented me from making the mistakes which imaided I might have 
fallen into.” 

After leading his men into that secUon of the trench nearest the 
redoubt, and halting them at the point fi'om which the chai^ was 
to be made, Deux-Ponts assembled the captains of the battalion and 
addressed them. 

There was indeed no need to spur them on—to animate their courage— 
but I thought I should inform them of the duty with which the General 
had honoured us and also that I should give them all the details I could 
as to how our advance upon the enemy should be made. We then set out 
and passed further along the trench, in and out among the soldiers vdm 
held it and the labourers who were working on the parallel. Everyone wished 
me success and much glory and were loud in their regrets that they could 


< Afy Campaigns in America^ p. 137 * 
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not all go along with me. And my brother (Count Christian, the colonel 
of the family regiment), yes, my brother, in this moment exhibited for me 
a deep affection which went to my heart, which I shall never forget* 

Wlien we arrived at the place which General \ 3 omesnil had selected as 
our point of departure, I halted the men and there awaited the coming of 
the night. WTicn we were enveloped in the darkness that soon closed in, 
the General ordered me out of the trench and instructed me to form my 
men into a column for the attack; and now w-e only had to await the 
arranged signal—six bombs fired in quick succession from one of our batteries. 

The chasseurs of the Gadnais regiment were at the head of my column. 
The first fifty men carried fascines, and among the others there w'ere eight 
who carried ladders. Then came in files the Gatinais grenadiers, and after 
them the grenadiers and the chasseurs of the Royal Deux-Ponts in columns 
of secdons. The column was preceded by the two sergeants* and by eight 
pioneers with axes, and one hundred paces behind them were drawn up 
the chasseurs of the Bourbonnais and the Agenais regiments to give me 
support, if needed. Behind them was the second' battalion of the AgenaLs 
regiment under the Count de Rostaing, which completed my reserve. 

On our right w^ere the Americans under the Marquis de la Fayette. They 
were awaiting the same signal that we were, and w'hen giv*en they were to 
advance against the other redoubt, w^hich, resdng on the York River, was 
of equal importance and also a great obstacle to the condnuadon of our 
paraUel* WTien the bombs were fired, I g^v^e the order to adv'ancc in the 
great^t silence, and W'e had probably gone a hundred or 130 paces when 
our column was discovered. A Hess i a n soldier, the sentinel on their parapet, 
cried out PfVr dtz? \N e did not answer, but pressed on nov%’' at the double 
quick, and immediately the enemy opened fire. We kept right on, but were 
stopped at the abads, which was most strongly built and undamaged. It 
st(^ twenty-five paces in front of the redoubt. It held us up for several 
minutes and here we lost some men* But as soon as we could we v^'cnt ov'er 
resolution and then div’ed down into the ditch, ev*ery man trying 
d sefare jour au traoers des/raises'^ [to make his way through the fortifications], 
and then to mount up on the parapet. The pioneers were working vigorously 
with their axes to breach the palisades, and at first we were very few who 
reaped the parapet, and I now ordered these men to fire. But when the 
palisade was breached in several places, a greater number of our men 
arrived and soon the parapet w'as crowded with them. 

The men of the redoubt had by this time taken refuge behind a line of 
great casks; here they were crowded closely together and consequently our 
fire upon them was most effective. I was about to give the order, telling 
men to drop down into the trench and give them the bayonet, when 
the enemy threw down their arms and we were consequently able to jump 

ha> ing been 

n "ooden palisades placed w as to 

or sloping d“ n- 

v^?offhe^^ T ‘he assaulting i^rtv. In 

of Yorktotvn were simply field defence^ lort.hcat.ons 
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down upon them at our case and without risk, I raised the cry, *%ong live 
the King!** in which all the grenadiers and chasseurs who were unhurt 
joined. But the enemy replied with a salvo of artillery and heavy musketry 
fire. I confess 1 have never witnessed a more beautiful or a more majestic 
spectacle, but I could not stop to a dmir e it for long. I had to look after 
my wounded, and after the prisoners, and then Baron Viomesnil appeared 
and ordered me to consolidate my position and to prepare for an attack 
which he thought would not be long delayed. Our G^ieral was judging 
the English commander after his own pattern. That is what he would have 
done immediately, but the English did not advance. 

Despite the hea\y fire, in a few moments I had brought everything in 
order when one of my sentinels called out, saying he saw troops approaching 
from the English lines. I peered over the parapet and at that moment a 
bullet ricocheted in the parapet and, passing very close to my head, covered 
my face with a shower of gravel and sand. I was immediately in great pain 
and compelled to aBow myself to be carried to the dressing station. 

In his advance, Deux-Ponts reports that he lost about a hundred 
officers and men, killed and wounded. The greater number of these 
fell in front of the abatis or in dimbing over it. He dwells par¬ 
ticularly on the bravery of the young officers who caime with him as 
volunteers. He distinguishes the Chevalier de Lameth, who received 
serious and crippling wounds, and the Count de Vauban, who had 
come from headquarters to report to Rochambeau the details of this 
feat of arms. There was also the Count Charles de Damas, whom 
we have met before and of whom we shall hear again in the course 
of this narrative. “I tried to turn them back [wrote Deux-Ponts], 
but they would not pay heed to the protest which I made which 
would have withdra'^Ti them from the field of glory and of honour. 
In the course of the night,” he adds, “now that the salient redoubt 
had been captured, the second parallel was continued and joined to 
the redoubt which the Americans had captured, their attack having 

met with the same success as our own.” 

The Allied army, not having been composed exclusively of super¬ 
men, it would have been strange indeed had not the spirit of emula¬ 
tion which Washington sought to encours^ developed a few flashes 
of jcalousN-. The French would have preferred to manage both 
assaults with the American contingent coming on behind to “m^ 
up,” but this plan did not prosper. A French project was drfeated 
by only a narrow margin. Major Gunat, who had served with the 
American light infantry- for two years, a most capable and 
rienced French officer, w'as proposed to command the AmmcM 
assaulting column. As he knew it was an excellent selection Wash- 
ineton about to give his approval, but Hamilton was on fire m 
a foment, and penn«l a streng letter of protest. Washington pe 
him the command, a perilous one indeed, not far remov o®® 

a forlorn hope. 
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The command was Hamilton's by right, as he was the field officer 
of the day (October 14th), but Gimat's battalion of light infantry 
was maintained in the post of honour and of danger because it had 
served longest in Virginia. Gimat went along with his men, but, as 
he was wounded by the first fire and sent to the rear, there were no 
clashes between the two high-spirited young officers. 

Hamilton's account of the American attack on Redoubt No, 10, 
as it is generally called, is a model of what such a report should be. 
It might be studied today with advantage. But it is difficult to come 
by, the recent editions of Hamilton's works excluding all but the 
political writings. It is, however, included in an early edition,* pub¬ 
lished in the last century, and fipom it I shall quote the essential 
paragraphs. It is addressed to General Lafayette, in command of 
the advanced American sector, and reads: 

“Agreeably to your orders, we advanced in two columns with 
unloaded guns. The right composed of Lt. Col. Gimat's battalion 
and my own, commanded by Maj. Fish. TTie left [comp>osed] of a 
detachment commanded by Lt. Col. Laurens, destined to take the 
enemy in reverse and intercept his retreat. The column on the right 
was preceded by a vanguard of tw enty men led by Lt. Mansfield, 
and a detachment of sappers and miners, commandied by Capt. 
Gilliland, for the purpose of removing obstructions, 

“The redoubt we attacked was commanded by Maj. Campbell 
with a detachment of British and German troops, and was com¬ 
pletely in a state of defence. The rapidity and immediate success of 
the assault are the best comments on the behaviour of the troops* 
Lt. CoL Laurens distinguished himself by an exact and vigorous 
execution of his part of the plan, by entering the works with his 

eoips among the foremost, and mal^g prisoner the commanding 
officer of the redoubt.” 

Hamilton then gave praise to Gimat’s battalion, “which formed 
the van of the right attack and advanced with an ardour and reso¬ 
lution superior to every obstacle.” Praise also was given to JMmor 

Fish, *who advanced with such celerity as to arrive in time to 
participate in the assault.” 

Hamilton gave “peculiar applause” to Lieutenant Mansfield, who 
conducted the vanguard with **coohiess, firmness, and punctuality” 5 
likewise to Captain Olney, who led his platoon into the works with 
exemplary intrepidity and received two bayonet wounds. He did 
not foiget Captain Gillil and , who with the swappers and miners 
“acquitted themselves in a manner that did them all great honour.” 

His summing up was: “I do but justice to the several corps wffien 
I have the pleasure to assure you there not an officer nor a 

^ John C. Hamilton, vol, i, p. 270. Apparently 

me eoidon cud not prosper and only the first volume was oublished 
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soldier whose behaviour, if it could be particularized, would not have 
a claim to the warmest approbation. As it would have been attended 
with delay and loss to wait for the removal of the abatis and pali- 
sadoes, the ardour of the troops was indulged in going over them, 

‘‘There was a happy coincidence of movements everywhere. The 
enemy are entitled to the acknowledgement of an honourable defence. 
The killed and wounded of the enemy did not exceed eight. Incap¬ 
able of imitating examples of barbarity and forgetting recent provo¬ 
cations [the murder of Colonel Scammel, after he had surrendered, 
is referred to], the soldiery spared every man who ceased to fight.** 

Then a word of praise for the French volimteers who would not 
be denied the pleasure of going with him. “Permit me to have the 
satisfaction of expressing our obligations to Colonel Armand and 
to Captain Legonge, the Chevalier de Tontevieux, and Captain 
Bedkin, officers of his corps w'ho, acting upon this occasion as volim- 
teers, proceeded at the head of the right colunm and, entering the 
redoubt among the first, by their gallant example contributed to 
the success of the enterprise.** 

The legion of Colonel Armand had suffered losses and even 
reverses in the course of the Virginia campaign. It had become 
reduced in numbers and somewhat disorganized, but these officers 
insisted upon taking part, as individuals, at least, in what they felt 
was to be the decisive struggle. In his letters to France of the period 
Armand said the Americans put through their attack with a rush 
and lost only nine killed and twenty woimded. 

What happened while Deux-Fonts and Hamilton and their many 
gallant followers in the assault were enjoying their well-deserved 
laurels, Menonville made clear: “The moment we were mast^ of 
the redoubt 500 workmen debouched on the right of the second 
parallel to extend it up to this redoubt. The American workmen 
continued this parallel between the two redoubts. All these works 
were pushed with the greatest rapidity and were well advanced by 
daybreak.’* 

Lafayette, in his memoirs, relating an incident that happened a 
few hours before the desperate assault, shed light on the spirit of 
generous rivalry between the Alhed forces. Baron de Viomesml, 
second in command to Rochambeau, in the most natural way in 
the world expressed in his presence great good will toward the 
Americans but little confidence in their training or ability for the 
w’^ork before them. Not a little piqued, Lafayette (who always msisted 
upon being regarded as an American officer) said i We are- young 
soldiers, it is true, but our tactics will be in this matter to fire our 

fusils and then go on—with the bayonet.” 

Lafayette was certainly quite right about the ardour of the Ameri* 
can troops. They did not give the sappers and pioneers time to clear 
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way. Lafayette said that as the^^ rushed forward they did not 
a shot. It is quite true that the redoubt the French attacked 
(No. 9) was more strongly held than that in front of the Americans, 
but the Americans were in full possession of their redoubt, and 
hustled their prisoners to the rear some minutes before the French 
troops entered theirs. Seeing this, Lafayette could not refiain from 
the retort—^more or less courteous. He had not forgotten the remarks 
of Viomesnil the night before, and he sent his aide. Colonel Barber, 
to ask Deux-Ponts if he wanted any assistance. As a matter of fact, 
the French were in their trench seven minutes after they started, 
but they did meet with heavy losses, perhaps because they were 
formalists and, being trained soldiers, insisted upon sending their 
axemen ahead to clear the way; thus they suffered casualties which 
• the Americans escaped by leaping over “ditches, abatis, and 
palisadoes’’ in the informal manner already described. 

At last perfect co-operation had been achieved, and the result was 
gratifying. Naturally, Washington commented upon this feature in 
the General Orders which he issued next day. They read: 

‘‘The General reflects with the highest pleasure on the confidence 
which the troops of the two nations must hereafter have in each 
other. Assured of mutual support, he is convinced that there is no 
danger which they will not cheerfully encounter—^no difficulty w^hich 
they will not bravely overcome.” 

The very moment the redoubts were taken the supporting troops 
came forward and fell to digging again, and by morning both of 
the recendy captured redoubts were included in the second parallel. 
At daylight Cornwallis sent off a dispatch, in the hope that the 
bearer would reach New York, indicating that he realized fully what 
had happened. 

“My situation becomes very critical,” he wrote. “We dare not 
show a gun to their old batteries, and I expect their new- ones will 
op^i on us tomorrow morning. The safety of the place is so pre¬ 
carious that I cannot recommend that the fleet and the army [from 
New York] should run any great risk in endeavouring to save us,” 

Cornwallis was. determined to go do\m with colours flying, and 
the following night he sent over the top four hundred men^^mder 
Colonel Abercromby, in the hope that they might be able to cripple 
the u nfini s h ed batteries whose fire he feared. The men moved out at 
three in the morning, and, after a sharp struggle, gained possession 
of the advanced French battery. They had time only to spike three 
guns when Chastellux came up with the French supports and drove 
them out with heavy losses. This gallant move was the last. In 
Cornwallis’s opinion, there was only one chance left of escape, only 
one alternative to surrender,* and that a slim one. How ever, on the 
night of the sixteenth Comw^allis in his desperation began to send 
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his men over the river to Gloucester in the hope of breaking through 

the Allied lines there and pushing on northward to New York, if 
possible. 

‘Trecarious it was,"' he wrote to Clinton, ^"but in our desperate 
situation I thought it deserved a trial."’ Clinton’s comment was that 
he could not see the “least daylight” in the move. But he was 

speaking after the event and with the knowledge of the failure that 
resulted. 

A storm arose and scattered the boats. The dawn found the British 
wet and discouraged, back in their crumbling works. “We could not 
fire a single gun now,” wrote Cornwallis, and so at ten o’clock on 
the morning of the seventeenth a little drummer boy in a red coat 
mounted the parapet of the British works and “beat a parley.”^ He 
could not be heard for the roar of the cannon, but the sergeant who 
stood by his side waving a white flag was seen. The firing stopped 
and was never resumed. The siege was over. The victory won. 

As the hour for the formal surrender approached, Cornwallis 
pled that he was far from well, and, turning the command over 
to O’Hara of the Guards, the only other general officer with his 
army, he retired to his tent. Colonel Dumas of the French contingent 
wns then sent into Yorktown with orders to direct the British column 
in the way it should go. As they came out from the fortifications to 
the field where the actual siirrender was to take place, O’Hara kept 
inquiring of his escort: “Where is General Rochambeau?” As soon 
as he caught sight of him Dumas p>ointed Rochambeau out, and 
O’Hara, putting spurs to his horse, galloped toward him. Suspecting 
wffiat was planned, Dumas galloped after and succeeded in over¬ 
taking him just as he drew rein in front of the French general, who 
look no notice of him except to indicate that it was Washington, 
who stood on the right, who was in command, and that it was to 
him that he should address himself. Dumas now led the mortified 
guardsman to Washington, and said that as O’Hara drew his sword 
out of the scabbard to present it, W^ashington stopped him with the 
words “not from such a wwthy hand,” and then turned him over to 
General Lincoln, w ho was placed in charge of the proceedings— 
recompense for the humihations to which he had been subjected at 

the fall of Charleston.^ 

Blanchard was also indignant at the behaviour of the British. 
He described the pother about the sword, and then sums up in these 
W'ords: “Throughout the whole trisU ciremonie the English exhibited 
morgue and not a little insolence. Above eveiy-thing else they showed 
contempt for the -Americans.” He stated that in the ev'ening Com- 

* WashUigton is, as usuaJ, concise in recording this event which closed the 
colonial era. Die ent^' in his journal reads; ^‘October 17th. About ten o clock 
the Enemv beat a parley.** “ Dumas Memotes, 
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wallis declined to dine with Washington and instead accepted a 
dinner invitation from M. de Viomesnil. 

It is curious to note that from Cornwallis down (see his report to 
Clinton) all the British oflScers speak in the highest terms of the 
friendly aid and the many courtesies extended to them by the French 
officers, who competed as to who should first have the vanquished 
to dinner, or who would have the honour of making them a loan. 
On the other hand, little that is kindly is said of the Americans. A 
very similar situation developed in regard to the German prisoners 
who were brought into the Allied camps during World War I. As 
an almo st invariable rule the Crcrman prisoners had the same kind 
things to say of the Americans, and observ^ed the same eloquent 
silence in r^ard to the French. On second thoughts it is ail natural 
enough, and the riddle is no riddle if you will but remember whose 
homes had been destroyed and whose fields had been laid w^aste. 
The American soldiers, who had passed through the countries that 
Cornwallis had devastated and had seen the trail of ashen ruins that 
Tarleton left behind him wherever he rode north or south, are to be 
congratulated on conceding to the men captured at York town the 
rights and privileges of prisoners of war, which, for the most part, 
they had long since forfeited by their conduct. 

It is not without interest to recall how the papers presented the 
news of the great victory. Without the least personal exertion on the 
part of the editorial staff, Mr, Greene’s Mafyland Ga^ite seems to 
have scored a great “beat.” It published the news of the surrender 
in its issue of October 25th, not from a special correspondent at the 
front, but firom “an officer who has reached Annapolis—having left 
Yorktown on the twentieth—who has favoured us with the following 
narrative of the operations: 

On the morning of the 17th our batteries on our and parallel 
being complete, we commenced a furious cannonade and bombard¬ 
ment on the enemy’s work fix>m 70 pieces of Cannon and mortars 
and at not more than 250 yards distance. Our operations had now 

become so serious to the besieged that Lord Cornwallis was induced 
to beat a parley.’ ” 

No more space or emphasis is given the war news from Virginia 
than the races or cattle show at Marlboro alwa^^ commanded, but 
upon it Mr. Greene did bestow the unusual honour of editorial com¬ 
ment. The expiring groans,” he wrote, **of thousands of Slaves who 
fled to Lord Cornwallis for protection, and whom he inhumanly starved, 
have ascended to the throne of Almighty Justice and must bring down 
vengeance on his guilty head. It is sincerely to be wished for the sake 
of hu m a ni ty that his Lordship had made a more obstinate defence, 
that the Allied army, obliged to storm his works might have offered 
up him and his^troops, a sacrifice to violated rites [xir] of humanity.” 
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1 he little town of York was by all accounts a pitiful sight when 
the ^icto^s marched in and the vanquished wrere turned over to the 
mihtia, to be escorted to the prison cantonments in the highlands 
of Mar^^land and Virginia. 

‘‘One could not walk three steps without finding big holes made 
by bombs, cannon balls, and splinters,” wrote Closen, “and barely 
covered graves and the arms and legs of blacks and whites were 
scattered here and there. Most of the houses were riddled with 
cannon balls.” The Abbe Robin dw^elt on the quantity of unburied 
human limbs l>Tng around “that infected the air,” then quickly 
turning from this unpleasant subject, as a priest and a literary man, 
he described the books he found in the ruined houseS, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to salvage. He noted with approval that many of the books 
were “works of Piety and w^arm theological controversy.” He wras 
glad to find many classics and among them “the works of the famous 
Pope, and translations of Montaigne’s Elssays^ and of Gil Bias, and 
copies of the Elssay on Women by Monsieur Thomas.” An essay which 
he said “was then most popular in America and in which society 
ladies were invited to fill their soul with those sentiments of nature 
which are bom in retreat and grow in Silence.” 

Cromot du Bourg described, alas! too briefly, the victory dinner 


evemng. 


he 


of October 20th practically on the battlefield* “On 
wTote, “NI. de Rochambeau gave a dinner to General O’Hara and 
several of the English officers who were now our prisoners. I confess 
that the sofig’^froidy even the gayety of these gentlemen, amazed me. 
I could not understand that the very day after such a catastrophe as 
had happened to them they could forget it. General O’Hara* talked 
a great deal and ver>’ intelligently. He has travelled widely and has 
an extensive acquaintance everywhere. When we rose from table 
w*c paid a \'isit to Lord Comwrallis, who had declared himself to be 
ill the day before. He received us well, indeed in a very proper 


manner. 




It should be noted that the English officers who surrendered at 
York town did not suffer in reputation because of what ComwaUis 
called in his despatches this “mortifjTng” event. Cornwallis huns^ 
became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and later Viceroy of India, 
where he died in 1805. O’Hara, who substituted for the General¬ 
issimo on the historic iq^h of December, 178*? hsA later the 
misfortune to be with the English garrison at Toulon when in 1793 
it was compelled to surrender to the French. Later he became 
governor of Gibraltar and this great citadel he did not surrender 
Colonel Abercromby, who directed the attempt to regain the 
captured redoubts on October 6ih, died a general, and the same 
hi^h rank as reached by Graham of the 76th, by Charles AsgiU 

f I..Tt( r in romnumd at Toulon and L.acccnor.Las m India. 
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of the Guards, and by Saumarez of the 23rd Regiment, all of whom 
distinguished themselves in the defensive op>erations. The hardships 
of the siege do not seem to have shortened the life of Saumarez, as 
in a ripe old age he was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general by 
Queen Victoria shortly after her accession to the throne. 

Tarleton and Simcoe, never highly esteemed by the colonists, also 
reached high rank, and the latter enjoyed more friendly American 
contacts in 1791 when he ser\'^ed as governor of Upper Canada, 
Wisely the King did not take sides in the controversy which raged 
for so many years between Cornwallis and Clinton as to where 
responsibility for the disaster should be placed, although we have 
the authority of the Court Journal for the statement that on the 
return of the latter to England in 1782 he was ^‘graciously received” 
by his sovereign. 

The moment the surrender was completed and the prisoners had 
been sent away, the trenches and the parallels that had been dug so 
laboriously were filled up and smoothed over, a proceeding which, 
as the Duke of Liancourt complained, %vho visited the battlefield 
some ten years later, robbed the place of much historic charm. But 
the Alhed generals had thoughts at the moment which had nothing 
to do with the preservation of batde landmarks. It seemed to them 
quite possible that Clinton would land an army from the fleet, now 
reported outside the capes, and that they, in turn, would have to 
undergo a siege. In this case they' did not want the enemy to find 
trenches and all manner of helpful approaches ready’’-made awaiting 
their coming. So while the officers rested and indulged in the “duties 
and relaxations of fidendship,” the privates “spent many days and 
not a few nights with spade and shovel on fatigue duty,” and, as 
Sanderson’s diary' makes plain, “it was vety fatiguing.” 

After Orders, October 20th, Washington admonished his troops 
in terms which show that he was not intoxicated with his great 
^ccess. “Divine service,” he wrote, “is to be performed tomorrow 
in the several brigades and divisions. The Commander-in-Chief 
earnestly recommends that the troops not on duty should univer¬ 
sally attend, with that seriousness of deportment and gratitude of 
heart which the recognition of such reiterated and astonishing inter¬ 
positions of Providence demand of us.” 

As everyone know's, and as many of the participants in the cam¬ 
paign relate, a very’ few day’s after the surrender the reinforcements 
from New York, so long expected by Cprnwallis, came in sight; but 
young Lieutenant Revel, w^ho sailed w ith de Grasse, reported this 
event more in detail than the diarists. “On October 27 the British 
Fleet appeared at the entrance of the Capes and thirty-one sail were 
counted on that day\ Forty-four sail were counted on the next day"; 

. * Quoted by Johnston. Hu larttoa/r Catnpaigny p. 170, 
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and then on the 29th they had all disappeared. . . . We learned 
later,” wrote Revel, “that Admiral Graves had brought with hm 
from New York the Army tmder Clinton to succour Lord Comw'allis 
—mais il etait trap tard. La Potde etait mangeej^^^ 

It w^as indeed a close shave, but as popr Revel, who went back 
to the West Indies with de Grasse, was to learn to his cost, it was not 
long before Britannia again ruled the waves. 

Rochambeau never forgot the common soldier, and on the day 
after the successful attack on the redoubts he ordered “two days’ pay 
to be distributed to the foi^ companies of grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the regiments of Gatinais and Royal Deux-Ponts, besides a more 
considerable reward to the axemen and the pioneers who opened the 
way for the troops through the abatis and palisadoes.” 

When he had rewarded the pioneers and the axemen for the way 
in which they performed their hazardous duties Rochambeau be¬ 
thought him of the superior officers and gave them the praise that 
was their due. “It is proper,” he wrote, “to recognize the merit of 
M. Duportail [the French engineer officer with Washington], of 
M. de Querenet, who, during the siege, was at the head of our 
engineers, and of M. de Aboville, who commanded our artillery, 
and of General Knox who commanded the artillery of the two 
nations.” He concluded with a nosegay for the Americans in general: 
“We must render them the justice to say they comported them¬ 
selves with a zeal, a courage, and with a spirit of emulation which 
never left them behind in any duty with which they were charged, 
although they were strangers to the operations of a siege.”* 

The victor)- only whetted Washington’s appetite for the unaccus¬ 
tomed joy. The ink was hardly dry on the capitulations when he 
made proposals to Rochambeau and to de Grasse to continue and 
extend in scope the triumphant campaign. This first letter to Ae 
admiral is dated October 20th and opens with the sentence which 
it b to be hoped will be the inscription on the momunent that the 
people of the United States will some day erect to the unfortunate 
de Grasse, to whose memory an unpaid debt b long overdue. It 
reads: “The surrender of York firom which so great glory and 
ads-antage arc derived to the Allies, and the honour of which belongs 
to \’our Excellency, has greatly anticipated our mewt sanguine 
expectations. Certain of thb event under your ai^ic«, though 
unable to determine the time, I solicited your attention, in the first 
conference with which you honoured me, to ulterior objects of deebive 


importance to the Conunon Cause. 

Specifically, Washington wanted now to invest Charleston or 

Savannah, and de Grasse had to tell him of hb obligations and 

commitments in other quarters. Later he agreed to transport the 

• Journal Partkulur, p. 168. * Archives Nat. Guerre. Carton Rochambeau, 
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Maryland and the Pennsy lvania Uncs down to the Cstpe Fear River, 
with lA^hnington or Charleston as their objective. Then, not without 
reason, however, the admiral changed his mind. He had to be back 
in the West Indies as soon as possible, he was even now overdue, and 
while his transport duty might be performed in forty-eight hours, 
it was also quite possible that it might delay him six weeks—such is 
wind and weather ofT the Atlantic coast at this season. Washington 
sent Lafayette to cajole the admiral, and promised the yoimg French* 
man the command of the American division if he w'ere successful; 
but both the persuasive letters and the personal appeal failed to 
change the regretful non possumus of the sailor. 

The next letter Washington wrote to de Grasse, trying to hold 
him to the victorious course, dated at Headquarters October 28, 
1781, was characteristic of the writer and enlightening as to the 
situation. “The plan which I havx the honour to submit to Your 
Excellency is that w'hich appears to me most likely to accomplish the 
great objects of the Alliance. You will have obs^’ed that whatever 
efforts are made by the land armies, the navy must have the casting 
vote in the present contest. The triumphant manner in which Your 
Excellency has maintained the mastery of the American seas, and 
the glory of the French flag, lead both nations to look to you as the 
arbiter of the war. Public and private motives make me most 
ardently wish that the next campaign may be calculated to crown 
all your former victories.” 


Never was a more politic or a more ingratiating letter written. 
It was not successful, however, but, pleased as he might w^cll be with 
praise from such a source, the admiral, ignorant of the fate that 
awaited him in the West Indies, half promised to bring his ships 
back to the Cbesapeake in the month of May “to proceed against 

New York or Charleston, as circumstances may indicate as advis* 
able.” 

Roebambeau also regretted that the French forces should now 
be divided and that, in consequence, the victorious campaign must 
come to an end. But he understood the situation better than the 

Americans, as he had been shown the documents now available in 
the French archives. 

“There was,” he said, “a definite agreement, signed and sealed 
with the Spanish authorities, as to when they might expect the 
Admiral’s return.” This was all arranged before de Grasse sailed 
North, and, in a letter which he wrote to Luzeme in Philadelphia, 
Roc ham beau said: ^‘After all that he done for us we must 
l^eve that he cannot stretch the point [his instructions] even a 

little bit forther. It is a pity, because nous amons beau jeu [all the odds 
were in our fovour].”* 


* Archiii'cs Nat. Guerre. Carton Rodiambcau. 
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news, not at all. While the greatest battle in American history was 
being decided, and only one hundred and fifty miles away, he gave 
a ^irited account of the extremely thorough way in which that great 
Moslem, “our firiend Hydcr Ali, was driving the British out of 
Bengal into the Indian Oce^.’’ But there’s just a chance that Mr. 
Greene overplayed his discretion. Certain it is that Colonel Tilghman 
lost much time in explaining what had happened and why he had 
the right to the best riding colts that the “Shore” could furnish him 
with. 

It was nearly four days after leaving Yorktown, and past midnight 
on the twenty-third of October, that Tdghman reached Philadelphia 
and reined up his tired steed in front of the lodgings of Thomas 
McKean, president of the Congress. His respectful taps with the 
knocker being ignored, Tilghman began to beat on the door, crying 
out loudly, “News, news, great news! Cornwallis is taken!” No one 
stirred in the house, but the street watchmen were attracted and they 
came toward the messenger of victory with their halberds levelled at 
the “roistering young fellow who had bided too long at his cups,” 
as they thought and said. 

They had placed the messenger of victory under arrest and w^erc 
leading him away when Mr. McKean, poUng his head out of the 
window, recognized the Maryland colonel and had him released. 
Soon the bells in the belfiy of Independence Hall were pealing out 
the great tidings, and every man, woman, and child in Philadelphia 
was astir, exchanging congratulations. 


ILLUNflNATION!!! 


Colonel Tilghman, Aide de Camp to his Excellency Gen. Washington, 
having brought official accounts of Ae Surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
and the Garrisons of York and Gloucester —Aose Citizens who chuse 
to Illuminate on the Glorious Occasion will do it thiis evening at SIK 
and extinguiA Aeir lights at Nine O’Clock. 


Dec6rum and harmony are earnestly recommei 
a gen eral discountenance to Ae least appearance 
OCT. 24A—1781. 


bo reads the official announcement that on this memorable dav 

pl^cd on aU the public buildings and most of the churches^. 

While decorum and harmony were doubtless maintained from other 

sources we learn that there was a “hot time” in the Quaker Citv 

tlat night and that the official lUumination continued long afto 
mne o clock. 


By dayUght, the Fmmmi's Journal had issued an “extra sheet” 
wth a headline in bold letters which read, “How Are the Mights 
fallen. It was illustrated, too, in a way—this modest forerunner 
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and, as the record reveals, the duplicata and the mhnoirt pour Its 
GrdceSf or the memorandum suggesting rewards and promotions, 
was entrusicd to Deux-Ponts. The)*^ embarked on separate vcssek 
and, while both were chased by British cruisers, they escaped cap¬ 
ture and made excellent time to the shore of France. “My news 
caused the King great joy,*’ wrote Lauzun. “I found the Queen 
tvith him; upon his questioning me, I told him I intended to return 
to America, and he asked me to assure the Army that it w^ould be 
treated handsomely —better than any other army had ever been.” 
Deux-Ponts wrote that he reached France “after a stormy voyage 
of nineteen days,” and added, “on the twenty-fourth of Xov'ember 
I enjoyed the inexpressible joy of embracing at Versailles those w^ho 
are to me the dearest,” 

Immediately after hearing the great new's, Louis XVT sent a noble 
message to his victorious general. “The successes of my armies,” he 
wrote, “are never pleasing or flattering to me save as they mark an 
advance in progress toward Peace. I have given orders to the Arch¬ 
bishops and the Bishops of my Kingdom to have TV Deum sung in 
the churches of their dioceses, and with this letter I express the wish 
that the TV Deum also be sung in the town or camp, wherever my 
letter may find the army corps which you command.” 

Vergennes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, WTOte in a similar ly 

laudatory' strain: “You have covered our arms with great eclat, and 

you have laid the cornerstone upon which we shall raise the e^ficc 

of an honourable peace. ” Segur, the War Minister, went into greater 

detail when he wrote to Rochambeau; ** 1 he King, my royal master, 

bids me inform you how pleased he is that he gave to you the 

command of his army in America. The excellent discipline and 

order you m a intain ed among the troops, the mihtary talent you 

displayed on every occasion, the conciliatory spirit w'hich you have 

exhibited in all the arrangements and operations carried out with 

Graeral Washington have completely fulfilled every expectation of 
His Majesty.”* 

The King did not rest content with these words of praise through 
his minis ters or with his first brief message. On the very day the 
news was received he drew up another letter to Rochambeau whiph 
he adorned with his seal and sign manual. He spoke very sym¬ 
pathetically of the hardships and sufferings that the rampaigr i 
imposed upon ofiicers and men alike, and again he stressed the fact 
^^t he welcomed victory with joy only because it promised peace. 
“In c^g these events to mind and in acknowledging how much 
the abilities of C 5 eneral Washington, your talents, those of the general 
officers under both of you, and the valour of the troops, have rendered 
this campaign glorious, my chief purpose is to inspire in the hearts 

cs Nat. Guerre. Carton Rochambeau. 
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of all as well as in my own, the deepest gratitude toward the Author 
of all prosperity.” Again the King gave his royal commands in r^aid 
to the singing of a victory mass and concluded with the words: “And 
I beseech God to keep vou under His holy protection.”* 

It seems very’ probable that M. de Rochambeau ordered the 
ceremony of ihanksgiv’ing in Virginia on his own initiative. It was 
celebrated on the fifteenth of December, some days before there was 
any likelihood of the King’s orders having reached America, and 
M, de Closen gave us a graphic account of what happened in 
Williamsburg, where the French Army now had its he^quarters. 
“On the 15th of December,” he wrote, ‘*the 7 > Deum was sung here. 
Congress had ordered festivities in honour of the day all over the 
country’. The Garrison moved out to Parade and gave three Salutes, 
followed by vine le Roi^ and it w^as concluded by a volley firom the 
Artillery’. 

“M. de Rochambeau invited the most prominent citizens of the 
country to a Banquet which was followed by a Ball to which the 
ladies were also invited. The fair sex of this city show a partiality for 
the Minuet and dance it fairly well; undoubtedly better than the 
ladies of the North who excel in the Schottish. The ladies without 
exception are charmed with our French quadrilles and also find our 
French manners after their taste.” ^ 

It had been expected that the bearers of the victory dispatches, 
who had been selected because of distinguished services, would be 
handsomely rew’arded, but only one of them was. Count WiUiani 
Forbach de Deux-Ponts, to give him his full title, was made a full 
colonel and given the coveted order of St. Louis. He was also pro¬ 
mised the command of a regiment when the next vacancy occurred. 

De Lauzun was ignored. He explained 3 this difference in treat¬ 
ment by’ sayhig that his good fiiend, M. de Maurepas, had died and 
that M, de Castries, head of the Navy, and M. de Segur, the Minister 
of War, w’ere small enough to avail themselves of this opi>ortuQity 
to pay’ off a score of long standing. Apparently none of the royd 
promises to Lauzun were kept, and the four hundred men of his 
legion who had been left behind at Brest were sent off to unhealthy 
Senegal. He added by way of explanation that of course de Castries, 
Minister of Marine, had wished his son, the Count dc Charlus, to 
have the honour of bringing the great new’s to Paris, and that poor 
Rochambeau was never forgiven for the choice, based on merit, that 
he had made. This may account for the confusion that prevails in 
the histories as to the promotion that Rochambeau himself received. 
It is frequently stated that he wras given the baton of a marshal of 

‘ Archives Nat. Guerre. Carton Rocharabcau, ^ ^ 

- ApparentK the letter with the royal commands did not reach Ammca to 
many months. The excerpts given above are taken from the Pttmsfbama Pacta 
of May 7, 1782. 3 Memoirs. 
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France immediately upon his return from America, but the official 
records show that this honour was accorded years later—in 1791* 
Of the hundreds of.\merican soldiers and the thousands of French 
who attended the service of thanksgiving for the \ 4 ctor)* that had 
been won in November of 1918, celebrated 'with such pomp in the 
cathedral church of Our Lady of Paris, there were a few, doubtless, 
but certainly not many, who recalled that in these hallowed pre¬ 
cincts a mass of thanksgiving had been held by order of Louis XVI 
in gratitude for the victor)" at Yorktowm. And that further the royal 
command ran: ‘*A 11 the inhabitants of Paris will illuminate on 
November 27 the fronts of their houses to celebrate with due respect 
the great victory gained in America, both by land and sea, over the 
English, by the armies of the King combined with those commanded 
by General Washington.’^ But that is all we know of w’hat happened 
in Paris on armistice night, 1781. 


Of course Gteorge III took his bitter medicine in the way that was 
to be expected. For a time he said nothing, but months later, when 
the news from Virginia had soaked into more intelligent minds than 
his own, and it was evident to Parliament that the colonies were lost, 
he wrote to the Earl of Shelburne: 

‘‘I cannot conclude without mentioning how sensibly I feel the 
dismemberment of America from this Empire, and that I should be 
miserable indeed if I did not feel that no blame on that account can 


be laid at my door. And did I not also know" that Knavers" seems to 
be so much the striking feature of its inhabitants that it may not in 
the end be an evil that they will become aliens to this Kingdom.” 

But the stubborn and probably already mad King was now 
abandoned by his loyal Commons. As early’ as February 22, 1782, 
General Conway had moved an address to the Throne in favour of a 
discontinuance of the American W'ar and urging “a happy reconcilia¬ 
tion with the revolted Colonies”; it w'as lost by’ only one vote. Two 
weeks later a stronger and more imperative motion was passed. It 
read: “The House would consider as enemies to His Majesty’, and to the 
Country, all those who should advise, or by any’ means attempt, the 
fluther pros^ution of the war on the continent of North America, for 

the purpose of reducing the revolting Colonies to obedience by force.” 

Peace was now assured, provisional articles were signed on 
November 30, 1782, and the definite treaty on September 3rd of 
the following year. M. de la Luzerne described in his dispatch to 
Paris* how, as together they’ read the announcement of peace, “tears 
flowed^ freely from Washington’s eyes,” and that after a pause he 
said, “this is the happiest moment of my life”—the long struggle 
w’as over and indei>endence won. 


* Archives Xat. Xfarine. Carton Rochanibeau. 
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WASHINGTON was not to enjoy many hours of unalloyed happiness 
as a result of the long-deferred victory. On the evening of Ae sur¬ 
render a courier arrived from Eltham, about forty miles up the 
York River, the seat of Colonel Burwell Bassett, who had married 
Mrs. Washington’s sister. Here Mrs. Washington’s adored son 
Jacky Custis had been sent early in the siege. Although not in 
robust health, the young man had insisted on acting as ah aide to 
his stepfather, and after a few days of exposure he had come down 
with what was pronounced to be “camp fever.” Hearing that the 
boy, the idol of his mother, was in a desperate condition, Washing¬ 
ton, several days later, mounted his horse and rode through the 
night to be with him at the end, which was not long delayed. He 
died on the day following Washington’s arrival (November 5th) 
and was buried in the Eltham garden. While always referred to as 
a boy, “Jacky” Custis* had married very young and was the father 
of several children, who grew up to be the cherished companions of 
Mrs. Washington in her years of widowhood. 

Never before nor since have the burghers of the quiet universtty 
town witnessed such a scene as was flashed upon their astonished 
eyes as the Allied troops marched into Williamsburg seeking refuge 
from the destruction that had overtaken and the pestilence that now 
beset captured York. The soldiers who came down from the North 
with Rochambeau were weather-beaten, and their costumes had 
doubtless assumed the protective colouring of the American scene, 
but the uniforms of the regiments and the battahons that the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon brought with him from th« West Indies 
exhibited as many colours as ever were displayed on Joseph’s coat. 
Theirs indeed must have been the first Rainbow Division in the 
military history of America. As most suitable for tropical service, 
their uniforms were white for the most part, but the men of the 
Royal Auvergne wore violet lapels on their tumes with y^ow 
buttons and violet-hued collars. The men of the famous Gatinais 
regiment had violet lapels and dark yellow collars, while the dashing 
men of the Agenais regiment sported green collars and pink lapels to 
their tunics. Truly the ragged Continentals and the skin-clad Vir- 

* John Parke Custb. 
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ginia militia, as d’Aucteviile describes them, must have been 
dazzled by the colour scheme of their most welcome Allies. 

The important part that the Royal French Na\y had played was 
not ignored in the victor^' pageant that was now unfolded, but we 
could wish that the official record of the proceedings had been more 
extended. Brief as it is, it is eloquent, and besides it is all that is 
available. In the National Archives' I find this entr>': 

“On October 21st, at half past i o’clock, the Armec [as the Fleet 
is generally described] mii pamUan et flamme et on pavoisa on the 
occasion of the coining of General Washington, who dined on board 
the VilU de Parisy and at half past three a number of cannon were 
fired in Sign of Joy.” 


The shot that was fired at Concord had at last reached its billet, 
but the world-wide consequences of the surrender of Cornwallis were 
at first not apparent to all. In the midst of the enthusiasm over the 
victory which two continents shared, Franklin, the Sage of Passy, 
remamed cool, calm, and collected. He did not think the war was 
over, not even when his good firiend Madame Brillon wrote him the 
following letter of reproach: 

“My dear Papa; I am Sulky with you—What? You capture wrholc 
armies! You JBurgoynize Cornwallis! You capture evei^rhing! 
Your friends go out of their heads drinking ^'our health and that of 
Washington, of M. Rochambeau and M. Chastellux, and You? 
You give them no Sign of life!” 

Wise Fra nklin wrote back in bad French but with admirable 
good sense: 

I fully appi^pciate the magnitude of our success and the possible 
excellent consequences which may flow firom it. But, knowing the 
uncertainties of war, when Fortune fit)wris, I hope for her smiles, 
and when she smiles I fear her Scowm —So I do not exult.” 

A few weeks later, w'hen all the Americans had gone North, to 
resume their posts along the Hudson, Rochambeau, with the plans 
for the next campaign still in the air, w’ent into winter quarters and 
for strategic reasons, as well as to facilitate the problems of sub- 
sistence, he scattered his detachments pretty widely throughout the 
peninsula between the James and the York. The legion of Lauzun, 
now under ML de Choisy, went to Hampton. The Soissonais regi¬ 
ment, the grenadiers, and the chasseurs of Saintonge, remained at 
Yorktown, with several batteries of anilleiy^ at Gloucester across the 
river. TTie remaining companies of the Saintonge regiment were 
s^tioned at the Halfivay House, between York and Hampton. But 
the bulk of the French forces were ordered to Williamsburg, and 

* Marifiy 
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here Rochambeau established his headquarters. He had with him 
also the Bourbormais regiment and all of the Deux*Ponts regiment, 
except three companies which were detached and ^ent the wmter 
at Jamestown, the cradle of the colonies the French had helped to 
establish as a nation. The siege guns were parked at West Point 
some distance up the York River, where it was thought they would 
be safer from a possible attack by the British fleet which was once 
again hovering off the capes. In January Lauzun’s legion was 
ordered from Hampton to Peytonsburg on the Roanoke River, 
where this quick-moving corps would be within supporting distance 
of Greene in the Carolinas. A scouting party sent ahead reported 
that in mid-winter this journey of two hundred and forty miles would 
not be practicable until the snows had melted and the roads dried 
out. Even in the early spring, when an attempt was made to carry 
out these orders, one battalion was stopped at Charlotte Courthoi^e 
and the other at Petersburg by impassable roads. Doubtless, in the 
meantime, more reassuring news had been received from the 
Carolinas. In any event, the orders and reports still preserved in the 
French Ministry of War are lacking in precision. 

In the French archives there is in manuscript a careful description 
of Williamsburg at this period that seems to deserve more attention 
than it has received. It is fi'om the pen of the Chevalier d’Auctevillc 
of the Royal Engineers, to which we are already indebted, who c^ame 
up from the West Indies with Saint-Simon, 

“Williamsburg is a handsome American town,” he writes, “four 
miles from York and between the river of that name and the James. 
It has only one principal street; it is traversed from East to West also 
by a broad street, and by several other transverse streets from North 
to South. 

“TTie principal street is blocked at both extremities by two hand¬ 
some edifices—the college at the West End and the capitol at the 
East. There is the house of the Governor, a church, a government 
house, and a good^ many other handsome private houses built of 
brick and crowned with domes and peristyles. A great number of the 
other houses are constructed of wood and planks en tecouvremtiUy 
carefully built with taste and propriety and some even have colon¬ 
nades. 

“Upon nearly all the hoxises there are lightning rods [condm- 
teurs ^. The chimneys are all of brick, often outside the houses, and 
rising far above the roofr. Almost all of them are capped with cut 
stone placed carefully and symmetrically; also upon all the roofi are 
to be seen fire escapes —des echelles conire le danger des incendies.^*^ 

D’Aucteville is the same keen observer to whom we are indebted 
for the description of the Virginia militia printed on a pre\ 4 ous page. 

* Archives Hist. Marine. B4, 184^147* 
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His description of Williamsburg has hitherto escaped notice because 
it was misplaced in the carton marked ‘‘Pensacola,*’ where I came 
across it in 193^' 

Rochambeau does not dwell upon the plan of Williamsburg and 
its architecture as does the young naval lieutenant, but he is an 
ardent believer in the lightning rods which d’Aucteville describes. 
Writing to the Marquis de Segur, then Minister of War, from Wil¬ 
liamsburg under date of April 14, 1782, he says: 

“It was luck>'’ for him that M. de Luzerne (the French Minister) 
has been paying us a visit. Had he remained in Philadelphia it is 
probable he would have been killed by the lightning flash w'hich fell 
upon his house, where, as a result, his bed and ever^’thing cbc*w^as 
destroyed by fire, M, de Meaux, lieutenant of artillery’, who was 
convalescing at M. de Luzerne’s residence, was killed. This fatality 
is a strong argument in Savour of the conducteurs [lightning rods). 
The owner of the house in which M. de Luzerne lodged had alwax-s 
opposed the system of M. Franldin and had refused permission to 
have it installed,”* 

During the long months of mild winter weather Rochambeau 
visited much throughout the peninsula. He liked the planters and 
they liked him, and he wrote, “Where the ravages of war have not 
been fidt the people live at their ease. The little Negro is ever busy 
clearing and laying the table.” He told of the great dinners and the 
hunting breakfasts that were given him and admitted he loved fox 
hunting; his aide, Closen, went into details of the Virginia sport: 
“We have forced more than thirty foxes. The packs of hounds of the 
local gentlemen are perfect,” he reported. 

During his many leisure hoins, while the troops W’ere in w'inter 
quarters, Closen made a number of silhouettes of the young ladies 
with whom he danced or with whom he followed the hounds. He 
sent them to Emxipe to his beloved Doris, w'hom he married at 
Zwcibrucken on his return from America in 1783. Their profiles, 
and what he calls “the simplicity and oddity of their coiffures,” have 
been preserved in a Bavarian Schloss to this day. The names of the 
Virgma belles he celebrated in this way are Madame Nelson, nee 
TagliafeiTO, Madame Carter, Madame Nelson, nee Carter, Miss 
Blair, Miss Cary, Miss Harrison, and Miss Lucy Randolph, all of 
whom seem to have belonged to the great clan of Turkey islanders, 
so important and so numerous in the annals of the Old Dominion! 

During the long winter some of the young officers indulged in 
offier pursuits than fox hunting or dances at the homes of the hos¬ 
pitable planters, where there were so many pretty girls, and some 
there were w^ho sought to improve their minds and to know more in 
detail the countr>^ whose continued independence they had assured. 

* Archives Hist, Guerre, 3734, 
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Some went to the blackened ruins of the famous Mary Wilson's 
house at Blunt Point on the James, which Lord Dunmore Had ordored 
to be burned to the groimd before he took refuge on his fleet and 
sailed to New York. Many were glad that the Scotch carl had over¬ 
looked in his destructive programme the Raleigh Tavern, which had 
become their clubhouse, where they took their ease in the com¬ 
fortable inn, which, according to the local legend, Mary \^^lson had 
built to lodge her third husband, Archibald Blair, the younger 
brother of John Blair, the commissary. 

Among the more serious-minded was the intelligent Bavarian, 
Qosen. He seems to have been the first of the innumerable pilgrinis 
who visited Jefferson at Monticello—^pilgrims who, with the passing 
of time and the spread of his fame, became so numerous that Jeffer¬ 
son had to seek refuge firom the duties of hospitality at his beautiful 
but distant estate of Poplar Forest on the Upper James, beyond 
Lynchburg. Though the great Virginian was still a young man, in 
his forties, this pilgrim Grom abroad hailed him as a philosopher and 
sage. He wrote: 

“The home of the philosopher is very handsome and adorned with 
a colonnade, the platform of which is very prettily fitted out with all 
sorts of mythological scenes.*’ Qosen described Jefferson “as very 
learned in belles lettres, in history and geography, and he is better 
versed than anyone in the statistics of America in general. He speaks 
all the chief languages to perfection. His library is well chosen and 
Still large in spite of the marauding ^nsit of a detachment fiom 
Tarleton’s legion which proved costly and greatly alarmed the 
family.” * 

It is evident that Rochambeau got on admirably with the pro¬ 
fessors of William and Mary when they returned to their AJma 
Mater, and he probably had many opportunities of again speaking 
Lfatin. They gave hitn wannest thanks for the restoration of the 
college building that had suffered firom a fire, an accident, as the 
professors admit, “that often eludes all possible precaution.” They 
refer to many other substantial advantages the country had received 
through its connection with France. They foresaw many benefits to 
come, and wrote: “We are persuaded that the improvement ofuse- 
fiU knowledge wall not be the least—number of distinguished 
characters in your Army afford us the happiest presage that science 
as well as liberty will acquire vigour firom the fostering hands of 

your nation,” ^ 

The King was pleased with this correspondence, when it reached 

him through official channels, and, to strengthen still further the 

» Here at least dc Closen would seem to be misinformed. Jefferson say^in a 

letter still extant, that although Tarleton’s swashbucklers on thw 

cello pillaged and even wrecked many of his other properties and gutted his wme 

cellar, they left his books severely alone. 
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intellectual ties, he, out of his royal bounty, sent to the college in 
Virginia “two hundred volumes of the greatest and best French 
Works*” Unhappily they arrived somewhat damaged, and the vicis¬ 
situdes of the other w^ars that have so often dev'astatcd the ancient 
university town of Virginia have taken their heavy' toll, so of the 
generous donation only two volumes survive today. Thev^ may he 
seen under glass in the libraiy. They are parts of a great \%'ork on 
astronomy by M. Bailly. 

According to the memoirs of the period, M. Bailly (Jean Sylvain; 
first achieved fame in the cold realm of science by “calculating an 
orbit for the comet of 1759” (Halley^s). He was immediately 
elected a member of the Academy of Science, but veiy* soon he 
abandoned the celestial sphere and became involved in politics of 
the most terrestrial description. In 1789 he was chosen president of 
the Third Estate, and later became mayor of Paris. In the Carna- 
valet there is a charming print of M. Bailly presiding over the pro¬ 
ceedings in the tennis court. His part in the dispersal of the mobs in 
the Champ de Mars in July 1791 rendered him unpopular with the 
people, and he retired to the country^ and resumed his astronomical 
researches. Two years later he was arrested in Melun, brought to 
Paris, and guillotined in the presence of a howling mob, which 
subjected the unfortunate star-gazer to eveiy^ indignity. 

Count Montesquieu (Anne Pierre), who figures in the chronicle 


of the winter diaries, was a close friend and constant companion of 
the popular Fleiuy, He came of the ancient -Vrmagnac family, and 
on his return from America he succeeded to the marquisate. He was 
brought up in the same nursery as the unfortunate children of the 
King, but despite his family and court associations was strongly 
imbued with liberal ideas. Elected to the States General in 1789, in 
1791 he became president of the Constituent Assembly, Serving for 
a time with Lafayette, he commanded the Army of the South in 
1 79 ^* Charged with Royalist leanings and clemency to his prisoners, 
he escaped the guillotine only by fleeing to Switzerland, In the 
Camavalet there is also a print of this soldier of Yorktowm. It repre¬ 
sents him at the head of his troops, entering Chambciy^, before the 
days of the Terror dawmed. 


the schools were closed Rochambeau took up his quarters in 
one of the college buildings. Another that W'as used as a hospital 
most unfortunately caught fire, and the general paid for the restora¬ 
tion out of his war chest. There is a tradition that, hearing of this 
mi^lmnce, the French King insisted upon restoring the damaged 
building out of the none-too-ample resources of his privy purse. "I his 
must have been especially agreeable to the general, as at this time 
he himself was in great need of financial assistance. 

The legislatures of practicaUy all the states, as the creat news of 
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the victor)' reached them, drew up addresses of congratulation m 
which was expressed fervent gratitude to the French and their com¬ 
mander. Doubdess at this time, when his days were extremely 
occupied wnth the responsibility and the care of an army three 
thousand miles from its base, and all his thoughts taken up with 
what the next move w'ould be, and what Paris might order, Count 
de Rochambeau gave these documents but scant attention. In after 
years, as his papers now in the Library of Congress reveal, when his 
life was menaced by his own people and the world had passed him 
by, they were a source of comfort and of consolation. 

In his old age and retirement on his estate in Vendome, he still 
tried to keep up, and, if possible, to extend, hb hardly earned 
knowledge of English; with these memoranda are many drafts in 
the general’s handwriting which would seem to indicate how 
pleasant it was for him to decipher and put in his own language the 
^vords of praise and thanksgiving. WTiile he is at times misled as to 
the letter, the warm and friendly spirit of those who addressed him 
in the hour of their liberation never escaped him. 

It would seem as though the address of the people of Maryland, 
voiced by the Assembly, was particularly pleasing to the French 
commander, not only because it revealed full appreciation of his 
success as a soldier, but because it adds a word of thanks to him for 
removing the ancient prejudice that had been cultivated in t hi s and 
in all the other English colonies against everything that was French. 
The resolution reads; We view with regret the approaching de¬ 
parture of troops who have so conducted, so endeared, and so dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, and we pray that the laurels they have 
gaAered before Yorktoum may never fade, and that to whatever 
quarter of the globe they direct their arms victory may follow their 
Standard. To preserve in troops far removed from their own country 
the strictest discipline and to convert into esteem and affection deep 
and ancient prejudices was reserved for you.” Little wonder that 
Rochambeau should in later years have held this yellow parchment 
lovingly in his hands and sought to translate the praise it contained 
into the language of the people whose soldiers had merited such 

honourable commendation. - t. k 

M. de la Luzerne, the French Minister in Philadelphia, when he 

wTOte to Rochambeau imder date of October 8, 1782, put the 

matter admirably, and in small compass: “Your well-behaved and 

gallant army has not only contributed to put an end to the success 

of the English in this country, but has d^troyed in three y^ 

prejudices that had become deep-rooted in the course of three 

centuries.”* • u • 

Many of the soldiers from across the seas who took then- ease in 

' .Vchivcs Hist. Guerre. Carton Rochambeau. 
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the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg after the victory* was secured 
were world travellers. They opened new horizons to the sons of these 
Virginian planters who had as loyal North Americans seen overseas 
service and participated in the sieges of Cartagena and of Havana. 
They had fought in far-off campaigns in many distant lands as had 
Lauzun and Colonel de Choisy. Certainly this colonel was not one 
w^ho would be content to rest on the laurels gained in the Polish 
war. It was he who directed the artillery on the Gloucester front and 
it w'as he who, aided powerfully by the autumnal storm that 
most opportrmely swept the York River that fateful October night, 
blocked the only energetic effort Cornwallis made to escape from the 
trap in which he found himself from the moment Britain lost her 
traditional control of the seas. 

The sailors were represented, too, by men whom Chastellux 
speaks of as “respectable characters.’* Outstanding among the sea 
dogs were Louis Antoine Bougainville who, as the record shows, was 
there not infrequently, and also in all probability M. de la Perouse, 
who must have enjoyed a few days of shore leave and relief from the 
command of his frigate, which faced the storms of the Atlantic 
through so many months of the American war. 

Bougainville, celebrated in two worlds as an explorer and a 
raconteur, had enjoyed many experiences which must have delighted 
his listeners in the Apollo Room of the Virginia tavern. He was 
almost an American in the versatile way in which he had tried out 
many pursuits before he found his sea l^s and stood on them to the 
end. Behind the tree plant with the flaming flowers that bears his 
name throughout the tropical world there is a story that must have 
thrilled all who heard it as it does even to this day ,thc few who 
have come across the modest narrative, so simply told, of his great 
voyages through uncharted seas. Strangely enough, the island and 
the strait which he explored and which bear his name became 
me scene of many a battle on both land and sea for the supremacy 
in the Pacific in World War II. 

In obedience to his facer’s wishes young Bougainville studied law 
and was expected to become a notary. It would have been the easy 
course for him to pursue, as at this time his father stood at the head 
of the Paris bar. After but a few months of what he called this 
“intolerable drudgery,” the young man joined the Army and soon 
was gazetted as a captain of musketeers. A year later the young 
swashbuckler became enamoured with mathematics and wrote a 
book about int^ral calculus! When he reached the ripe age of 
twenty-six Boi^ainville went to London, where he was appointed 

French Embassy and also, in recc^ition of his mathe¬ 
matical “calculations,” was elected a member of the Royal Society. 
War alarms dbturbed w hat promised to be a studious and a seden- 
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tary career, and he went to Canada and throughout the c amp aign 
serv^ed under Montcalm as a captain of dragoons. Here the member 
of the Royal Society was taken prisoner at the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham. During his sojourn in Canada Bougainville got on 
excellent terms vnth a group of Algonquin Indians, who were 
pro-French, and, as he related with great pride, they brought him 
into their tribe as an adopted son. 

He came out of the war as a colonel, with the coveted distinction 
of the Cross of St. Louis on his breast. Bored, now that something 
like peace had descended upon the world, Bougainville threw up 
his commission and decided to found another French overseas 
empire to replace the one taken by the land-himgry British, He was 
attracted by the great open spaces in the South Atlantic and the 
Antarctic area, and decided to colonize the Falkland Islands, then 
without human inhabitants. He had come into quite a fortune on 
his father’s death, and a goodly part of this he spent in mak i n g a 
settlement in this lonely region. But a clash of interests developed. 
There were no Spaniards or anyone else on the islands, but Madrid 
claimed that they lay well within her sphere of influence and a 
diplomatic battle ensued. The King, for obvious reasons, wished to 
remain on friendly terms with the Spaniards and finally induced 
Bougainville to abandon the project. To soften his disappointment, 
he repaid all the money he had spent on the colonial adventure. In 
addition (kings were kings in those da^^!) he made the ex-colonel of 
dragoons the captain of a well-found frigate, the Boudeuse, and told 
him to sail aroimd the wwld on a voyage of discovery, but to avoid 
friction ^vith the Spaniards. 

The first port of call after leaving Brest was on the coveted islands. 
In the grand manner Bougainville hauled down his fl^ and then, 
through the Straits of Magellan, sailed into the Pacific world, im- 
known to hiTn and te almost everynne eke. He visited Tahiti, 
Samoa, the New Hebrides, the Moluccas, and the Solomon Islands, 
and in 1769 he brought his ship back to Brest, having lost only 
seven men out of his complement of two hundred by scurvy ^an 

almost unheard-of record in those da>3. • ^ k 

Bougain^dlle, after these tropical experiences, was fascinated by 

the po^ibUities of the Arctic regions and was consumed with a de^ 
to discover the North Pole. He beset the Admiralty and the King 
with this plan and was gaining support v/hen the war came, ^^^779 
he returned to the Nav\^ and w’as given command of the frigate 
Auguste. Under de Grasse, he and his ship played an important part 
in the naval battle off the Virginia Capes on S^tember 5th whic 
made the victorN^ at York possible, indeed even inevitable. 

During his Nislts to Williamsburg the circunmax^gator ol tlie 

w^orld enlightened the faculty as to the advantages that w^uld flow 
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firom a closer view of the Arctic regions, but soon he was returning 
to the tropics in the wake of de Grasse. He was with his admiral, 
he was indeed now in command of a division composed of eight 
heavy ships, when Rodney swooped down upon the French fleet. 
He escaped to Cape St, Francis after the battle was lost, with all 
the vessels of his squadron battered but still afloat. The following 
summer he was in Boston, where Yankee shipwrights and New 
England forests supphed the tall masts that had gone overboard in 
the disastrous sea fight off Les Saintes, On his return to France a 
year later he found the King still colder to Arctic explorations than 
he had been before. In fact, he was fobbed off with a place on the 
Board of Longitude, at the time generally regarded as a haven for 
sailors whose active services were to be dispensed with. He was a 
vice-admiral, on shore duty, however, in 1791, and in the following 
year, being the most Royalist of the Royalists, he narrowly escaped 
massacre by the mobs that had gained control of Paris. 

Years later, when Najxjleon had risen to power, he often visited 
the great sailor in his snug harbour and listened to his peregrina¬ 
tions. He made him a senator, and count of the Empire. One of the 
Solomon Islands and a near-by strait bear his name—the dark and 
bloody ground where we fought and defeated the Japanese—but it 
is the tree with the flaming flowers that he brought back from South 
America that keeps firagrant the memory of the gallant sailor who 
contributed to American independence and who enlarged the hori¬ 
zons of those who listened to his travels on winter evenings in the 
inn at Williamsburg. 

M. de la Perouse, too, may have sat at the feet of his predecessor 

in world navigation in the Virginia inn, but we have no record of 

this confirontation. However, he commanded a frigate' under 

d’Estaing in what is called the Affaire de J^ejuport,^^ He seems to have 

missed the batde off the Virginia Capes, but he turned up at Boston 

^1782, Md returned to France with his ship in the following year. 

men, witn two stout ships, he, too, sought to circumnavigate the 

globe. With the voyage more than half completed he disappeared 

fi'om view, and only fifty years later was the wreckage of his ships 

found on an Australian reef. Fortimately most of his records had 

been sent to France overland from Kamchatka before starting for 

the South Seas, so only the log of the last few weeks of this notable 

cruise of a man who contributed to American independence is lost. 

He was gratefully remembered by a group of Americans who, 

during the Peace Conference of 1919, foregathered in the restaurant 

that bears his name, and who sought, by the excellent food that was 

served there, to still the land hunger of many of the contending 
powers. 


• UAma^jmt —thirty-two guns. 
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Immediately after the glorious day at Yorktown M, de GSiastel- 
lux, who commanded a brigade of the French troops under Rochanir 
beau, planned to turn his men over to his second in command, and 
thus freed from militar}’^ red tape and responsibilities, to resume his 
studies of the American scene and the “rising Empire in the West,” 
which Washington and others were continually urging him to do. 
But Rochambeau, like many other hard-bitten soldiers, did not 
altogether approve of a scribbling subordinate. So it came about 
that the chevalier did not escape from his camp duties tmtil early 
April 1782. 

When he at last got away from the little university town and 
started on his Virginia tour, which fills so many interesting pages 
in the chronicle of his American travels,^ it must be admitted that 
he went in style. He w’as accompanied by his first aide, M. Lynch, a 
talented Irishman, who in later life rose to high rank in the French 
Army; by Count Dillon, another Irish entigti^ whom we cannot 
identify* more closely because there were three Coimts Dillon in 
Rochambeau’s army, all of them serving wdth distinction. There was 
also an engineer officer, a Major d' 0 >Te, w'ho came up from the 
West Indies with Saint-Simon. These gentlemen made quite a cor¬ 
tege with their six mounted servants and a pack horse. Each gentle¬ 
man had his second charger, or relais. The moment they left the 
tidcw^ater country behind them they made a beeline for the “little 
mountain” upon w^hich Thomas Jefferson was erecting the home in 
which he hoped to live in retirement from political life—^a hope he 
was not to realize for many years to come. This cort^e was the 
advance guard of that invasion w^hich, in later years, drove the Sage 
of Monticello so frequently away from his beloved home on the 
summit of the Little Moxmtain to his hideaway at the Poplar Forest 

plantation one hundred and fifty miles inland. 

Like many wa^Farers in strange lands Chastellux lost his waybut, 
clever man that he w'as, he profited by this misadventure, and, as a 
matter of fact, so do we. He fell in with a transplanted Irishman 
who had fought w^th the Continentals* and still had a bullet in his 
shoulder to show that he got to the front. Besides the bullet he had. 
acquired a farm in North Carolina, where he raised hors^. As a 
matter of fact at that very moment he was riding circuit, 3 S it were, 
in the hope of selling sotae of his colts to the horse-loving Virginians. 
Chastellux learned much that is interesting ^m his ch^ce 
acquaintance, who developed into a providential gmde, and much o 
it he retained in his travel diary, fhe Irish soldier related 
great, the ciy'ing need of the colonists w'as nails! All their offiCT n 
could be secured with axe and saw, but nails were lacking, e cure 
our own leather to make shoes,” he related, “and the wool of our 

* Voyage dt M. U Marquis de Ckasteliux dans VAm^ique SepUntrionaU^ Paris, 1786. 
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sheep gives us raiment—but as to drinkables there seems to be a 
bottleneck. We are forced to content ourselves with milk or water 
until the apple trees become fruit-bearing.” Then a word of 
explanation in ansM'er to the French traveller’s inquiry', “Yes, of course 
we can roof our houses without nails, but it takes longer—and is 
very laborious.” The intelligent Irishman who travelled four hun¬ 
dred miles to find a market for his colts went several miles farther 
out of his way to help the strangers to find their goal. ChasteUux 
wrote: 

“He brought me to the foot of the mountain and it was not diffi¬ 
cult to recognize the Maison de M. Jefferson on the summit, for 
one can say it shines alone in its retirement (qu'elle brille seul en ces 
retraiUs). M. Jefferson chose this site and built his house on this spot 
although he possessed other and more extensive lands, and indeed 


he could have established himself wherever he wished. But Nature 
owed to a Sage, and a man of taste, the gift of a place on his own 
inheritance where best he could enjoy and study. He calls his home 
place Monticello, a very modest name indeed in view of the fact 
that it is placed on a very high mountain; however, it reveals the 
way in which the proprietor is attached to the language that is 
spoken in Italy, and above all to the Beaux Arts of which this 
country was the cradle and where they still have asyl um 

“Leaving my Irish fiiend and having climbed for about half an 
hour up a comfortable road I arrived at the summit.” ... At great 
length the French traveller then describes the house and its ichi- 
tectural details, concluding his description with these words: 


it IS not for the purpose of describing the house that I enter into these 
det^; it is to prove that it has no resemblance to the other houses one 
sees m this country. In fact one can say that M. Jefferson is the first American 
who h^ consult^ the Beaux Arts to learn how he should be lodged. 

But if It IS of him that I should occupy myself I should paint a man who 
IS not yet forty, taU of figure with pleasant and agreeable features, and yet 
t^y he IS a man whose wit and knowledge would have taken the nlace 
of the^ at^tive qualities-had they been lacking. He is an American 
who while he ^ never traveUed out of his country is a musician, a desiimcr 
a i^th^ucian^ ^ astronomer, a physician, a jurisconsult, a statesman! 
and a Senator of America who sat for two years in the famous Congress 
and he is the Father of the Revolution of which they always speak here with 
res^t. He was also ffie Governor of Virginia, and he filled that difficult 

t ^ ^ chUdren whom he is at pains 

mdlh •' ® *o beautify, great landed possessions to improve 

ind the saences and the arts to cultivate. This is what remaJ™ sr ’ 
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son after having played a great role in the theatre of the New World. And 
this role he has preferred to the honourable commission that was odered to 
him, to become the Minister Pienipotendary of America to Europe. [Some 
months later, after the death of his beloved wife, Jefferson did accept the 
mission to France.] My visit was not xmexpected; long before this he had 
asked me to spend some days with biTn in his society at his home encircled 
by moimtains. At first 1 found his bearing serious and even cold, but when 
I had passed two hours with him 1 thought, 1 believed, that 1 had been 
with him all my life. ^There was the promenade, the library, and above all 
our conversation always varied, always interesdiig, always sustained. It 
gave us the satisfaction which two people feel who, after exc h a n g in g their 
opinions and their sentiments, find themselves in agreement and able to 
understand each other d demumot. Not only were our tastes similar, even 
our predilections were identical! Those predilections which dry and 
methodical spirits ridicule and call in contempt ‘‘enthusiasms,” but which 
sensible men, of animated faith, glory in, although they, too, call them 
enthusiasms. . . . 

“How well I remember one evening,” wrote Chastellux [the 
visit had l8isted four days], “as we were chatting around a bowl of 
Pimch, after Mrs. Jefferson had retired. We came to speak of Ossian. 
That word was an electric spark which passed from one to the other. 
We recalled and recited the passages of that sublime poetry which 
had most impressed us, and my travel companions, although they 
had not read the book, knew the English language well enough to 
appreciate the sentiments that thrilled us. Soon we decided to toast 
the book and it was placed beside the punch bowl. We were no 
longer aware of the passage of the hours. The Poem and the Punch 

occupied us far into the night,” 

During the winter months the French Army marked time m 
Williamsburg and throughout the tidewater country awaiting Ac 
develooment of plans for future conquest Aought to be maturing 
A VeSailles and m Ac West InAes. Many oAer men who wem 
to play mighty parts in Ae world drama Aat was unfolding gaAered 
m Ae Apollo Room of Ae Raleigh Tavern, and sang and danced 
under Ac bust of Sir Walter, Ae Virginia pioneer who nwer 
Ae promised land save m his Aeams. It is difficult to follow Acir 
footsteps on the widening scene, but it is a pious task, and we miKt, 
by Ae aid of Ae archives and Ae memoirs of Ae period, note Ae 
UtUe Aat these records disclose. Naturally, but unfortunately, Aese 
records are often contradictory, and the prize P^^le wnh which w 
are confronted is Ae presence or Ae absence of M. de 

lo America’s aid at this critical period, M. de Barras histo^ 

It was he who, for love of Theresia Cabarus, and per^ps for ^ 


mcidentadly 
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Rochambeau, who was at this moment in prison aw'aiting execu* 
don. But did Barras take his ease in the Raleigh Tavern? Let us 
examine the data we have to go on and, if possible, smooth out their 
contradictions. 

It is certain that, a few da^'s after the departure of de Grasse, 
Rochambeau sent after him to the VV^est Indies, in command of the 
corvette Bomtta, the Chevalier de Barras, described as a kinsman of 
the admiral of that name. To this young man he entrusted important 
dispatches which had come for de Grasse from Versailles and which 
M. de Luzerne, in Philadelphia, insisted should be placed in the 
admiral’s hands as quickly as possible. Unfortunately, less than a 
hundred miles outside the Virginia Capes the BoneUa was over¬ 
hauled and captured by two British frigates. 

WTio was this unfortunate bearer of dispatches? The Marquis de 
Noailles, a descendant of our Revolutionary friend, the vicomte, 
who served as French Ambassador in Washington and in Germany 
about fifty years ago, devoted much time and great intelligence to 
the study of the French participation in the American Revolution, 
He states in his book^ t h at this unfortunate courier of the sea was 
the same Paul Francois de Barras of such prominence in the volcanic 
days of the Revolution—^and, indeed, until Napoleon took control. 

This is very high authority and should settle the question but for 
one thing. This Revolutionary Barras in his old age (like so many 
of those who had taken part in the great upheaval), dictated abun¬ 
dant memoirs and then turned his papers over to a literary gentle¬ 
man to be edited and published in the hope that his experiences, and 

above all his achievements, might not pass out of the memory of his 
people altogether. 

In these memoirs it is plainly stated that young Barras was in 
Brest when the fleet of de Grasse sailed, that he was on board one 
of the vessek of Suflfren, when the squadrons separated off* the 
Spanish coast, one going to the West Indies, the other, in which 
apparently Barras sailed, to the East Indies. It is true, of course that 
the memoirs only appeared long after the death of the man of fher- 
imdor, and there is always a chance that they may have been doc¬ 
tored or garbled; there is also the possibility' that the young sailor as 
^ was then, did not wish to recall his mishap with the Bonetta 
However, the question remains one of the minor mysteries of the 
c^paign, of which on fet view at least there seems to be no con- 

vmemg e^lanation available. This has naturally resulted in a flood 
of fanciful suggestion. 

-^ong the i^ny happy incidents of my fi^uent visits to Vir- 
gi^ m my childhood were the opportunities which it gave me to 
dnnk m the romanuc stones from the lips of two of the historians of 
* Manns a Soldats Fratifau en Amerique, i778-8<?. Paris. i(v»« « 
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the tidewater counties, whose literary remains, unfortunatdy, are 
not so frequently consulted today as they should be. One of these 
gentlemen was Dr. Green of Warwick Coimty, and of the Con¬ 
federate States Navy, who bequeathed his valuable library to the 
university at Charlottesville. The other was Mr. Galt, for many 
years the head of the famous classical school for young ladies in 
Norfolk. Both were convinced that the Barras who saved his beau¬ 
tiful mistress, Theresia Cabarus, from the scaffold and engineered 
the revolt of Thermidor was no other than the Barras who, with so 
man y other world-shaking men, gathered in the Raleigh Tavern 
after the victoiy at Yorktown was won. Their conviction made a 
deep impression upon my mind at the happy stage when it is 
**plastic to receive and marble to retain,” but I am bound to confess 
that in later years I found nothing in the National Archives of 

France to sustain their contention. 

My learned informants were wcU aware that documentary evi¬ 
dence to bolster their romantic conviction was lacking, but they got 
around this obstocle in a way that is not ignored by other historians. 
“Have you noticed,” Dr. Green would say, “that in none of his 
writings does George Washington speak of that youthful mishap 
which resulted in his surrender to the French at Fort Necessity?” 
“And look at Napoleon,” chimed in Mr. Galt. “He wrote volumes 
about all his military engagements, great and small, but does he say 
anything about his first skirmish, the occasion on which he first 
smelt gunpowder and had to skedaddle with the ren^t of his 

fi^m the inhospitable shores of Sardinia, leaving his guiK 
in the hands of the enemy?” There is not a line about this in his 
memorial or in any of his other writings. So it is clear to me that 
when Barras turned his papers over to the hired historian he sai^ 
“We shall leave out that little bit of bad luck with the Btmetta. Of 
course the English were in overpowering force—if I had met them 

on land that would have been different.” 

This is all very ingenious and, of course, it may be so. To me, my 

tidewater mentors, already referred to, are not to be 
lighdy, so when my own researches came to a dead end and 11^ to 
leave the archives in the Soubise Palace and return to the l^g 
world I turned the “lead” over to M. Leon Girardm, one of t^ 
most famous/arrteurr in the records of the d^ 

froiTL report which later overtook me on one of the batde fronts 

of the living and, alas! battling world; - \g 

“Paul de^Barras, the man of Thermidor, was m Br«t m Mai^, 

,781, when de Grasse sailed with the ‘succours for ^en«. 

uncle. Admiral Melchior de Barras, was in command of “c 
. , , _ _I__ xr^kVi^no- wniiW have been easier for the 
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admiral than to slip his young kinsman in among the scores of 
volunteers who sought glory and renown in the New World* Xrue, 
his historian, while admitting his presence in the French naval 
fortress on this date, asserts that he sailed with Suffren for the East 
Indies, and that he was a subaltern officer in the Pondicherry regi¬ 
ment at the time. This may or may not be correct* Historians, like 
other folk, make mistakes, especially w'hen they have been sub¬ 
sidized, and these memoirs in many other respects do not ring true. 
One piece of real evidence I have unearthed, however, is quite 
important. It is the roster of the Pondichery regiment, with wffiich it 
is claimed Paul de Barras was serving in the fall of 1781, when all 
those stirring events were happening in Virginia, and the name of 
the man who killed Robespierre does not appear upon it. He may 
have been absent without leave and he may have gone with the 
help of his uncle to America as a stow^away. Who knows?’’ 

These were the last words of my industrious researcher, and so 
I leave the question to the predilection rather than the judgment 
of my reader, I can only claim that I have done my best for the 
romantic version of the tidewater historians and, as the fateful Paul 
who was to play such a titanic role in the history of the French 
Revolution was not where his chosen chronicler says he was, he 
may w^ell have been where Dr. Green and Mr. Galt were pleased to 
place him, certainly in excellent company . 

In describing the young soldiers who gathered at the Raleigh 
Tavern and, ignorant of the trials and the triumphs that awaited 
them, sang and danced in the Apollo Room, it is difficult not to con¬ 
firm Berthier and Gneisenau who, in the Napoleonic Wars, were to 
oppose each other on many a bitterly contested battlefield, 

Berthier was certainly there. His pen describes the march to Vir¬ 
ginia and his brush depicts the camps of the hastening troops. 
Rochambeau firequently mentions his young aide who later became 
the chief-of-staff in Napoleon’s Army, and, as Foch has said, proved 
absolutely indispensable to the great Corsican. Most certainly 
Gneisenau htcamc the planning brain and the fighting arm of 
Blucher, and it was his plan of the march on Paris, enthusiastically 
adopted by his disabled chief, that brought low the French Eagles 
and helped send Napoleon into exile for the second time. 

But, unfortunately, we cannot be sure that the young German 
was wth the i^pach battalion that surrendered at Yorktown. That 
was indeed his regiment, hired to the British by the thrifty Mar¬ 
grave of Bayreuth, and he certainly served in the American war. 
However, he may have been attached to that battalion of the regi¬ 
ment which General Clinton, despite the pleading of Cornwallis 
^Ifishly retained in New York. It is certain that when, in retirement' 
Gneisenau in his turn dictated his memoirs, he displays a great 
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knowledge of the American war and admits that he learned much 
from the tactics there first tried out, but he does not admit he was 
at Yorktown, Even if he was there, why should he have referred to 
the fact that his military career began with a capitulation? One 
thing is certain: whether he was an actual combatant in the trenches 
or merely observed the vicissitudes of the campaign from the vants^e- 
point of Manhattan Island, Gneisenau drew from them the lessons 
which transformed the formal Prussian Army into the elastic force 
which, in the end, helped to overthrow Napoleon. 

All German historians are in agreement that the young and 
obscure ensign of the American war planned the march on Paris in 
1814, and tlmt he and Schamhorst, working in harmony5-^ converted 
the Prussian Army into the efficient fighting machine it proved to 
be in what BerUn calls the War of Liberation. When Bliicher was 
made a prince, Gneisenau was made a count and accorded an 
annuity. But, far from resting on these comfortable laxirels, he took 
command at Ligny when the field-marshal -was disabled. The 
strategy of Waterloo, if there can be said to have been one, is 
claimed by the CJerman historians for him. Indeed all writers arc 
in agreement that it was his close pursuit of the French after their 
check at Saint Jean, where the British had sustained the brunt of 
the battle, that converted their defeat into a rout and so ended the 
Napoleonic epopee. 

The story of Berthier is one of almost unexampled success, but, 
unhappily, it ends in mystery and disaster. He came back to Ver¬ 
sailles from America with Rochambeau and was made a colonel 
for his services at the age of twenty-eight. His was a court family 
and, as chief of the National Guard in 1791, he protected the aunts 
of the King bom mob violence and aided in their escape. It was only 
years later, when he became chief of staff in the army of Italy, that 
he established the contacts with Napoleon which shaped his career. 
Their collaboration proved most happy for the Emperor and gen¬ 
erally disastrous to his enemies. Berthier had a great capacity for 
detail. Practically all observers agreed that he could “co-onhnate 
the flashes of Napoleonic genius.” He revelled in paper work and 
kept close watch on the services of supply which the great com¬ 
mander at times neglected. He assisted Napoleon in the stroke of 
Brumaire and soon became Minister of War in the new r^;ime. 
When Napoleon proclaimed himself Emperor, Berthier became m 
most trusted lieutenant, and in the battles of Austerlitz and Fried- 
land he was confronted by Gneisenau, who had also enjoyed 
can experiences, and had profited by them. Later he was rewa^ed 
with the marshal’s baton and soon became sovereign Prince of Neu- 

Berthier had married a niece of the King of Bavaria, and finding 
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soft living agreeable, so Napoleon charged, he stoutly opposed the 
march on Moscow; however, on the Emperor^s insistence, he shared 
its hardships and its dangers. He did what he could to save the 
Grande Armee after Leipzig, and again he was confronted by Gneise- 
nau in many of the battles that led to Fontainebleau. 

Now we come to the final incident of the marshal’s career, and 
one that is still hotly discussed. Soon after the Emperor was con¬ 
fined on the island of Elba, Berthier, sponsored by many members 
of his family who had always been Royalists, made his peace with 
King Louis XVIII. He w^as at his side on the occasion of his solemn 
entrance into Paris. Tom between tw'o loyalties, Berthier unhappily 
came under suspicion in both camps. 

WTien Napoleon escaped fix>m his island exile, the first man he 
called upon to rqoin him was Berthier, his chief of staff for so many 
ycBTS. Bewildered, Berthier dodged an immediate decision, and left 
Paris for Bromberg, in Prussian Poland, Here, on June i, 1815, he 
was killed, perhaps by the members of a secret society he had perse¬ 
cuted in former years. Others assert (and this is w’hat I prefer to 
believe) that as he watched the innumerable raiments of Russians 
passing through Bromberg on their \actorious march to Paris, he 
threw himself fix>m the window of the inn w*here he was stopping 
and was picked up dead. 

Marshal Foch is responsible for this summing up of the military 
career of the young soldier who contributed to our victoty at York- 
town: 

*‘When on his own, Berthier was not a great soldier. He needed 
the inspiration of Napoleon, It should be remembered that Napoleon 
also needed Berthier, but I do not think the fact that Berthier was 
not there should be regarded as solely responsible for the Waterloo 
disaster. My explan^ion is that the Najx>leon of Austerlitz was no 
more. His day of vigorous thinking and immediate and lightning 
action was past. The health of the Commander-in-Chief is a verv* 
important, if an often o\*erlooked, factor in all campaigns.” Foch 
is reported to have made this statement to his at the French 
College in 1910. He confirmed this expression of opinion in a 
talk I had with him during the Peace Conference in Paris, March 
1919 - 

In that precious anthologv’ of the Napoleonic Wars, the memoirs 

are many references to Berthier, and two of 
^Jtesc I shall borrow. It is clear that ]Marbot, a colonel of hussars, was 
not a blind admira- of the great chief of staff. Colonels rarely are. 

The first episode I shall borrow reveals Massena, generally pic¬ 
tured as a rough, plain-^ken survivor of the Army of the R^lu- 
tion, as an adroit politician who vrould make any sacrifice, even the 
los eff an eye, ratho- than that his Emperor should suffer a loss of 
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.Vnoiher cpisexie which Nfarlwii relates mJ iffetitf t iniliiar% un- 

poi lancc. It deals s^iih the prern<iiure blcvw int^ up ol the Mill Hridir*' 

over the hdsUT, thus bloekini^ the retreat ot nuin\ div iMons of the 

Army after the "battle of the Nations ’ l>ef>rr Leip/i^: had e 

badly for the French. Marlx>t relates that a crriam enemeer ottw # i 

in charge of the demolition squad w as ( ashif 

he asserts that Berthier \\a 5 responsible tor the 

w hich cut off from an\ avenue of rcirrat at Ic 

sand men. who were either massacred or taken 

should have placed a larger force at the bridge, 

then it could have l>een held until all the divLsk 

he. and not poor M. de Montfort, who should bear the blame lor 

this disaster/' He insists this was the unanimous verdict of the 

defeated .Army. Hearing that these viexNS were eenerally held In 

officers who \vere in a position to know* the facts. Berthier deirnd 

himself with w hat Marbot says was hi^^ habitual repi\ : * I ne 

Emperor did not give orders to that effect. ’ Marbot then draws 

this picture of the relations between the Emperor and Berthier: 

^'The Emperor had w ith him as chief of staff Marshal-F^rince 

thier. who had been at his side since the memorable campaign ot 

Italv in I 700 . He w as a capable and careful man, and devoted to 

Emperor, but having suffered many times 

grown so feaiful of Napoleon's boutades that he had decided ne\’er, 

under anv circumstances, to take the initiative, indeed to confine 

* 

hiinself to seeing that the orders he received from the Emperor in 
uritifi^ were carried out. This practice had a fortunate influence on 
the relations bet^veen the Emperor and his chief ot staff but was 
damaging to the Army. It was impossible for the Emperor to do 
eveiwthing, to foresee everv detail, and yet as a result ot this svsfeni 
if he omitted or overlooked anything it vn a> left undon*". 

From this it appears that Marbot, the colonel of the 23rd C has- 
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seurs in Russia, and of the 7th Hussars at Waterloo, was not enthu¬ 
siastic over the collaboration of the Emperor and his great staff 
officer, which so many military critics have praised in en th us i astic 
terms. My comment would be that a chief of staff who was never 
criticized by r^^imcntal and brigade officers is such a rare bird that 
it is &ir to assmne he never existed! 

Young Fleury, or, as he is more formally described in the archives, 
Andre-Arsene de Rosset, Vicomte de Fleur>% son of the duke of that 
name, was the Harling of the French expeditionary force and, in¬ 
deed, a cherished visitor throughout the colonies. AH the memoirs 
of the period, whether they flow ffom American or French pens, 
are loud in his praise. It is true that, among his other advantages 
over his brother officers, Fleury had the important one of being first 
in the field, and he was never displaced in the esteem of the colonists. 
At the very outbreak of the Revolution his heart was enlisted. He 
participated in the early struggles while the French Court still held 
aloof, so when Rochambeau and later de Grasse arrived he was most 
helpful in advising them as to conditions in a countr)^ with which 
they were wholly unfamiliar. 

The first official reference to his services which I have come across 
is contained in a letter written by Luzerne, the French Minister, in 
September 1779, to Prince Montbarey, at the time Minister of War. 
It reads: 

“You have, I do not doubt, been informed of the distinguished 
behaviour of M. de Fleury at the attack upon and the capture of 
Stony Point. This signal victory gave the advantage of the cam¬ 
paign to the Americans, and it is admitted that this happy situation 
is due in large measure to the intelligent bravery of this officer. 
You know better than I the graces [the favourable recognition or 
rewards] which his.conduct demands. 1 can only assure you that on 
this and many other occasions his behaviour has been truly charac¬ 
teristic of the French officer.” 

A mere list of young Fleury*s eiais ie service and the citations 
which he received would fill a volume, but they must not here be 
entirely ignored. Just before the battle of Germantown, in which he 
distinguished himself as usual, Congress presented him with a fine 
horse to replace the charger that was killed imder him at the Brandy¬ 
wine Ford. He advised Colonel “Sam” Smith of the Maryland Line 
in the heroic defence of Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, and he directed 
the artillery fire firom that fort which sank the Auguste (sixty-four) 
and the Merlin (twenty-two). On the night of October i6th when, 
after the heroic defence of many months the fort was evacuated, 
Fleury was severely wounded, and the medal that was voted him by 
Coi^ress for his gallantry on this occasion can still be seen in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris. 
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Frauds, but Fleury was evidently in his usual excellent health and 
buoyant spirits* In 1784 he served with a regiment of dragoons in 
Languedoc. In the same province in 1788 he was in command of a 
regiment of chasseurs a chevaly and then, alas! the record closes, and 
the gay young cavalry man vanishes from the scene, not unhonoured, 
it is true, but certainly unsung. In the archives the last reference to 
hitn rea^, *^^sans renseignements ulterieurs [we have no further infor¬ 
mation]/’* 

During the campaign Rochambeau seems to have changed his 
staff more frequently than is the usual custom. Perhaps these changes 
were provoked by the bourrasques of which many of them speak. 
The first on the roster is Fersen, the '^beau Fersen,” and he is fol¬ 
lowed by the Berthier brothers, one after the other. Then Baron 
Cromot du Bourg and the Count de Charlus, who for some reason 
speaks slightingly of the Marquis du Boucher, second aide at the 
time. In the archives of the Navy over wWch the father of Charlus, 
as Minister of the Marine, presided there is still preserved this ill- 
natured dig: ‘‘Du Bouchet, truly a fine fellow, but he has no talent 
except perhaps to have hims elf killed more gracefully than another.” 

A contrary opinion is expressed by Chastellux, and praise from 
this source is high praise indeed. Writing to Rochambeau, he dwelt 
on the fact that Bouchet took a gallant part in the battle of Saratoga 
and then added : “He speaks English with great facility. He has 
been in charge of the negotiations with the Americans and in this 
task he has acquitted himselT well.” 

The roster discloses the names of many more of the aides who, 
during the campaign, followed one another in quick succession, 
probably because most of them preferred command of a combat 
unit to staff work. Cotmt de Damas, Charles de Lameth, Closen, 
Mathieu Dumas, and Vauban are listed. Vauban proved a stayer, 
as we find him on board the fHgate VEmeraude w'hich carried 
Rochambeau back to France. 

Young Vauban was a descendant of the famous Sebastian de 
Vauban who, toward the end of the seventeenth century, invented 
what was then called the science of modem fortifications, although 
with the march of time and the increase of gun power those of his 
models which are still to be seen in les Invalides look rather ante¬ 
diluvian. During the wars of the Spanish Succession and of the 
Grande Alhance, he took part in three hundred battles and directed 
forty sieges. Some of the towns he took had been fortified under his 
direction, and it was maliciously stated that he, better than anyone 
else, was in a position to know their weak places. Strangely enough, 
while famous throughout the war-racked world of his day for his 
fortifications, of which Dunkirk and Verdun (of late years so fre- 

* Archives Hist. Guerre. Carton 47 B. 
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quently in the news) were regarded as his masterpieces, Vauban was 
not in favour of stationary defences. He plumed himself in his 
writings rather on his strategy for the capturing of strongholds. He 
believed that the attack was the only sure defence, and, had his 
countrymen observed his teachings, they would not have been 
content to camp behind the Maginot Line and await the onrush of 
a mobile enemy. 

Claude Henri, Baron de Saint-Simon, the youngest of the three 
Saint-Simons who came to Virginia, was perhaps the most remark¬ 
able of the many remarkable young men who served in America 
with the French troojjs. He, at least, has not escaped history. Though 
he had not reached his nineteenth year he sailed with the fleet of de 
Grasse to the Chesapeake, under the patronage of his kinsman, the 
hfarquis de Saint-Simon, who commanded the West Indian division. 
They were both descendants of the Duke de Saint-Simon, the famous 
chronicler of the court of Louis XIV. Claude Henri was in com¬ 
mand of a small detachment of irregular troops that he had re¬ 
cruited in Martinique, and he and his men played a notable part in 

the siege. 

At a very early ^ge the young man had a realizing sense of the 
important role he was to play in the turbulent era of world history 
in which his lot was cast. It is related that when a mere child in his 
father’s house he trained the servants to call him in the morning very 
early with the words: “Arise! M. le Baron. You have great things 

to do!” 

In his memoirs he wrote: “I may regard myself as one ol the 
founders of American liberty, as 1 fought at Yorktown.” But he Im 
even greater claims than that to American recognition. He fought 
in the battle off the Virginia Capes on September 5, 1781, when de 
Grasse sent the British fleet limping back to New York, and later he 
had the misfortune to be on the same ship as de Grasse m the spnig 
of 1782 when he had his disastrous encounter with Rodney off 
Dominica. In this battle Saint-Simon was desperately woimded; 
while unconscious, and regarded as a hopeless ca^ past he 

was thrown overboard. As he had “important things to do, how¬ 
ever he fell on some floating spars and was ultimately rescued and 

nursed back to health. _ c • a c* 

Unusual indeed is the viewpoint of young Samt-Sunon, who, 

though wounded in the war and advanced many steps m ra on 

retuSi home, was interested in everything but his ^tary 

This singularity he brought out many years ^ 

memoirs • “In itself, the war did not mterest me, he stated, but 
^ject interested me very deeply and I ^gly took part m its 
labours. I said to myself: ‘I want the end. I must therefore accept 

the means/ ” 
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At the age of twenty—he w^as barely that—young Saint-Simon, 
the future apostle of a New Society, was peering into the distant 
future and prophesying as to the things that were to come. In this 
respect he was not unlike the men of the Third International 
who, in 1918, held that the Russian upheav'al was merely a 
prelude to world revolution. It was indeed a far-seeing youth who 
wrote: 

“I felt that the American Revolution marked the beginning of a 
new political era; that this Revolution would necessarily set in 
motion important progressive currents in our general civilization, 
and that it would before long occasion great changes in the social 
order then existing in Europe,”* 

When peace came he Idt the Army and made a considerable 
fortune in wrild speculations in Paris, only to lose it prompdy. He 
then went to Mexico where, like so many great adventurers from 
Cortez to Louis Napoleon, he became infatuated wdth a scheme to 
dig a transcontinental canal to facilitate commerce with the 
Pacific. 

He came back to France when the Terror was rampant and, for 
no reason apparently but the aristocratic name he bore, was throwTi 
into prison, where he languished for nearly a year. He was 
saved fiom the guillotine, like General Rochambeau himself, by 
the coming of Thermidor and the fall of Robespierre. In his 
writings, the young man who later tried to turn the world up¬ 
side down rarely refers to his ancestor, the court newsman, but 
he plumes him sel f upon being a descendant of that sturdy fighter 

Charlemagne, in his day something of a world maker and world 
breaker. 

Of record at least there is only one romance in his busy life. He 
became enamoured of Madame de Stael, and several letters survive 
in which he ui^ed his suit. In one he suggests that they ‘‘unite their 
existences and their genius,” and he insists, “a brilliant result most 
usefiil to humanity would follow,” We cannot tell how this would 

have been, as Madame de Stael apparendy did not hesitate a 
moment in declining the offer. 

AfiCT many wanderings and hardships, in a necessitous old age in 
a Paris garret, and with daundess courage, “young” Saint-Simon, 
young no longer, drew up the gospels of his New Christiwnty, which, 
through the contributions of a few firends, was published in 1825. 

It is held by many that in his writings are to be found suggestions 
or, even more, the embryo of theories which justify his followers 
(and there are still not a few today) in their claim that this de- 
Cendant of Oiarlemagne and of the great coun newsman, thk 
gallant volunteer in the American campaign, is the spiritual 

* <865, pp, 11-12. 
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ancestor of Comte and Fourier and the forerudner of Marx and 

even of Lenin.* • a • i. 

Of the French officers none was more popular m America 

Lauzun. Whatever faults he may have had he was a gaUant soto 

and he made a brave ending, hardly to be cjqpectcd of one whose 

childhood and formative years were spent, as Sainte-Beuve wrote, 

“in the salon of Madame de Pompadour or some other court 

favourite.” He was “a spoUt child-a Cherubin,” says the cymical 

critic. He was that and more. . . , 

After his return to America from V crsailles, where he had cam«n 

the bulletin of victory, Lauzun remained for nearly two ye^ m 
rnTTimand of the French troops in the colonics and only wemt 
with the last large detachment. Later he made an essay m diplo¬ 
macy and accompanied Talleyrand on a diplomauc mission to 

^"olTthe death of his uncle he became the Due de Biron but he 
did not enjoy the title, or the estates that went with it, for lo“g- ® 
December 1793, charged with secretly hdping the Vendcans, then 

in arms against the Republic, he was guiUotined.^ . k,. 

The events of these last few months of Lauzun s life, ^ ™ 
admitted, are far from clear. After his venture in diplomacy, he had 
returned to the Army, and the Republican goveniment gave him m 
independent command. He was for a time victonom “ 

Frenchmen. The charge was made that he wo^d let them ^p 
through his angers. Tins was a high crime and 

Sat nothiag coaid save him, nevB 

the dLshing cavalryman was found ^tmg oysters and dnnkmg white 
"^Citizen, allow me to Bnish,” he said, and then, bethinking him 

I A few weeks after these line ww of die 

base of the great granite ob«^ whiA, “ ^ are regarded as the 

Kremlin, was recently unveU^ m Revol^on Of course the name rf 

prophets and the forerunnas of Ac a i Tbe fourth name 

Slak leads all Ae rest, and after 1^ ^d^^^ Yorkwwn, 

inscribed is that of Ae >«***«. ^ today. It 

helped to found Ac great c^itahsuc ^ 3^ ^tics reveal strange 

bedfellows (1934-) lo ^mddent that 

personal eiqiOTences (CMmm ^ had come to be r^^ed » 

indicate that in April i8^ the ^ung Tkreferred to see their world reniMfi 

a fcebrand by Ac rulers ol Ac old somety, wh^«^to^ ^ the 

static. Hugo writes: “I was passing the ,he Duke of Saint-Simnn 

rioting was m P^«ss. I uwpome and despite my protests I had 
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of the duties of hospitality and offering a glass, “Take this wine; you 
must need courage in your profession.” 

And so it was that he who was called the brave Lauzun, the witty 

Lauzun, the mad Lauzun, went to his death s\-ith a smile on his 
lace and a jest on his lips. 

^ Unhappily, this gallant soldier is chiefly remembered today by 

his memoirs, which, it is significant to note, did not appear until 

1822, or nearly' thirty years after his execution. They contained 

graphic pictures of the times in which he lived and of the scenes in 

which he was an important actor; and in part, at least, they are 
tmdoubtedly authentic. 

His praise of America and the Americans is not fulsome, but what 
he says h^ a sincere ring. He is generally in accord with the high 
credit which his fellow' chroniclers give to the American soldiers in 
the Successful Campaign. Like Segur, Closen, Dumas, and Chas- 
t^ux, he has nothing but praise for the .^erican women, and 
there is not a single boast of gallant conquests. Here are related none 
of the adventures which so disfigure the chapters that deal w'ith his 
aq^ences in other lands. At times it would seem as though these 
mcidente h^ been interpolated by a Grub Street publisher, into 
wh^e hands the manuscript may have fallen, and who may have 
wish^ to produce a best seller in the style of Casanova. TaUevTand 
who had vjry pc^nal reasons for disliking the memoirs, said that 
thty wCTe falsified, and it is to be hoped that this is true. However 

splendid services that 

he rendered with such gaiety of heart throughout the .Wrican 

campaign ^d the fact that his reward, both from the American 
people and nis own, was meagre indeed. 

table in the 

^eig^ doubtl^ '"th advantages,” w hich, as King Harry truly 

Sm ^ campaigns to draw 

wth ^tmction m most of the batdes of the Seven Years’ Wailn 

generally known as General Mus- 

that L deserv^STslu^u^. demonstrates 

Rochambeau and, retiring from 

W^'l’es If gentlerJT^on his 

^ estates. As the pohtical pot began to boil he was drawn in and 

wn den^ced by many as a traitor to his privileged caste He 
taught, and franUy said, that he could see no r^n X^die nobS 
and the cleig^’' should be exempt from taxes ac hari u • 

I * . generauons. WTien the German and 

a«l was ghren high command by die tevoluUoiary goven^^ 
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At first he was most successful. Leading the Volunteers of the 
Nation, he turned the invaders back and captured both the strong 
cities of Mayence and Frankfiirt. However, his lineage and his 
former associations weighed gainst the successful general, and he 
was relieved of his command and charges of treason were broi^t 
against him by one of the revolutionary committees. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this mistake, the Prussians, who had been in fim retreat, 
came back and recrossed the Rhine. Be it said to his credit (so litde 
ran be), Robespierre intervened, saved the gallant officer’s life, and 

restored him to high command. ^ 

Custine was in a difficult position. He had undoubtedly imbibed 

Republican ideas during his sojourn in America. He abhorr^ ffie 

Bourbons, and asserted he was fighting for an “orderly state. But 

he feared the “wild men” who were coming to the front. Unwisely 

he not only thought but said openly that, if they gained control, 

France would be lost. ^ , 

Now though restored to his command, victory did^ no perc 

upon his banners and, having failed to capture Conde after a cos^ 

siece the “wild men” again charged him with treason. Alter the 

mit’perfunctory hearing of such evidence as w^ brought agai^ 

him, August 28, 1793. this gallant soldi« of the Axnencan w^, who 

had gready distinguished himself at Yorktown, died imder the 

guillotine, ffiat “simple mechanism” which a celebrat^ hu^- 

tarian Dr. Guillotin, of Paris, had mvented, with the laud^le 

purpose of ending the brutal and bloody scenes wh^h so o^n 

alSXi executioL by the axe in the hands of untramed and often 

drunken axemen. 

In many accounts of the campaign that culminated wth the sm- 

paedia BriUmnua falls mto this error, lor ine^ g 

Ct there It is impossible, however, to overestmwte his s^c« ro 

the American cai« from received 

u nc at the time were almost wholly non-existent. 

fortacarion, along *e ^ 

according to his drawmgs. When this was successfully 

U«,ughout the rSJW and A. for*- 

„ndudad he ^ ^ Clinton in Ne« 
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York, he remained with but fc'.v absences from 177B to the end of 
the war. 

WTien peace came it is pleasant to remember that C’on^ress 
showed generous appreciation of his ser\*ices by conferring on him 
the gift of $15,000 and a grant of land along tht' Ohio of five hun¬ 
dred acres, also the privilege of American citizenship. In 17^3, 
Kosciuszko \vas enrolled as a founder of the Socictv of the f’incin- 
nati, but, owing: to his close association with Gates, his relations 
with Washington would seem to have l)een distant and rather 
formal. .\s a matter of fact the only reference to the distinguished 
Pole in the voluminous diaries is one dated Mount \>rnon, June 2, 
1798? which reads; ‘'Mr. La^v and a Polish Gentleman Mr. Xiem- 
cewitz , the companion of General Kosciaski, came here to dinner 

as did Miss Lee of Greenspring, with Xelly C urtis who returned 
todav. . . 



II 


The Victory Ball 


WHEN de Grasse left Virginia waters he returned to the West Indies 
and, in compliance with his agreement with the Spanish authorities, 
resumed his attacks on the Sugar Islands, which were still in the 
hands of the British. It should be noted, although it lowers American 
self-esteem by several pegs, that at this time these islands were 
regarded both in London and in Paris as infimtely more valuable 
than the unexplored, and apparently poverty-stricken, colonies of 
the mainland. In January' he captured Saint Kitts, and then, with 
the Spaniards, prepared to make a combined attack on Jamaica. 
It was at this juncture, most opportunely for the preservation of the 
British Empire in this quarter of the globe, that Sir George Rodney, 
restored to health, and with ships refitted, came back across the 
Western Ocean. By a series of masterly manoeuvres he forced de 
Grasse to fight under jonfavourable conditions, and on April 12,1782, 
the fleet that had made Yorktowm possible only six months before 
was in part destroyed and the surviving vessels widely scattered. The 
gallant de Grasse himself was a prisoner in the hands of the British 

admiral. , r v. i* 1 

If there ever had been any doubt as to the v^ance of the little 

cherub who sits on high and supports British sw power it shoidd be 
dispelled bv the circumstances surrounding this mcident. 
was fighting hb great fight and winning a victory of world-wde 
importance, the Lords of the Admiralty sitting m London had, m 
the plenitude of their wisdom, removed Rodney from his command. 
The^successor they had selected to take his place had already sailed 

for the West Indies. . 

Even at the end of April 178a the French troops suU m Vnpnia 

were in complete ignorance of the naval batUe that tad 

Rochambeau was daily expecting word from V«ailles 

from General Washington that Tm^^S^tedS 

reached him, he was not in a position to bear up “"ff 
of further misfortune. With his war chest now absolutely 

June 8. t /8s, “ ® __, „ „ ,, Versailles may 
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have been throwing away money, as Mirabcau and others charged, 
but apparendy they were throwing little of it across the Atlantic. 

Tovrard the middle of May sinister but indefinite rumours from 
the fleet in the Caribbean filtered in through the capes and caused 
great anxiety to the French general, but he rejected them as un¬ 
worthy of credence. His optimism was strengthened by a dispatch 
that M, de la Luzerne sent him from Philadelphia, under date of 
May 23rd. It read: 

“We get better news ever\' day in regard to the campaign of M. dc 
Grasse. It seems quite certain that he has gone to Santo Domingo 
after having beaten Rodney three das's in succession—-and he 
handled him very roughly.” TTie French Minister did not state the 
source of his information, but Rochambeau accepted it gladly. 

The first definite news of the defeat of de Grasse off Dominica 
came three days later (May 26). It was cushioned by misinforma¬ 
tion, which Rochambeau sent off by special courier to General 
Green in the Carolinas. He wrote: “Our Admiral has saved the 
Convoy and only lost one vessel. After inflicting heav^’’ losses on 
Rodney, he has satiled for Santo Domingo with all his other vessels.” 

This comforting report was dispatched south on May 28th, but 

ten days later a pmnace slipped in through the Virginia Capics and 

Rochambeau was confronted with the full details of the naval 

disaster. He faced it like a man, as his correspondence with Luzerne 

reveals.* He admitted that all thought of besieging New York must 

be abandoned. He wrote even worse things might happen • perhaps 

the United States would lose their recently acquired independence. 

He expressed fears for the safety of Yorktown, so recently taken, 

and also for the French artillery^ parked up the river at West Point. 

With the British in control of the seas almost anything might happen. 

Perhaps the big guns should be removed farther into the interior, 
he suggested. 


On the other hand, the diplomatist Luzerne felt, or perhaps only 
simulated, great cheerfulness. He even suggested that this was an 
excellent moment to march on New York. Rochambeau disagreed 
^^phatically*. On the contrary, he said if this move W'cre made, 
M. Carleton would probably come to the Chesapeake and try* to 
capture our remaining ships unprotected by the land forces.” Rather 
dolefiiUy Rochambeau added, “Such a move might be the beginning 

of the reconquest,” and then he repeated he was at the end of his 
financial resources, indeed down to his snl 


A few hours later the despondent Rochambeau was cheered by^ 
news ^m Luzerne. He wrote the general that his secret agen^ 
formed him that the British were on the point of abandoning New 
York bag and baggage, that all the preparations had been made. 


* Archives Hist. Guerre, 3736, 
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“ships have been fitted out that are to take them to Jammca.” In his 
diary xmdcr date of June 9th, Rochambeau, still in Williamsburg, 
wrote: “The moment I received this news I decided to march the 
Army North, to unite my forces with General Washington and 

menace that place [New York].” 

But the generalissimo was no longer enthusiastic about attacking 
New York—^his dream of the year before. He was doubtful about 
the arrival of the often-promised and long-delayed reinforcements— 
the phantom Second IDivision. And he asked himself, if they come, 
will they arrive in time to offer substantial help?” But in the belief 
that the Marquis de Vaudreuil with his squadron, all that still floated 
of the fleet of de Grasse, would reach Boston by August ist at latest, 
Rochambeau broke camp at Williamsburg on July ist. He travelled 
North at the rate of from twelve to fourteen miles a day, or rather 
a night, starting the march at 2 a.m., “before dawn, and so before 
the excessive heat makes the march impossible. He left behind him 
four companies of the Saintonge regiment and. three detactoents 
of artillerymen, “to safeguard the siege guns, the King’s Ships, the 
American guns at York, and the French guns which are up the River 
at West Point.” M. La Valette, left in command, was to inake York 
his base, but should he be attacked in force, after filler dismantling 
the works he was to evacuate the guns. West Point, on the York 
River, he was ordered to hold “a Unite extrimiU" At Hampton he 
left also a detachment of drs^oons to bring him news “at great 

Long before this, indeed in December 1781, General Rochambeau 
had written to the War Minister: “The air of Virginia, wholesome 
in winter, is on the contrary full of fevers in siimmer, and as I have 
never failed to catch the fever in a fever-stricken country, 1 b^ 
of you to authorize me, should it become necessary, to turn over the 

command of the Army to the ranking officer Present. 

Later, in the spring, Rochambeau proposed to Washmgton that 

they meet for a conference. Washington, still on the 

more than willing, and agreed to meet turn »^-way, m 

There was, of course, much to be di^ussed, and ^ ^ 

situation to be faced since the French Navy ^d now 

the command of American waters. Back Wnv 

an expedition from New York to attack the f 

W’est Indies. This could be stopped only by menacmg their 

and around Manhattan Island. , 

Xhwe was anoth«, and a stiU urgan.. ^ 

Washington 
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waters, after the disaster to the grand fleet of dc Grasse, had written 
that he deemed it advisable, at an early date, to make a run for 
Boston, there to refit a number of his vessels and obtain needed re¬ 
pairs and replacements that could hardly be secured in Martinique. 
The new commander of the fleet was confident that he could avoid 
the intercepting squadron that would in all probability be sent after 
him, but, once in Boston, he felt he would be exposed to grater 
dangers, and he suggested that the French Army be moved North 
to be within supporting distance of his proposed naval base there. 
After due consideration of these facts, the march North of the 

, French Army ''’as agreed up)on. 

Despite the great heat, which the French soldiers found so oppres- 
she, the march from the Virginia peninsula was begun on June 23, 
1782. Though they travelled by night and sought the shade of the 
forests in the daytime, they suffered a great deal. There was much 
sickness, and when Baltimore w'as reached Chaste!lux, who was in 
command of the column, advised a long halt until “the temperature 
is more bearable.” As a matter of fact, the main body of the Army 
remained in camp in and around Baltimore until August 23rd, 
Rested and refipcshed, thc^' then started North through Philadelphia 
and Trenton, availing themselves of the camping places they had 
selected on the joume>’ South. They marched in five divTsions, wTth 
Chastellux in command of the advance and Count dc Custinc 
bringing up the rear, with most of the field artillciy under the 
escort of the regiment of Saintongc. 

On the hurried march South in September 1781, Closen had 
stayed with the troops, and so, to his great regret, had not been able 
to accompany Rochambeau on his hasty visit to Mount Vernon. 
As a recompense, the Conunander-in-Chief now gave him a letter 
to Lund Washington- On his way North, he spent scvwal da^-s at 
the home that was to become an American national shrine. 

“The house,” he wrote, “is quite vast. It is w^ell proportioned and 
with handsome furniture and admirably kept up. There arc two 
pavilions connected with it, and a number of farm buildings. Behind 
the pavihon on the right is an immense garden growing the most 
exquisite fhiits of the country.” He was veiy appreciative of Mrs. 
Washington’s gracious courtesy. Apparently, at the same time, the 
Count de Custine, w ho commanded the raneuard of the French on 
the way to Yorktown, was also there, the same Custine who was to 
win and lose many battles on European fields and finally, dinging the 
Revolution, to lose his head under the guillotine. 

It must have been quite a gay house party, as Closen describes it. 
Half a dozen French officers of the Saintonge regiment, who, on the 
march North, were camped at near-by Colchester, came over and 
joined the guests at Mount Vernon. One of them, a Captain dc 
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Bellegarde, presented to Mrs, Washington, on behalf of his chief, 
M. de Custine, a porcelain service^ fix>in his factory near Phalsbourg, 
France, with the Washington monogram surmounted by a laurel 
wreath. The recently widowed Mrs. Custis, Martha Washington’s 
daughter-in-law, was present, and the yoimg soldier, so long exiled 
to camps, seems to have been smitten. When the others had gone, “I 
stayed one day more,” he wrote. ‘‘The ladies were very kind; their 
society was most sweet and pleasant. I was rather sad when I left.” 
But he did not leave before cutting out a silhouette of the charming 
Mrs. Custis, which can be seen in the original manuscript of his 
journal. 

While the French troops were still toiling along the dusty roads, 
Rochambeau with his aides and many general officers pushed on to 
Philadelphia, where Washington was to meet him. This event was 
celebrated with the fiarst Victory Ball in American annals, although 
officially it was given in honour of the birth of the Dauphin* who 
had come to bless the union of his royal parents after ten years of 
disappointment. 

Fortunately, this ball, the first international event in the salad 
days of American society, did not pass unnoticed, nor was itrmerdy 
chronicled in the curt way in which as a rule mili t ar y men dismiss 
such trivial matters. The account, written to a lady of his acquam- 
tance, reveals Benjamin Rush, 3 famous as a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, as chief surgeon in the Continental Army, an 
Abolitionist, a temperance advocate, and close fidend of Franklin, 
in the role of a Court newsman of no mean order. Those who have 
read the learned doctor’s account of the birthday party of the 
Dauphin are unanimous in regretting that he did not more fre¬ 
quently give free rein to his undeniable talent as a descriptive writer. 

The ball took place in a dancing pavilion erected in the garden of 
the French legation. The pavilion was open on all sides, which seems 
to have been fortimate, as on the evening in question, July 15, 1 782, 
the heat was so great that “half the ladies present were prevented 

from dancing.” ^ i_i v j r 

All the details of the notable affair were in the capable hancU ot 

M. de la Luzerne, the active French Minister. Writing to Washing- 

« A number of pieces of this service are in the poss^ion «>f 
CustS famly. A l^e bowl from the Custine set can be seen m the National 

chUd, acclaimed oa bo* sides of the Ad^tic as the 
Dauphin, dirf in cluldhood. He mcceeded as heir ^ 

Con^mtion accepted 

by Pennsylvania ; he was the natui^y prwd father of 

gLeral in President Madison’s Cabinet, and later long Amcncan Minister at tne 
Court of St. James’s, 
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ton, then on the Hudson, under date of July 8th, he announced 
that he expected General Rochambeau to reach Philadelphia on the 
thirteenth or the fourteenth, and then his plan for the reunion and 
the ball develops, “I hope for the honour of seeing you here by the 
15th at farthest and I felicitate myself that matters will concur to 
bring you here precisely at the time when I shall celebrate the birth 
of the Dauphin. Your presence and that of Mrs. Washington will 
render the festivities complete, and I hope the gentlemen who com¬ 
pose your family will accompany you. I do not send any written 
invitations to them nor to the Generals and other officers of your 
Army. Everyone your Excellency may bring with you will be 

welcome.” 

For the great event one thousand tickets were distributed, forty 
each to the governors of the states for officials, and forty to Washing¬ 
ton for his ranking officers and the members of his staff and family.” 

Fortunately, Dr. Rush does not omit the indispensable prelimi¬ 
naries of the great event.* 


The shops were crowded with customers. Hair dressers were retained, 
tailors, milliners, mantua makers, were to be seen covered with sweat and 
out of breath in every street. The morning of the long expected event was 
ushered in by a Corps of hair dressers occupying the places of the City 
Watchmen I Many ladies were obliged to have their heads dressed between 
four and six in the morning, so great wras the demand and so numerous 
were the engagements of the Gentlemen of the Comb. 

The approach of the hour (7-30) was proclaimed by the rattling of all 
the carriages in the city. Spectators numbering 10,000 collected around the 
Minister’s house and the Minister wras not unmindful of them. He had 
pulled down a board fence and put up a neat pallisado fence before the 
dancing rooms on purpose to gratify them with a sight of the Company 
and entertainment. He intended further to have distributed tw^o pipies of 
Madeira wine and Six hundred dollars in small change among them; but 
was dissuaded from this act of generosity by some gentlemen of the City 
who were afraid that it might prove the occasion of a riot or some “trouble¬ 
some proceedings.’’ So the money that was to have been devoted to this 
purpose was distributed among the prisoners in the jails and the patients 
in the hospital. 

About 8 o’clock our family, consisting of Mrs. Rush, our cousin Susan 
Hull, oiu sister Sukey, and myself, with our good neighbours Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry, entered the apartment provided for the Splendid Entertainment. 
We were received through a wide gate by the Minister and conducted by 
one of his family to the dancing room. The Scene now almost cxcccdis 
description. The size of the Company, which consisted of about 700 persons, 
the brilliancy and variety of their dresses, the Band of music which had 
just began to play, formed a scene which resembled enchantment. Sukey 
Stockton said “her mind was carried beyond and out of herself.” 


* His account was first published in the Philadelphia Portfolio, vol. iv, p. 1817. 
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We entered the Room t<^ether and saw the world in miniatiire. Here 
were ladies and gendemen of the most ancient as well as modem families. 
Here were lawyers, doctors and ministers of the Gospel. Here were the 
learned faculty of the College and among them many who knew not 
whether Cicero plead in Latin or in Greek or whether Horace was a Roman 
or a Scotchman. ... In a word the Assembly was truly Republican. The 
Company was mixed it was true, but the mixture formed the harmony of 
the evening. Everybody seemed pleased. Pride and ill nature for a while 
forgot their pretensions and offices, and the whole Assembly behaved to 
each other as if they had been members of the same Family. 

How great the revolution in the mind of an American! to rejoice in the 
birth of an heir to the Crown of France against which we had imbibed 
prejudices as ancient as the wars between France and England—^above all 
how* new the phenomenon for republicans to rejoice in the birth of a prince 
who must one day be the support of monarchy and slavery. The picture 
is agreeable, as it shows us in the clearest point of view that there are no 
prejudices so strong, no contradictions so palpable, but wrill yield to the 
love of Liberty. 

But that was by no means all, for Dr, Rush continues his reflec¬ 
tions : (How young, indeed, was America in its heyday!) 



The appearance and characters, as well as the employment oi the Uom- 
pany su^ested the idea of Elysium given by the ancient poets. Here were 
to ^ seen heroes and patriots in close conversation. Washington and 
Dickinson held several di^c^ues together. Dickinson and Morris frequently 
reclined t<^ther against the same pillar* Here were to be seen statesmen 
and warriors firom the opposite ends of the Continent ta lkin g of the history 
of the war in their respective states. Rudedge and Walton from thr ^ 
here conversed with Lincoln and Duane firom the East and the i 
The celebrated author of “Common Sense” retired fi^uendy fr*om the 
Company to analyse his thoughts and to enjoy the repast of his own ori^nal 

ideas. 

It was the hour of reconciliations. Former differences were forgotten or 
at least put aside for the moment in honour of the occasion. Men who l^d 
opposed each other, forgetting all former resentments, exchanged civihties. 
Mifflin and Reed accosted each other with all the kindness of andrat 
friends. Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, and Irishmen conversed with 
each other like chfldrcn of one father. Here were to be sem the extremes 
of the cixilizcd and the Sa\*agc life. An Indian Chief in his sava^ habits 
and the Count Rochambeau in his splendid uniform, talked with each 
^er as if the>^ had been subjects of the same ^vemmait, genemls in the 
same army, and the partakers of the same blessings of Civilized life. 

It would appear that dancing began promptly at 8.30 and that 
“each lady had been provided with a partner before she came. 
There were refreshments in profusion, and the guests were 
“to all kinds of cool and agreeable drinks with sweet cakes, fimts, 
and the like.” Bet\veen the refreshment room and the dancing floor 
and imder the orchestra there was “a private room where several 
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Quaker ladies whose dress would not permit them to join the 
assembly were indulged \%ith a sight of the company through a gauze 

and, as Dr. Rush weU says, “this little attention of the 

Minister marks in the strongest manner his desire to oblige cvery^ 
body,” 

Later on there were, of course, ‘'fireworks and rockets, uncorn- 
monly beautiful, which gave universal satisfaction. ’ Supper w^ laid 
at twelve “under three tents which formed one large canopy. 

Now* the Chev'alier de la Luzerne appeared, “with all the splen¬ 
dour of the Minister and all the politeness of a gentleman. He 
walked along the tables and addressed himself in particular to every 
lady. And sa\*s the chronicler, “a decent and respectful Silence 
pervaded the w hole Company. Intemperance did not show its head; 
le\ity compK>sed its Countenance and even humour itself forgot for 
a few* moments its usual haunts; and the simple jests, no less than 
the loud laugh were unheard at any of the tables. So universal w'as 
the decorum and so totally suspended was every' species of convivial 
Noise that se\^eral gentlemen remarked that the ‘Company looked 
and behaved more as if the^* were w*orshipping than eating.’ ” 

It would appear that an ode on the birth of the Dauphin had 
“been composed by Mr. \Vm. Smith, son of the Reverend Doctor 
Smith, but from what cause 1 know not it did not make its appear¬ 
ance.'’ Dr, Rush was firankly of the opinion that this omission w'as 
a mistake and, he added, “spoken publicly it must have formed a 
most delightful and rational part of the entertainmcni. 

“About one o’clock,” concludes Dr. Rush, “the Company began 
to disperse and our Family moved with the foremost of them. Before 
three o’clock the whole Company parted, every candle w^as extin¬ 
guished and midnight enjoyed her dark and solitary reign in every 
part of the Minister’s house and garden.” ^ 

Wliile the young people were dancing and their elders enjoyed 
themselves, in the sober manner that Dr. Rush has described so 
minutely, the French and American generals w'erc discussing at some 
length w'hat was to be the next military^ move. It w^as quite a problem 
and the unknown and unknowable factor, w*hcther the British were 
really ready to negotiate peace or were plotting a renewal of oflfen- 
sive w'arfare, w’as necessarily the controlling one. After mature 
deliberation and much w*eighing of the pros and cons, after much 
debate w*hich at this late date it is not necessary for us to recall, 
Washington and Rochambeau reached the decision to concentrate 
both armies on the Hudson, practically on the site w'hcre they had 
camped before the opening of “The Successful Caiiq)aigii.” 

Half an hour later the handsome Fersen, with his important dis¬ 
patches, rode out of the City of Brotherly Love, now entirely given 
over to international festivities, and in an incredibly short time he 
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A few days after the Victory Ball a sad event occurred which 
thiew Philadelphia and the Allied troops into mourning. On 
July 24th Major Galvan, who had distinguished himself on many 
occasions, and particularly at the Green Spring battle on the James, 
blew out his brains. He had for “long paid fruitless addresses to a 

coquetish American lady,” wrote Closen. 

Galvan left a letter addressed to his friends. Colonel Livingston, 
Major Clarkson, and William Bingham which read; “Adieu! my 
dear Friends. Life has become too heavy a burden. Give my portrait 
to Miss Sally S. and tell her that gratitude for her friendship will be 
one of the last emotions that shall accompany me in death. I depart 
as gayly and almost as eagerly as when our friend General Wayne 
sent me to attack Lord Comw'allis and I hope that I may succeed 
better in ou tflankin g love than I did in outflanking the English 


army 


3 ^ 


In his comment on the sad event Closen revealed for the first time 
that, though a French officer, he was not a Frenchman. “Such 
Werther-like characters may also be found among the French,” he 
wrote, “though in general this nation knows well how to indulge in 
love without perishing by it.” 

The invaluable journal and letters of M. de Closen, who should 
now be introduced as Ludwig, Baron von Closen, were discovered or 
rediscovered about 1880 in the library of a Schloss belonging to his 
descendants in the vicinit)' of Munich. The journal and letters are 
all written in French, and about twenty-five years ago a transcript 
was made, under the direction of Mr. Worthington C. Ford; it is 
now in the MS, Division of the Library of Congress, Closen seems to 
have remained in the French service for many years and, more 
fortunate than many of his brother officers, to have weathered all 
the storms of the Revolutionary period, without, however, attaining 
high rank. In i8ii he was saus-prifet of the department of the 
Ri^e and Moselle, serving under his old friend of the American 
campaign, General Mathieu Dumas, who also survived the upheaval 
and left behind him notable memoirs. Closen died in 1830 at the 
age of seventy-five. 

While, of course, provincial festivities did not approach in pomp 
or stateliness the great ball in Philadelphia, or the banquets in Balti* 
more, every possible honour was paid in the smaller communities 
throughout the country to the arrival of the ill-fated Dauphin. In 
his paper > of July 11 th Mr. Greene gave a charming account of one of 
these gatherings in Maryland which I cannot forbear firom quoting. 


A large company of ladies and grademen assembled on Tuesday the 
25th of June (1782), the day appointed by proclamation for the cele- 


f Marpiond Ga^ptte. 
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known their satisfaction before your departure. Permit us, Sir, to 
assure you that the only regret we experience is on tl:c prospect 
of the removal of your army and our incapacity to make a proper 
return for its great services and the distingiiished care shown to our 
citizens.*’ Truly nothing could have been handsomer—ihr honours 
of the eveninsT were fairlv divided, as had been the laurels of the 
campaign. 
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marches during the entire review." For some wee^ now the two 
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on the Hudson to the French officers who on this memorable day 
were to take their leave* While it was not generally known, the 
French division was under sailing orders, and the march to Boston 
was to begin in a few days* 

Few, if any, of the French officers who were present ever saw 
their Commander-in-Chief again. Fortunately Closcn was there and 
wrote in his diary: 

“There is no sort of kindness or token of good will we did not 
receive from General Washington. The idea of parting with the 
French Army, probably forever, seemed to cause him real sorrow. 
From all of us he was the recipient of most convincing proofs of the 
respect, esteem, and veneration which every' individual in our army 
felt for him/* 

Closen was evidently' too deeply affected to indulge in the 
sprighdy details with which he has so often placed us in his debt, 
when he came to speak of the last hour that he and the other French 
officers spent with Washington. “In the evening after the banquet,” 
he wrote, “we took our leave of General Washington and the other 
American officers of our acquaintance as our march (to Boston ) had 
been fixed for the 22nd. He overwhelmed us w'ith marks of kindness 
and amiability. Our sorrow at parting was not less great. We knew 
we were separating from a man who, owing to his noble character, 
his military talents and his imperishable services in the cause of his 
country', enjoyed the veneration of his fellow citizens and the admira¬ 
tion of all foreign nations, and who, despite his high renown, had 
sacrificed none of his original simplicity of nature,” 

After the departure of Chastellux, Washington took pen in hand 
and wrote from Newburgh imder date of December 14 (1782): 
“My dear Chevalier : I felt too much to express anything the 
day I parted firom you. A sense of y'our public serv'ices to this country' 
and gratitude for your private friendship quite overcame me at the 
moment of our separation. But I should do violence to my feelings 
and inclination were I to suffer you to leave the country without the 
warmest assurances of an affectionate regard for y'our person and 
character. I can truly say that never'in my life have I parted with a 
man to whom my soul clave more sincerely than it did to you. Be 
assured that it will be one of my highest gratifications to keep up a 
regular intercourse with you by letter.” 


Touching upon a delicate matter, the Commander-in-Chief now 
pressed regret that circumstances should withdraw Chastellux 
“fi-om this country before the final accomplishment of that inde¬ 
pendence and peace which the arms of our good ally' have assisted 
in placing before us in so agreeable a point of view. Nothing w ould 
give me more pleasure than to accompany y'ou through the continent 
of North America at the close of the w'ar, in search of the natural 
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curiosities with \vhich it abounds, and to view the foundation of the 
rising empire.” 

The announcement of his engagement to Miss Plunkett, a charm¬ 
ing young lady Chastellux met while taking the waters at a spa some 
years later, brought the follo\sing humorous epistle from Washing¬ 
ton, which closed the correspondence, as within the year Chastellux 
w^as dead. 

“I saw by the eulogium you often made on the happiness of 
domestic life that you had swallowed the bzut and that you would 
as surely be taken one day or another as that you were a philosopher 
and a soldier. So your day has at length come. I am glad of it with 
all my heart and sotil. It is quite good enough for you. Now you are 
well served, for coming to fight in favour of the American rebels all 
the way across the Adantic Ocean, by catching that terrible con¬ 
tagion, domestic felicity, which like the small pox or plague a man 
can have only once in his life.” On the same day the letter to 
Chastellux was penned Washington wrote this tribute to his able 
lieutenant and loyal firiend, Rochambeau. 

“I cannot permit you, my dear General (December 14, 
to leave this country- without again expressing to you the high appre¬ 
ciation I feel for the services you have rendered America—by the 
close attention you have always shown in her interests, by the order 
and discipline you have invariably maintained in the army corps 
under your cointnand, and by your promptness on every occasion to 
facilitate the joint operations of the combined armies, 

‘Tn addition this testimony I give to your public character and 
conduct, I would not be true to the sentiments of my heart did I not 
express to you the happiness which has come to me through our per¬ 
sonal firiendship, the memory of w^hich will always remain one of 

the most agreeable of my life. 

*‘My best wishes will follow you to France, where I have no doubt 
you will receive the gracious rewards of a generous Prince and the 

warm greetings of your affectionate fiiends.”* 

After a few' days of rest in the Westchester hills, under the tulip 
trees, the French di\ision made its preparations to continue the 
Journey to Providence along much the same road it had followed in 
the march South more than a year before. But one detail had been 
overlooked, and this omission provoked an incident which all the 
diarists relate, and w-hich Rochambeau himself describes as very 
characteristic of repubUcan liberty,” It develop^ later that the 
evening before the morning scheduled for breaking cami^ 
constable, who was also a captain of militia, had presented a hm 
demanding fifteen thousand francs in payment of Ae wood toe 
Soissonais brigade had fed to its camp fires. While oun e 

» Archh-cs Hist. Guerre, 3735- 
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wrote Rochambeau, “I sent the roan to the Com¬ 
missary Villemanzy, whose duty it was to attend to such matters and 
who had been instructed to pay cash for everything consumed there 

before we left for the march northward.” 1 
On the following morning the gemrale was beaten, and Rocham¬ 
beau, Segur, and others among the ranking officers took up their 
position at the head of the column, as it was their custom always to 
lead the way for a few hundred yards on foot. “Suddenly,” wrote 
the general, a man approached me and addressed me in the most 
rcspcctfiil manner, l^e said he ivas perfectly familiar with the 
services I had rendered his country, that he respected me, but that 
he had a duty to perform. With that he produced a paper and 
placing his hand gently on my shoulder he said. ‘Voii nr-*. 


^ answered laughingly, 'take me away with you to a 
dimgeon—^if you can.’ 

“ ‘No, Monsieur,’ he answered. ‘Not that—but having done my 
duty I beg you to permit me to withdraw—unmolested.’"’ 

“I continued my march at the head of the column,” concludes the 
general, “but I ordered ViUemanay to go to the hoiie of this offic^ 
and settle the noatter in a just manner. This he did, but on arrival 
at the constable’s house he found the poor man surrounded by his 
neighbour who were covering him ivith reproaches for his be- 
Iraviour. The bill, reduced to two thousand fiancs, was paid but 
all accounts agree that public opinion was strongly atrainst the wood 
merchant, and by orxier of the Justice he was cSmpeuSlo pay ffie 
expenses of the proceedings,**- ^ ' 

The Firach officers went on their way, wondering not a little at 
how quirMy the civil authority had reasserted suprfmacy over the 
^t^, but ffiey ^ to have taken the lesson in good part and no 
h^ feeli^ Imgcred, Indeed, a few days later M. Blanchard, now 
ffie TOmnissaty ^er^, stopped in this village and made this entry 

**®^*^- I lodged at Salem m the house of the constable w^ 

Rochambeau. I did not know it then; he received 

me very well. 

^n the march across Connecticut, with its wealth of gorgeous 
autumnal foh^ was concluded, and the officers and the 

oldSlds** “j****" familiar camps of Rhode 

i^d. Old friends were greeted and new friends were made while 

*Of ffi?" ^ evidently very exhila4ting. 

Newport at this period M. de 

ri, - Rochambeau, much vexed with the perpetual delays of 

TOi, nevertheless behaved at Providence like a thoroughly good 

• Roctombeau. Manoir,. . Ibid. , Memok. 
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French General; that is to say, in order to divert the army and 
gratify the ladies of the city, he gave some balls in a handsome and 
pyblic apartment intended for such purposes. It tvas at the 
first of these baUs that I saw for the first time the Misses Bowen, 
sisters of the Governor of the city. I do not give their portraits here 

I do not want to turn all the men crazy and render all the 

women jeadous.” ^ , c. 

Closen sent home a more detailed account of the departure from 

Providence. Under date of December ist he wrote; “The Bourbon- 

nais left today, the Soissonab leave tomorrow, Saintonge on the 

ord and the Royal Deux-Ponts on the 4th. Fortunately my good 

fiiend Alexandre Lameth, who will remain attached to the corps of 

M le Due de Lauzun, has bought all my horses and saddle and 

bridles at the price I paid for them as they were in good conditio, 

w'hich fills my purse with louis with which to retiun to Fi^ce. ^e 

last days spent in Providence could not have been more deprrasing 

and glwmy for me. The departure of M. de Rochambeau and my 

other fiiends caused me real sorrow.” ,1, f 11 

M. de Segur, in a letter to his wife m France, gave the following 

details as to the next stage of the winter march to Boston: 

“The severe cold that prevailed caused much s^ermg. I was 

moreover obUged to keep a strict watch night and day over om 

men_The prospect of Ubepr, presented ^ 

d^nthe colours and rem^ in America. In several detachments 
die number of desertions was important; thanks how;ever to o^ 
f^ng vigilance and good fortune the raiment of Soissonais lost but 

*^M”“de Segur who, with BrogUe, Vauban, and oth« ^c^ 
had eivliTfarei. eU ball in Newport a few days tefore, ^ ^ 
foUo^ing picture of his experiences at this the closmg period of 

"‘’“our'^waTnow encamped on the road thr^ miles from B^ 

was sharp and the snow fell in abundance. As we were 
toX time of our departure M. de Rocl^^u 
K^rks to be biult for the soldiers and aUowed colon^ to 

lodge in private h^ wh^e even^^ g opportunity of observing 
^ ^^T^J^fSSriorof Si Serican fSy and their mode of 

hosts aria wiin m y 7 ^ g.oni ceremoniousness ; toey 

more ^eU inforiied. and devoid of aU affectaUon; 

were at the sanie tim ,„,_i. their pleasures appeared to 

everything in them was natural, and tne p 

< Memoirs. 
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consist in the discharge of their duties. With them was good sense, 
and reason dictated their language and presided over their actions. 
In short, it really must be admitted, that truth and happiness, so far 
from being totally banished from the earth, as certain morose 
philosophers pretend, are everywhere to be met with in America,”^ 

It is more than probable that during the conference in Phila¬ 
delphia Rochambeau told Washington that, in his judgment, the 
bulk of the French troops in America would shortly be sent else¬ 
where. It is certain that when, many weeks later, the two armies 
camped side by side on the Hudson, the advisability and the timeli¬ 
ness of this step were frequently discussed by the two generals. 

Rochambeau was undoubtedly of the opinion (especially after his 
unmolested march around New York) that the British forces in 
America would now remain on the defensive. In these circumstances 
it was most natural that the French Government should be desirous 
of concentrating all available troops on that front of the world war 
where their national interests were still in jeopardy. This, of course, 
was in the West Indies, where, since the disaster to the fleet of de 
Grasse, the rich French islands lay open to attach. 

In view of the military considerations involved these matters 
naturally were not discussed publicly, and the general public was 
for many weeks under the impression that the march of the French 
troops to Boston was made simply with the purpose of defending the 
harbour, where the scattered vessels of the French squadron were 
refitting. But at least the generalissimo was advised. In his letter to 
Chastellux, written two weeks before the fleet and the transports left, 
Washington expressed regret that he “should be withdrawn from 
this country before the final accomplishment of that independence 
and peace which the arms of our good ally have assisted in placing 
before us in so agreeable a point of view.” 

Of course this letter was most confidential, as was the official 
communication of the French Minister in Philadelphia, in which he 
informed the Congress, through the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that the Army was embarking (destination for obvious reasons 
omitted) and also advising them “Of His Majesty’s intention to 
direct the return of the Army whenever an object should offer in 
which they might effectively co-operate with the troops of the 
United States.” This communication was later accorded a vote of 
t h a n ks by the Congress, and a resolution was sent to Paris which 
assured the King and the French people “that the troops who had 
rendered such signal service would ever be held in affectionate 

remembrance. ’ ’ 

While often desirable, it is extremely difficult to make even the 
preli min a r y arrangements for the transfer of an array corps across 

* Memoirs. 
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Newport firiends. “You may recollect,” he WTOte, “we spoke some¬ 
time of my family; in the number of whom you mentioned a great 
curiosity to know- my wife. In our correspondence I entertained her 
of the plaisif and happiness I had in your society'; as she is a better 
wife than I am a husband, she desired to shoNv her gratitude to 
Mrs. Robinson, wrote the enclosed letter, and sends me cups which 
she wishes you will receive to preserve the remembrance of her. 
The cups are running in the coimtiy% if I can ever find them I shall 
be happy to see you in possession of it.” 

From Boston, on the eve of the departure of the fleet, he wrote: 
“The French fleet is ready to sail and my arrival will hasten my 
departure of a few da^^. Don’t forget, Miss Molly% that I w-ish often 
to hear from you and that I should look as an injury to friendship if 
you should not permit me to assure you of my most sincere and 
respectful attachment. My best compliments to all your family, I 
send you the cups of Mme. de Noailles. I cannot think you will 
drink pur health in but I will hope that great many people w^ho 
make ardent wishes don’t desire ourselves so happy as you do,” 

From Paris in the following April he sent good news. “Think 
with pleasure that peace will soon take place and that you will be 
left free and happy. The new ministrv’^ in England is as much Ameri¬ 
can as the Congress itself. I expect with vcry'^ great impatience that 
I may go to America and see all your family again. My wife wants 
to be remembered to you. She often talks of going to America. I 
cannot express how^ attached I am to that part of the wwld called 
America. I think more of the house built in Water Street, where I 
W'as so long and so short a time, than the whole continent.” 

After the tragic death of his w ife on the scaffold (1793) Noailles 
returned to America and purchased a large tract of land on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, not as a speculation, but for the puroose 
of offering an “asy lum,” as he called it, to the scattered and pro¬ 
scribed nobles of France. WTien this venture failed, he turned his 
thoughts to what he apparently preferred to any other pursuit- 
fighting Englishmen, He returned to the “islands,” and by some 
fluke of political fortune was given the command of the French 
troops in Santo Domingo. For months he put up a magnificent 
resistance in Mole St. Nicholas to the overw^helming forces of the 
British and their black allies. When the situation on the island be¬ 
came hopeless he escaped, with those of his men who survived, on 
board a little corvette. He was approaching the Cuban coast when 
he had the misfortune to run in with a heavily armed British fiigate. 

The French vessel had only an insignificant armament, but 
Noailles took a desperate chance, ran her alongside his powerful 
antagonist, and boarded her. He was soon in full possession, but, 
unfortunately, in the struggle he received a serious wound and ciJ 
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days later, on January 5, 1804, a few hours after reaching Havana, 
he died. As Rochambeau wTote in his menioirs i **Hc was mourned 
by his soldiers and the Spaniards alike.” 

His heart was enclosed in a silver jewel box by his faithful grena¬ 
diers, which they attached to their regimental standard. They car¬ 
ried it with them in battle, and, when peace came, the survivors in 
the campaign brought it back with them to France and turned it 
over to his sorrowing family. For many years his body remained 
interred in Havana, but after the Spanish War of 1898 it was taken 
to France. The heart and the dust of this distinguished soldier of 
the American Revolution are now reunited in the family vault of 
the Noailles in Corrfee. His parting gift, the Sevres cups, for all their 
“running in the country,” reached their destination not only un¬ 
broken but imchipped. They arc today the appreciated possesnon 
of a descendant of the charming hliss hfolly in Philadelphia, and 
out of them, in 1918, many a yoxmg American soldier of the Penn¬ 
sylvania division drank his stirrup cup before sailing for France. 

The French infantry division and the men of the field artillery 
w'ho had also reached the Northern port spent about three weeks in 
and around Boston. They were honoured with a banquet by “Gou- 
vemeur John Hancock and Council,” and many less formal and 
probably more enjoyable parties were given in their honour. On 
December 23rd the refitted vessels were declared ready to put to sea, 
and the troops w’ent on board. On the morning of the twenty-fourth 
the fleet sailed out of the harbour, the fidgate Triomphant, with 
dramatic effect, leading the way. 

The channel was naiTow and not very deep, and the heavily 
laden French ships rode low in the water. One of them, the Wm- 
wick, struck and was lost. Fortunately she carried no troops and the 
crew was saved. Outside, the fleet ran into heavy weather, and 
it was very uncomfortable to the land troops packed on board. 
According to Blanchard, “the rolling was so great during the first 

days we were obliged to eat on the floor.” 

Rochambeau had bidden a soldierly farewell to the bulk of his 
troops, and, following the advice of his naval advisers, had gone 
South to embark for France. Before leaving he had placed in com¬ 
mand General Viomesnil, the loyal officer, faithful to death, who 
ten years later received a mortal wound in his unsucces^ attempt 
to defend the Tuileries against the invading mob. The" pitching and 
tossing of the ships for several w eeks now were so great that M. 
Blanchard could not write, and the usual entries in his joumd are 
omitted, but when he got his sea legs, he paid a fine parting tribute 
to his general, M. de Rochambeau, whom he was never to see again. 
It is a very human picture that he drew: “He had his faults. He 
w as suspicious, not very accommodating, and far fipm good tem- 
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pered, but he was of the greatest serxnce to us in America. His 
oflBcers complained at times, but in the end they all conceded he 
was a fine figure of the old army. It is certain that he gave to the 
Americans an excellent impression of our people. They had ex¬ 
pected a petit maitre Franfais and in him the>^ beheld a man who was 

steady and thoughtful.’’ 

Blanchard dwelt with approval upon the fact that “his General 
was very moderate in his potations” and that he only responded 
gingerly to the “inntimerable toasts he was called upon to honour.” 
To clinch the matter, he told how on one occasion, at a banquet, 
a surprised American, seeing how sparingly the general drank, 
turned to him and said : “Your General is sobrious,” which would 
also seem to indicate that M. Blanchard now' eschewed Latin and 
rather fancied his English. 

A few' dayrs later, when Rochambcau and the officers of his 
brilliant staff rode into the litde towm of Anne Arundel (Annapolis) 
in Maryland, for the last time editorial reserve, as far as the Gazette 
was concerned, w^as thrown to the winds. The close-mouthed be¬ 
haviour, hitherto observed by Editor Greene, was doubtless more 
th^Ti flesh and blood could maintain imder the circumstances. The 
French visitors were greeted with fireworks and artillery- salvos. 
They' were showered with honours of every description, and Editor 
Greene, who w'as ardently Francophile, chronicled them one and 
all. He printed in full the resolution of the General Assembly, thank¬ 
ing Governor Lee officially^ for his “polite treatment of the officers 
of His Most Christian Majesty.” In extending this hospitality, 
Governor Lee was assured that he “had done honour to the State 
of Maryland.” 

Putting two and two together, it would not have been difficult 
for a British spy' to gather that Rochambcau was in town and on 
the eve of embarking for France. It is more than probable that the 
new^ reached New York by underground methods and that inter¬ 
cepting frigates were sent to the Virginia Capes—but we must not 
anticipate. Be this as it may, in his issue of January 9, 1783, Mr. 
Greene cast discretion to the winds and printed the great news. 

“On Sunday evening last,” he wmte, “His Ejccellency% Count 
Rochambeau, with Suite, arrived in this city finom the Eastw'ard and 
yesterday morning embarked on board His Most Christian Majesty’s 
firigate, VEmeraude^ for France.” Then follow these eloquent words 
of farewell and salutation: “As long as Liberty shall be considered 
of value, this event must perpetuate our gratitude, while it unites 
your frune with that of General Washington.” In the formal cere¬ 
mony of leave-taking, the Prerident of the Maryland Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Delegates joined in saying, “We pray 
that the laurels gathered at York may never fade.” The reply ol 
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Rochambeau was also handsome and greatly pleased the Mary- 
landers* *‘By you/’ he said, ‘‘the French troops have been ever re¬ 
ceived with firiendly cordiality and a hospitality that could only have 
been bestowed upon allies who were both beloved and esteemed.” 


With Count Rochambeau on board the small frigate VEmeraude 
that slipped out of Annapolis on the eighth of January (1783) were 
seventeen officers of high rank, including his son, the viscount, the 
Chevalier de Chastellux, Choisy, Vauban, and Montesquieu. In¬ 
side the capes they w^ere informed that British vessels, probably sent 
to intercept them, had been seen from the lookout post at Cape 
Henr^% Rochambeau was impatient of further delay, however, and 
at nightfall on the evening of the fourteenth, with a fresh north¬ 
west wind behind him, he ordered all sail clapped on. 

In less than an hour the Frenchman was sighted by a British 
firigate, evidently a very powerful vessel and also a ffist sailer. The 
strong wind blew away the low-lying clouds, upon whose protection 
the Frenchmen had relied, and a most unwelcome moon lit up the 
sea until all objects were as clear as in daylight. Twice in the course 
of the night the pursuer drew wTthin range of the fugitive firigate 
and fired her T^ow chasers, but without great effect. In their de^ 
perate plight a council of war w^as held and the French naval 
captain told Rochambeau that there was not the remotest chance of 
a successful resistance, that the Englishman was much too powerful, 
and the only hope was in continued flight. To facihtate this every¬ 
thing that was removable went overboard—all the extra spars and 
all the smaller guns; so lighted, the fugitive vessel with her distin¬ 
guished passengers gained in speed, and when morning came the 
pursuer was lost to view. 

In his narrative Rochambeau related how they were followed all 
the w’ay across the ocean, and right up to the entrance of the Nantes 
River, by gales and, capricious weather. It was fortunate that the 
spars in service held, as all replacements had gone overboard. All 
hands w’ere delighted when the firigate anchored off St. Nazaire on 
the morning of February loth. On landing the distinguished officers 
learned that the treaty had been signed and peace had come. From 
the first Vergennes had said that peace would be the result of the 
Yorktown \actoiy% and now he was justified before all men. 

Chastellux came very near succeeding to the co mm a n d of the 
French forces when Rochambeau left for France, It must have been 


a deep disappointment to him that the plan was not reahzcd. How¬ 
ever, as the papers of the generalissimo of the French contingent 
disclosed, it gave him an opportunity to express to the War Minis¬ 
ter in Paris his approval of the man of letters who had conm^nded 
a brigade throughout the campaign. Rochambeau wrote: I leave 
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to Baron Viomesnil the command of the Anny. If he has not re¬ 
turned before I sad, I will presume he b not returning to America. 
In this case I shall place the Chevalier de ChasteUux in command 
for the duration of my absence. I should tell you that this officer is 
very sympathetic and agreeable to General Washington and the 
Americans. He knows their politics and their manners. He is also on 
exceUent terms with M. de Luzerne, and I shall not be anxious as 
to how he will get along with the one or the other.” However, the 
baron tmaied up off the Virginia Capes in July 1782 and took over 
the roniTnand , and the chevalier had to content himself with the 

very handsome terms of this citation. 

The officers and men of the French Fjcpeditionar\^ Force to 
America in 1780, as far, at least, as American history^ is concerned, 
now vanished into thin air. But on the blood-spattered boards of the 
revolutionary stage in Europe, upon which the curtain \vas so soon 
to rise, they appear again, and in many tragic roles. Let us try to 
follow them. 

Sad to relate, in the turmoil of revolutionary' Parb, in a society in 
convulsions, our French musketeers, who in ,\merica fought shoulder 
to shoulder, are often found in opposing camps. This is particularly 
noticeable in the thrilling episode of the flight from Paris of the 
royal &mily, which Fei*sen, the devoted friend of the Qiieen, and 
the young Count de Damas, planned and carried out while their 
former friends, Lafayette and Dumas, who had been placed practi¬ 
cally in command of the Republican army, obe\’ed the decrees of 
the National Assembly, and helped to bring the fugitives back to 
their none-too-gilded cage. 

In the drama of Vareimes (upon this point at least all French 
historians are in agreement) Fersen, the “beau Fersen,” was the 
moving spirit. He devised the strategy of it. He brought the fugitives 
out of Paris, June 20, 1791, and when this was accomplished went 
ahead to prepare bey'ond the frontier a reception worthy of royalty, 
only when, as he thought, all but one danger had been surmounted. 
That was that the fugitives might be recognized because he was 
with them and because, though misrepresented, his devotion to the 
Queen was well known. 

Young Count de Damas, not so young as when he charged the 
British trenches at Yorktown, was present in Varennes when the 
flight was intercepted, and did what he could to save the fiujitivcs. 
When he failed, when his troop of horse refiised obedience and 
joined with the villagers and the excited peasants from the sur- 
rounding country in their shouts of '^Ive la Revolution, Vive la 
Nation !*’ he sought by his presence to shield the royal captives from 
indignity and insult on the sad return journey to Paris. With this 
purpose he took up his post at the right hand of the great coach 
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that had been turned around in the direction of the capital. But the 
excited mob dragged him from his horse, trampled him underfoot, 
and left him for dead in the middle of the road. 

Fersen never married and he never forgot the Queen, to whom 
he had been devoted many years ; and above all he never forgave 
her executioners. He never believed in the valour of the armies of 
the Republic, and even in 1798, when he read of the French 
success^ that revolutionized warfare, he wrote in his diaiy^: “Oh, 
for armies to crush these vermin!” 

The tragic death of the handsome Swede, in 1810, has been 
generally regarded merely as a bloody incident in the civil war that 
went on for so many years in Sweden between the “Hats” or feudal 
party, and the “Caps,” who were radical and revolutionary. Recent 
investigators, how ever, have put a somewhat different aspect on the 
tragedy. When the remains of the prince royal, w'ho had died sud¬ 
denly and imder somewhat mysterious circumstances, were brought 
to Stockholm, Fersen, as grand marshal of the Court, went to meet 
them in his gilded carriage. The “Caps” were greatly excited and 
exasperated by the false charge so widely circulated that Fersen had 
poisoned the prince. The grand marshal was dragged from his coach 
by the mob and in the great square in front of the palace w’as tom 
limb from limb. An hour or two later, what remained of the “beau” 
Fersen was picked up out of the gutter by some soldiers, packed in a 
horse blanket, and carried away. 

Not the least notable of America’s French friends was the Marquis 
de la Rouerie, who came to America several weeks before Lafayette, 
and fought throughout the Revolution xmder the war name of 
“Colonel Armand.” He recruited the Armand legion, largely at his 
own expense, and was distinguished for his gallantry both at Savan¬ 
nah and at Yorktow n. Being of a somewhat quarrelsome disposition, 
he fought several duels, fortunately bloodless, wTth American 
officers. On one occasion he request^ Washington to act as his 
second in one of these encounters. He w'ent back to France un¬ 
tainted by democracy,” and later w’'as given the co mman d of the 
Whites in the Vendean revolution by the Bourbon princes in 
Coblenz. He died in his camp of a stroke, on learning that his 

beloved King Louis X\T had been executed. 

Even a glance at the letters* that were exchanged after the war 
benveen Washington and Rochambeau and their companions in 
arms (for an>lixing like a comprehensive survey would lead us too 
far afield) cannot fail to be interesting, or to shed light on the sub¬ 
sequent developments in their respective countries. It is evident that 
many French officers who served on the American front in the world 

* Washington-Rochambeau Correspondence, Archives, Hist. Guerre. Carton 

3735 * 
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war against England returned to their homes with very different 
ideas of what government should be to those held by the majority 
of their countrymen who had stayed at home. Some of them, 
at least, set to work to evangelize, to “leaven the masses.” They had 
helped to solve a problem across the Atlantic, but at home many 
thought their activities served only to complicate a situation that 
was difficult enough without their participation. 

This attitude of the yoimger officers w*ho came across the seas to 
our assistance, and the state of mind in which they returned, was 
made quite plain by one of their number, M. de Segur, w^hen years 
later in writing his memoirs he looked back upon and described 
episodes of the turbulent era of w^hich he w'as then one of the few 
survivors. 

“We were all dreaming of Liberty,” he wrote. “No one thought 
of a revolution in France. We all w^anted to fly to America in the 
name of philanthropy, and w^e w ere destined to bring home the 
germs of an ardent passion for emancipation and independence.” 

When Talleyrand in his ttim came to write his memoirs, he said: 
“The young'French nobility, enrolled for the cause of independence 
(in America), attached itself afterwards to the principles it had 
fought for.” True enough, but there were exceptions. Notable 
among these was M. Pontgibaud, who came out to America early in 
the war, served under Lafayette with distinction, and, as the Revo* 
lution at home developed, became more and more reactionary. 

In his memoirs* Pontgibaud gave this explanation of what 
occurred, which he found so regrettable: 

“The officers of Count de Rochambeau [after Yorktown] had 
nothing better to do than to travel about and visit the country. 
When one recalls the false ideas of government and philanthropy, 
with the virus of which these young men were infected in America, 
and which with such lamentable success they propagated in France, 
and when one recalls that mania for imitation, w^hich without being 
its only cause, certainly powerfully aided the Revolution [French], 
j>eople should then agree that all those red-heeled philosophers, for 
their own sake and ours, had much better have remained at home 
at court. Each of them thought he would be called upon to play the 
part of Washington.” 

The chevalier never changed his views and, when the Revolution 
triumphed, he went abroad and joined the Tigris. When asked to 
support Lafayette and “his former brothers in arms of beyond the 
sea,” he answered with a decided negative; and when an old man 
and dying in the firm belief that the monarchy had been re-estab¬ 
lished inJFrance forever, he wrote: “It has been justly said that in a 
revolution the difficulty lies, not in doing one’s duty but in knowing 

» Memoirs of Chevalier dc Pontgibaud, Count de More, Paris, 1827. 
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where it is. I did mine because I knew where it was.” Certainly, 
without the least hesitation, Fontgibaud joined the princes and lived 
in exile for many years. 

While the Count de More w’as evidently not one of those who on 
his return home thought that the French electorate was prepared 
to exercise the rights and to perform the duties which the colonists 
had acquired in the course of generations, he had, as Lenotre points 
out in his history of La Revolution par ceux qui Vont me, learned the 
value of self-help so lacking in many of his noble contemporaries. 
When his estates were confiscated and the pensions which his fore¬ 
bears had enjoyed for generations were cancelled by the sans-culottes, 
he left France, but he was not content to live upon the mea^ 
bounty of the kings and pretenders in exile, nor did he give dancii^ 
lessons in Piedmont or subsist by seasoning salads in London as did 
the famous M. de Champcenetz. No. The Count de More struck out 
for himself. As a pedlar with a pack he walked through Bavaria and 
Austria selling stockings and kerchiefs to the peasants. In this 
piiTSuit he was so successftil that in a couple of ^ears he was able to 
establish a shop in Trieste, where his business became so flouri^ng 
that he opened a bank, and before the Restoration restored him to 
his estates and his native land he had become, ^ Lenotre affirms, 
“one of the most opulent capitalists in Europe. It is quite plain 
that this gaUant soldier of Rochambeau had kept his eyes wide open 
while fighting for fireedom in America and learned to fend for him¬ 
self in most adverse conditions. 

Washington was an intelligent and sympathetic observer of the 
political developments in France. He followed foem as closdy^ 
the intervening distance and the slow communications permtted. 
Often answers to requests for information and advice, and even 
' guidance, were delayed many months. Indeed in one of his letters to 
Rochambeau Washington regretted the “n'm^eroiB avocadoiM 
ivhich leave me no leisure for the agreeable duties of faen^ip. 
But when he did ivrite he never fail^ to emphasize the pleasure 

which the correspondence afforded him. 

To my mind one of the most charming of the letters excha^ 

betiveen these loyal friends, separated by the wide 
Western Ocean, is the one in which Roch^beau 
of his meeting with their old antagonist. I ha^e seen 

last summer m Calais. 1 gave ^ FI- believe I could 

L drMc wid. him your heulth in toast.” The sturiy 

^erii. and ^ r^dSlrf^ToZ^te^S ^ 
tZ oX::^^ m'^olstrate Ws knowiodge rf EngBsln T< 
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detenninatioii we are indebted for the remarkable letter^ he 
wrote Washington from his seat near Vendome on April 11 (1790), 
He agreed with Washington that you can reach safe and sure 
decisions in politics only by deep thought and careful study and 
then recalled this illuminating incident: “Do you remember, my 
dear General, of the first repast w^e made together at Rod Island? I 
made you remark from the Soup the difference of character of our 
two Nations, the French burning their throats and all the Americans 
waiting wisely the time it was cooled! I believe, my dear General, 
you have seen since a year that our Nation has not changed of 
character. We go very fast. God will that we reach our aim.”^ 
Warned by many observers of the dangers ahead, Washington 
watched with keen interest and solicitude the boiling over of the 
political cauldron in Paris, in which the future of the sister nation 
and the fortunes of so many of his gallant comrades in arms were 
involved. He expressed his anxiety in many letters to Gouvemeur 
Morris, the drafter of the Constitution, American Minister ac¬ 
credited to the Convention. On October 20, 1792, he wTotc to 
Morris: “We can only repeat the sincere wish that much happiness 
may arise to the French Nation and to mankind in general out of 
the severe evils w'hich are inseparable from so important a revolu¬ 


tion.’^ 

The final scene of this eventful history discloses Washington at 
headquarters on the Hudson, The charming M. de Segur, a fre¬ 
quent and welcome visitor during the previous year, h^ gone to 
Russia on a mission entrusted to him by the French King. He 
carried with him the manuscript of an historical drama which he 
tyrote during the long winter evenings in America, and the Empress 
Catherine had ordered that it be produced in her Imperial Theatre 
of the Hermitage. It was based on the story of the great Roman, 
Cincinnatus, but those who had been privileged to read it saw that 
many things had been suggested by the American experiences of the 
author. Barlowi and others were of the opinion that Washington 
himself had been closely studied for the title rdle. Many of ^ese 
believed that, as it had hap]>ened with the illustrious Roman, the 
people would come again to Washington and ask for leadership in 
peace as they had in w^ar. The lonely figure on the Hudson, yearning 
for his home acres on the Potomac, hoped not. 

Most of the French detachments had left America, and those that 


* Washiiigtoii-Rochambeau CorrespondcDce. Archives Nat. Paris HisC. Guerre 
Carton 3735. 

* Roefaambeau Correspondence, Library of Congress. 

3 Joel Barlow, aide to Wash^ton, was the poet member of the “Family.** 
He belonged to a literary coterie known as the “Hartford wits.** Sent to France 
m a diplomatic mission in 1812, he was summoned by Napoleon to meet him in 
Polan^ He became involved in tbe retreat of the Grande Arm^e from \Io6cow 
and died of exposure on Christmas Eve of that year. 
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remained in Saltimore and on tiie Odav^re were par^V ipg up gQ_ 
Hundreds of the brave soldiers and sailors who had served so 
valiantly in the Virginia campaign had fallen in the great naval 
battle with Rodney, or had been lost at sea when the Dm de Roiir- 
gogne and other French vessek were wrecked on the Venezuelan 
coast. Their services have been, as a general thin gs forgotten, but the 
people who have been given their independence certainly made no 
invidious distinction against the foreigners. 

On the very campus of St. John’s College in Annapolis, under the 
great trees that have survived &t>m those epic days, on the historic 
spot where the Light Infantry of Lafayette received the equipment 
from the patriotic merchants of Baltimore that enabled them to play 
their gallant part in the Yorktown campaign, there now arises a 
noble memorial in marble dedicated to the ‘^soldiers and sailors of 
France who gave their lives to preserve American Liberty.” 

The memory of what they had done, French and Americ ans alike, 
was living and vibrant in the noble, faithful heart of the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief. Alone, or almost so, on February 6, 1783, as the 
Hudson, no longer vexed by British sloops of war, flowed by his 
humble quarters, he celebrated the anniversary of the French 
alliance more fervently indeed than he did in the time of greatest 
need. In camp there was a review of the troops and a feu de joie^ and 
then the generous order was issued, which reads: 

‘'The Commander-in-Chief, who desires, on the return of this 
auspicious day, to difiuse the feelings of gratitude and pleasure as 
widely as possible, is pleased to grant a full and free pardon to all 

military^ prisoners now in confinement,” 

The Orderly Book, which fortxmately is still in existence,* and is 
one of America’s greatest treasures, reveals that the parole he gave 
to his troops for the great anniversary day was “America and 
France,” and that the coimtefsign was “United—Forever.” No! He 


had not forgotten. 

I now close this narrative of the Successful Campaign with the 
words I chose as my text in the opening chapter. Back home at last, 
at ^^ount Vernon after the years of turmoil and of absence, lYash- 
ington took pen in hand and wrote to Rochambeau, his great lieu¬ 


tenant, under the 


February 


lerged 


triumphant; ^ 

“We have been contemporaries and fellow labourers m the cause 

of libertv, and we have lived together as brothers should in har- 

* ^ 

monious fi:iendship, 

“George Washington.” 


* In the MS. Division, Library of Congress. 













Appendix A 

Wnrai the news of the preliminary peace had reached him, Washing¬ 
ton ¥nrote from the Headquarters of the Army March 29, 1783, to 
M* de la Luzerne, the Minister of France, in the following terms: 

It has filled my mind wilh inexpressible satisfoctioa; and permit me to add 
that the joy I feel on this great event is doubly enhanced by the very 
obliging m a nne r in which you have been pleased to express your con¬ 
gratulations to me and the army on this happy occasion. 

The part your Excellency has acted in the Cause of America and the great 
and benevolent share you have taken in the esta blishm ent of her indepen¬ 
dence are deeply impressed on my mind, and will not be efiaced from my 
remembrance, or that of the citizens of America, but with the latest effects 
erf* time.. . . The articles of a general treaty do not appear so fevourable to 
France in point of territorial acquisitioDs as they do to the other powers i 
but the m a gn a nim ous and disinterested scale of action, which that great 
nation has exhibited to the world during this war, apd at the conclusion 
of peace, will insure to the King and Nation that reputation which will be 
of more co[Dsequence to them than every other consideration. ... 

1 have the honour to be 

Georgs Washington.^ 

TI»t these sentiments were not personal to Washington, that at 

the time they were shared by the rq>resentatives of the people of 

America in Congress assembled, is clearly indicated by the following 
letter: 

The Untied States, in Congress Assembled, to Trer Great, Faithfol 

AND Beloved Friend and Ally, Lotns the Sdcieknth, King of France 
& Navarre. 

&cat. Faithful and Beloved Friend Ally. 

Your M^esty’s letter rf the 13th of August last has been received by the 
United Stats in Congress assembled, with a degree of .Sati^act ion and 
neasuie which those only can conceive, wdio to the highest of 

reflect, unite feelings of the most affectionate friendship. 

The portraits of your Majesty and Your Royal Consort, having arrived 
at Ph i la d e l phi a have been carefiilly preserved 1^ your fiuthfril minister, the 
CheiaUer de la Luzerne, whose attention on this, as on aU other 
merits die uckuowlfiffeicfni^tiE pf Ootu^iess 


These lively representations our august and most beloved friends will 
be placed in our Council Oiamber; and can never frul of exciting in the 
mmd of every A me ri can, an admiration of die distinguished virtues and 

accomplishments the royal originals. virrues ana 

We beseech the S(q>reme Ruler rf the universe constantly to keep your 

* SpaAatl^bmia&CemipoHdmatftheRaoliaion,^^^ 166- 
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NfAjoty End your Royal Comort in hb ho^y ijf^tectiony and to render the 
hlcssmgi of your ad m inn tratioo as extensive u the trfyects o( your Nl^csty’s 
benevolent principles. * ' 


DONE at .\nnapolb in the State of Ma^lMid this i 6 th day of Aprils 
17^4^ ^ Unit^ States in Comrress assembled, vnur fAttbAil Friend* 


Congress mscmbled, your faithful Friends 

Thomas Mifflih,i 
Pres^mi. 



iMy vol. ii, p. 
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Appendix B 


at this very time, in the hour of victory, Washington wrote to 
Theodoric Bland, an old fiiend, a former colonel of the Virginia 
Line now serving in Congress, a letter which raises a question that 
has been put after aU America’s wars and which is frequently asked 
by the veterans of today. Writing from the camp at Newburgh on 
April 4, 1783, the Commander-in-Chiefsays: 

We have now a national character to establish, and it is of the utmost 
importance to stamp favourable impressions upon it. Let Justice be one of its 
characteristics and Gratitude another. ... I would not be understood to 
mean that Congress should (because I know they cannot, nor does the army 
expect it) pay the full arrearages due to them till Continental or State funds 
are established for the purpose. 

Another thing. Sir (as I mean to be frank and free in my communications 
on this subject), I will not conceal from you—it is the invidious dissimilarity 


in the payments to men in civil and military life—the first receive every¬ 
thing, the others get nnthing but bare subsistence—they ask what this is 
owing to? and reasons have been assigned, which they say amoimt to this— 
that mgn in civil life have stronger passions and better pretentions to 
indulge them, or less Virtue and r^ard to their country than we. Otherwise 
as we are all contending for the same prize, and equally interested in the 
attainment of it, why do we not bear the burden equally? 

Tliese and other comparisons which are unnecessary to enumerate, give 
a keener edge to their feelings and contribute not a little to sour their 
tempers. 

As it is the first wish of my soul to see the^War happily and Speedily 
terminated, and those who are now in arms return to citizenship with good 
dispositi<His, I think it is a duty which I owe to candour and to friendship 
to point you to such things as my opportunity hajs given me reason to 
believe will have a tendency to harmony, and bring them to Pass.^ 

Georcs Washington 


psqiers. 

















Appendix C 


WRITING to Colonel John Laurens, the new military envoy in Paris, 
under date of April 9, 1781, Washington puts the situation in a 
nutshell. He says: 

If France delays a timely and powerful aid in the critical posture of our 
afiairs it will avail us nothing should she attempt it hereafter. We are at this 
hour suspended in the Balance; not from choice but from hard and absolute 
necessity; and you may rely upon it as a fact that we cannot transport the 
pro\dsions from the States in which they are assessed to the army, because 
we cannot pay the teamsters who will no longer work for Certificates. It 
is equally certain that our troops are fast approachii^ to Nakedness, and that 
we have nothing to clothe them vrith, that our hospitals are without medi* 
cines and our sick without nutriment except such as well men eat; and that 
our public works are at a Stand and the artificesrs disbandii^. 

But why need I run into detail, when it may be declared in a word, that 
we are at the end of our tether, and that now or never our deUverance must 
come.* 

^ Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution^ viii, p, 5* 






Appendix D 

•WE give here the Camp Sites, occupied by the French Army on its 
•way from Newport to Yorkto^^-n. It marched by regiments from 
Providence to Newtown, Connecticut, and thence by brigades. The 
refer to the encampments of the regiment, or of the brigade, 
to which Covmt William de Deux-Ponts belonged. The table does 
not differ materially firom the route laid down by the Abbe Robin, 
in his Nouveau Voj^age, pp. 222-24. According to his dates, the abbe 
must have accompanied the regiment of Soissonais. 


June 10-18 

Providence 

Aug. 

25 

Suffems 


BY 

REGIMEMTS 

yy 

26 

Pompon 

55 

*9 

Waterman’s Tavern 

yy 

27, 28 Hanover or Whippany 


20 

Plainfield 

yy 

29 

Bullions’ Tavern 


21 

\^^dham 

yy 

30 

Somerset 

yy 

22 

Bolton 

yy 

3* 

Princeton 

y> 

23^5 

Hartford 

Sept. 

I 

Trenton 

yj 

26 

Farmington 


2 

Red Lion Tavern 

yy 

27 

Baron’s Tavern 

yy 

3 > 4 

Philadelphia 

yy 

28 

Break Neck 

yy 

5 

Chester 

jy 

29 » 30 

Newtown 

yy 

6 

Wilmington 


BY 

BRIGADES 

yy 

7,8 

Elkton 

July 

I 

Ridgebury 

yy 

9 near the Ferry over the 

yy 

2 

Bedford 

yy 


Susquehanna 

yy 

3-5 

North Castle 

yy 

10 

Bush, Harford County 

yy 

6-20 

Phillipsburg 

yy 

11 

White Marsh 

yy 

21 

on the march 

yy 

12-15 

Baltimore 

yy 

22 

near King’s Bridge 

yy 

16 

Spurrier’s Tavern 

yy 

23 to Aug. 18 Phillipsbuig 

yy 

»7 

Scott’s Plantation 

Aug. 

19 near Alexander Lark’s 

yy 

18-21 

Annapolis 

yy 

20 

Leguid’s Tavern 

yy 

22-24 

on board ships 

yy 

21 

Hound’s Tavern 

yy 

25 

near Hogs Ferry 

yy 

22, 23 

Verplanck’s Point 

yy 

26, 27 

Williamsburg 

yy 

24 

Haverstraw 

MM 

28 

firont of Yorktown 
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Castries, Charlcs*Eugene-Gabriel de la 
Croix, Duke de, French Niinister of i 
the Nav-y, 37, 87, 168 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, 225 1 

Champcenetz, M, de, 224 | 

Champlain, \iiss Margaret, danced , 
with Gen. Washington, 67 
Channing, William Ellery% 38 j 

Charlemagne, 193 ^ 

Charleston, captured by the British, 27, ! 
158 

Charlus de la Croix, Count de, 37, 128, 
168, 191 

Charon, British frigate, 147 
Chastellux, Fran9ois-Jean, Che\’alier 
de, 22 p€tssim; his Travels quoted, 80, 
81—2, 127-8; advocate of a league of 
nations, 91 ; impression of Gen. I 
Washington, 101 ; an intercepted 
letter, 114; at Yorktown, 151; con¬ 
tinues his travels, 180—i; describes 
Jefferson’s Monticcllo, 181-2; opin¬ 
ion of du Bouchet, 191; takes leave j 
of Washington, 211; dies, 212 ; 

Choiseul, Etienne-Fran^ois, Duke de, 
I? 

Choisy, Claude-Gabriel de, at York- j 
towTi, 144, 150-1; 171, 177, 190, 220 
City Tavern, Philadelphia, 125 
Clarke, Nancy, danced with Washing- , 
ton, 72 

Clarkson, Matthew, 207 i 

Clemenceau, Georges-Eug toe-Benja¬ 
min, 29, 33 

Clinton, Sir Henr>\ Arnold’s treason, \ 
52; warns Cornwallis of W ashing . ! 
ton’s movements, 125; succeeded by 
Carleton, 210; 48, 57, 102, 108, no, 
114, 121, 122, 124-5, *33. »39-40, I 
* 43 . * 47 -f . 158. 159. *6i, 185, 196 i 
Closen, Ludwig, Baron \’on, hi<; opin- S 
ion of Rochambeau, 54; escorts ! 
Washington to Rochambeau, 71; his 
diar>' quoted, 93-4, 95, 97, 113, 207, ; 
211, 216; describes the ‘‘ragged con- i 
tinentals,” 121 ; writes of festi\ities at ^ 
Williamsburg after Yorktown \ic- 
t^iry, i68 ; marriage to Doris, 173; 
describes Thomas Jefferson, 174; ( 


writes of the departure of the French, 
214; dies, 207; 24-5, 27, 113, 122, 
160,191,195,201 

; Cockades, French and American, 38; 
and Spanish, 43-4 

Coigny, Louise Marihe de Conflans 
d’.\iTOentires, Marquise de. 99, 100 
i Collyer's Tavern in Weathersfield, 88 
I Colonial Dames of .\merica, 88 
! Colton, Mr., Presbyterian minister, 
offers to adopt French soldier’s 
child, 97 

• Comte, Auguste, 194 
Camtesse de \oailles, French warship, 

2475 _ 

Concise joismal of the Military TTans~ 
actions of Washington quoted, 106, 

111-12, 116 

Concord, shot fired at, 171 
Concorde^ French warship, 87, 117 
Conde, Louis-Henrv-Joseph, Prince of, 
196 

Conquerant, French warship in battle off 
Virginia Capes, 140; 25 
Conway, Gen. Henry' Seymour, address 
to the Throne for dis^ntinuing the 
American war, 169 
Conway’ Cabal, plans thwarted, 107 
Comet, Sgt, Lc, at Yorktown, 153 "• 
Cornwallis, Charles, Lord, 33/wfrim; 
w’araed by* Clinton of Washington’s 
movements, 125; the Virginia cam¬ 
paign, 142^.; siege of Yorktown 
be^ns. 147-9; joint attack by .Allies, 
149; siege ends with surrender, 158; 
bells of Independence Hall, Phila¬ 
delphia, proclaim the event. 165; de¬ 
clines to dine with W ashington. 159; 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
later Viceroy of India, 160 
Cortez, Hernando, 193 
Cowiev, \lrs. \lar\*, her assemblv room 
in Newport, 67 

Croton water supply in New York, 104 
Custine, .Adam-PWlipp>e Jarreck, Count 
de. in the Sev’cn Years’ NVar, 193; 
guillotined, 196, 201 ; 130 
Custis, Eleanor Parke, 197, 202 
Custis, John Parke, Washington’s step¬ 
son, dies, 170 

Damas, Joseph-Fran^ois-Louis-Charles, 
Count de, at Yorktown, 154; planned 
Bight of the French roy’al family, 
221—2; 82, 103, 191 

Dancing, as a French diversion in 
Newport, 67 

Dauphin of France, son of Louis XVT, 
his birth celebrated by a \ictory Ball 
in Philadelphia. 202-3, 206 
Dawes, Col. Tliomas, 58 
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Delancey, Gen. Oliver, 100, 109, 

12, 113 

Desandrouins, Viscount, French colonel 
of engineers, his PapieTs, 116-17 
Destouches, Chari es-Rene-Dominique 
Sochet, Chevalier, 69, 73, 75-6, 139- 

40 

Deux-Ponts, Christian, Count de, 2S, 

26.153 . . ■ 

Deux-Ponts, Christian Forbach, Count 

39-40 

Deux-Ponts, William, Count de, brother 
of Christian, 33“4 > Yorktown, 

151—4' 156; carries news of York- 
town to King of France, 166-7; 97 j 
98, no, 120, 121, 125, 129, 132 
Deux-Ponts, William Forbach, Count 
de. made colonel and given the order 
of St. Louis, 168; 40 
Dickinson, John, at the \’ictor>' Ball, 
204 

Diderot, Denis, 92 

Digby, Robert, British admiral, arrives 
in New York, 135, 142 
Diligente, la, French frigate in battle off 
\’irginia Capes, 134 
Dillon, Count Arthur, French soldier, 

23, 180, 210 

Drake, Sir Francis Samuel, British ad¬ 
miral, in battle off Mrginia Capes, 

* 33 - J 35 

Duane, James, at the \ ictor\" Ball, 204 
Du Bourg, Cromot, his diary* quoted, 
97-8, 100-2, 113, 127; describes 

victorv* dinner after Yorktown, 160: 
123, 191 

Due de Bourgogne, French warship, 23, 

24, 71, 226 

Dumas, Gen. \Iathieu, his memoirs 
quoted, loi, iio, 113, 130; leads 
O’Hara to Washington at Surrender 
of Yorktown, 158; 191, 195. 207, 221 
Dunmore (John Murray), Lord, burned 
Mary* Wilson’s house, 174 
DujX)rtail, Louis Lebeque, NIarquis, 
letter to Rochambeau, 128; 26, 89, 
137, 162 

EcureuiL French warship, 24 
Elba, Napoleon confined, but escapes, 
187 

EIIer>', Miss Betsy, her cold and sore 
throat, and Washington’s remedy, 

72-3 

Ellery, Christopher, 72 
EmeraudeJ\ French frigate, 191,219-20 
Encycloj>xdia Britannica, its error on 
Koiciuszko, 196 
Engels, Friedrich, 194 n. 

England, its invasion abandoned. 20 
Erskine, Robert, topographer, 88. 99, 
1 22 
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Essay on Women, by Monsieur Thomas, 
mentioned, 160 

Estaing, Charles-Hector, Count d’, 
arrives with his fleet off Delaware 
Bay, sails for New York, 55-6; fights 
British fleet and sails for ^ston, 56— 

7; wounded in battle before Savan¬ 
nah, 60—1 ; on de Fleur\% 190; 29, 31, 

39.47-8,52,54,58,116,145 

Estrade, Claude, Baron de 1’, at York- 
tow-n, 152 

Evans, Israel, chaplain at Yorktown, 

149 

Experiment, V, French w’arship in battle 
off V'irginia Capes, 134 

Filiciii Publique, book by Chastellux, 91 
Fersen, Count Axel, his portrait of 
Gen. Washington, 50; on the French 
front at Yorktown, 148; planned 
flight of the French royal family, 
221—2; killed by* a mob in Stockholm, 
222; 32, 43, 48-50, 70, 92, 100, 125, 
191,205-6 

Fiat money* in the Revolution, 119 
Financial support of Revolution by 
France, 86-7, 107, 120, 126 
Fish, Major Nicholas, at Yorktown, 155 
Fitzhugh, William F., friend of Wash¬ 
ington, 120 

Fleury*, Andre-Arsene de Rosset, Vis¬ 
count de, in the .American Revolu¬ 
tion, 189—91 

Fleury, Frangois-Louis Teisseidre, Mar¬ 
quis de, letter to Col. Hamilton, 69; 

4 *^» ®75 

Foch, Gen. Ferdinand, sums up Ber- 
thier’s military career, 187; 185 
Ford, Worthington Chauncey, 207 
Foret, Sgt., at Yorktown, 153 n. 

Fort George, 112 
Fort Kny'phausen, 109, 112 
Fort Necessity, Washington’s surrender, 
184 

Fort Tryon, x 12 

Fortunie, British w*arship in battle off 
Virginia Capes, 133 
Fountain Inn, in Baltimore, 206, 208 
Fourier, Francois-Xlanc-Charles, 194 
Franklin, Benjamin, his plea to Ver- 
gennes for help, 85-7; letter from 
Mme, Brillon, 171; 19, 81, 107, 173, 
202 

Fraunces’ Tavern, its Revolutionary 
museum, 38, 67 

Freeman's JouTnal, its treatment of the 
Yorktown surrender, 166 
Freemasons in Pro\'idcnce, 78 
French expeditionary* force, its instruc¬ 
tions, 35; on the inarch South, ^2 ff,, 
121 ff,, inarch North, 201-2 
Friedland, battle of, 186 
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Gabel, Grenadier, of the Ro>^ Dcux- 
Ponts regiment, 97 
Gabriel, Abbe, 117 
Gallipoli Peninsiila, 60 
Gah'an, Major de, commits suicide, 207 
Gdlx-ez, Don Bernardo de, Spanish 
\’iccrov in ^e\%* Orleans, 206 
Gates, Gen. Horatio, in the Saratoga 
campaign, 196 

Gatinais, French regiment m the 
American Revolution, 39, i 45 i 
Yorktown, i 5 i- 3 » *^2 
General Orders of Washington at 

Yorkto^vn, 157 

Geofifrin, Mme. Marie Th^fee Rodet, 
90, 92 

Grorgc III, letter to the Earl of Shel¬ 
burne, 169 

Gerard, M-, see Rayneval 
Germanto>\*n, battle of, 107? 189 
Gibbon, Edward, 90 
Gibbs, Major Thomas, 81 
Gilliland, Capt. James, at Yorktov^m, 

155 

Gimat, Major, at YorktouTi, 

Girardin, L^n, 184 
Gist, Gen. Mordecai, 131 , 136 
Clorioix, /e, French \%'arship in battle off 
Virginia Capes, 134 
Gneisenau, Count August, 185—6 
Graham, Joseph, 160 
Grande Alliance, wars of the, 191 
Grasse, Fran^ois-Joscph-Paul, Count 
de, 31 passim ; his fleet ordered to 
America, 87; arrives in Chesapeake 
Bay, 128, 129; Washington’s tribute 
to him, 162, 166; returns to West 
Indies, defeated by Rodney, and 
made prisoner, 192,198-9,215 
Graves, Thomas, British admiral, his 
description of the naval battle off the 
Virginia Capes and its results, 132-5, 
140; joined by Admiral Digby in 
New York, 142; 27, 122, 162 
Green, Dr., 184-5 
Green Spring, battle of, 207 
Greene, Jonas, his Maryland Ga^tU 
scores a “beat” in news of the sur¬ 
render of Yorktown, 159, 173—4; his 
account of an entertainment in 
honour of the Dauphin of France, 
207-8, 219 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, 90, 92 
Guadelm^te, British frigate, 147 
Guichen, Luc Urbain du Boucidc, 
Count de, 52-3, 130 
Guillodn, 1^. Joseph Ignace, of Paris, 

196 

Gwinnett, Button, killed by Gen. Mc¬ 
Intosh in duel, 61 

Halfrvay House, 143, 171 


Hamilton, Alexander, letter from Count 
Fleur>', 69; at Yorktown, 81—2. 111, 

118, 154-5, 156 

Hancock, John, his banquet to French 
soldiers, 218; 74 

Heath, Gen. William, 37~8, 80, 106, 
122 

Helvetius, Claude Adrien, 90 
Hfrmioru, French frigate, 31 
Holland, joins alliance against Eng¬ 
land, 87 

Hood, Sir Samuel, British admiral, 132 ; 
his memorandum “Sentiments up>on 
the Truly Unfortunate Day,” and its 
relation to the naval battle off \’ir- 
ginia Capes, 134-5 
Hornsby, John, 69 
Howe, Gen. Robert, 81 
Howe, Lord Richard, British admiral, 

56—7» 59 

Howell ^,Howle>*), Richard, governor 
of Georgia, 82 
Hugo, N'ictor, 194/1. 

Hull, Susan, at the \’ictor>' Ball, 203 
Hume, Dasnd, 90 
Humphrc\'s, DaNad, 90 
Hunter, \Irs. William, 43 
Huntington, Gen. Jedediah, 63 
“Huron \l^ch,” miliiar>- march. 99 
Hyder Ali, driving the British out of 
Bengal, 165, 206 

lU de France^ French warship, 28 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, bells 
peal out event of Yorktown, 165 
Indians pay their respects to Rocham- 
beau, 46 

Intrepid^ British warship in battle off 
Virginia Capes, 135 
Izard, Ralph, 82 

Jefferson, Thomas, governor of \*ir- 
ginia, 89; visited by Baron de Closen, 
174; visited by Chastcllux, 181—2 
Johnson, Thomas, governor of Mar>’- 
land, 131 

Johnston, Hcnr>' Phelps, no 
Jones, John Paul, 44 

King, David, 69 

King’s Ferry, Allied army reunited, 
210; 105, 120, 126 
Kiostercamp, battle of, 32-3 
Knox, Gen. Henry, 66,81, 125,137, 

162 

KoSciuszko, Tadeusz, his help in the 
American Rev’olution, 19^7; en¬ 
rolled as a founder of the Societv of 

m 

the Cinciimati, 197 

Lafayette, Marie -Joseph - Paul Yv’es 
Roch Gilbert Motier, Marquis de. 
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21 passim; letters from Rochamheau, 
41—2. 47-S; on Admiral Temay. 70; 
in \ irg-inia campaign. 140: at York- 

to^^■n. 153 ? ^55* ^5^7 

jLi Gentille, French frisate. 20 
Lameth. Charles-Maio-Fran^ois. Chev¬ 
alier de. at York town, 154; 191 
Languedoc. French warship, 56 
Lassalle. Ferdinand. 194;?. ' 

Laufeldt, battle of, 33 l 

Laurens, Col. John, aide to Washing¬ 
ton. 66; sent to Versailles to plead 
for help, 66, 73; letter from Wash¬ 
ington. 84; wounded at battle of 
GermantowTL, fights duel with Gen. 
Charles Lee, is killed in skirmish in 
South Carolina. 107 : active at York- 
town. 155; 84—5, 87, 107 
Lauzun. -Armand-Louis de Goniaut. 
Duke de, 23 passim ; carries news of 
Yorkto^NTi to King of France, 166-7; 
becomes Duke de Biron, 194; guillo¬ 
tined. 194 

Laval, .Anne-.Alexandre-Marie-Sulpice- 
Joseph. Marquis de, 24 
Lawton, Miss Polly i Leiton the Quak¬ 
eress^ , of Newport, 68 
Lee, Arthur, 82 

Lee, Gen. Charles, wounded in duel 
with John Laurens, 107 
Lee, ‘"Light-Horse Harrv*,” at York- 
town, 150 

Lee, Thomas Sim, governor of Mary¬ 
land, thanked bv General .Assembly 

d _ * 

for his treatment of the French 
officers. 219: 131 

Lcgonge. Capt,, at A'orktowTi, 156 
Lenin, Nikolai, 194 
Lenotre. M.. 184, 224 
Lespinasse, Mile. Julie Jeanne Eleo- 
nore de. 00 

Leval.Jean-Fran^ois. 132 
Liancourt. Alexandrc-Frederic, Duke 
of. 161 

Light Horse Trrop of Philadelphia, 
tjreets Washington and Rochaunbeau, 

Lill iencourt. M.. I 17 
Lincoln, Gen. B;.'njaniin, surrenders 
Charleston to the British. 27 : re¬ 
ceives the surrender ot \orkto\cn, 
138: 60. 61 rn. 100. 109-13. 120, 125, 
130. 190 

Linen uniform^ ' ■1 soldiers, 104 
Livinc.'tr^p,'William, go\ernor of New 

Jersev 206—7 . 

Lomenie de Brienne, Etienne-Charlcs 

de. CK> 

London, fla^^hip of .Admiral Graves in 
battle off \'irginia Capes, 133, J 34 ~ 3 ' 

I -to 

Lr^ndon Gagette, quotes .Admiral Gra\es 
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on naval battle off Virginia Capes, 

133 

Louis X\*I, tributes to Rochamheau, 
167—8; orders mass of thanksguing 
for Yorktown Nactory, 169 
Louis XVHI, 187 
Louis Napoleon, 193 
Luzerne, .Anne-Cesar, Chevalier de la, 
letter from \’ergennes, 85; his house 
in Philadelphia struck by lightning, 

173; French Minister in Philadel¬ 
phia, 176; letter on Viscount de 
Fleur^*, 189; his misinformation on 
the battle between de Grasse and 
Rodney, 199; in charge of the Vic¬ 
tory* Ball in Philadelphia, 202-3, 205; 

44j 46, 53> 69. 85, 86, 127, 

163, 169, 183, 190, 199, 221 
LNTich, Isidore de, French soldier, 22, 
180 

McIntosh, Gen. Lachlan, kills Button 
G\\'innett in duel, 61 
McKean, Thomas, president of Con¬ 
gress, 127, 165 
Mackenzie, Mr., 76 
Alaginot Line, 192 

^lansfield, Lt. Samuel, at Yo^kto^^'n, 

155 

Alan ton House, in Newport, 67, 69 
Alarbot, Jean-Baptiste-Antoine-Mar- 
celin, Baron de, 187—8 
Atariv'aux, Pierre Carlet de Chamber- 
lain de, 90 
Marx, Karl, 194 

AIar\'land .Assemblv, its tribute to the 
French Army, 176; thanks Gov. Lee 
for his treatment of French officers, 

219 

Maryland Gazette, scores a “beat” in 
news of surrender of A'orkto%%*n, i 59 > 
164; 219 

Alassena, .Andre, his left eye shot out, 
188 

Maudsley House, in Ne\%'port, 67 
Maurepas, Jean-Fr^eric Phelippeaux, 
Count de, French Prime Minister, 
29; his death, 168 

Meaux. M., killed by lightning in 
Philadelphia, 173 

NlenonN'ille, Fran^ois-Louis-Arthur- 
Thibaut, Count de, his journal on 
I Yorktown siege quoted, 149 ff- 
Mercer. John, at Yorkto^NTi, 150 
Sfercure de France, quoted, 13L 
Merlin, British warship sunk, 189 
Mesme, see Saint-Mesme 
j Mifflin, Thomas, at the Victory* Ball, 

I 204 

t Minden, battle of, 145 
* Alirabeau, Honore - Gabriel Riquetti, 

i 199 
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Mba]es cf Baltimore, 206, 208 
Montagu^ British \^'arship in battle off 
Virginia Capes, 135 _ j 

Montaigne’s Essays mentioned, i ^ j 

Montbarey, Alexandre-Marie-Lwnor, 
Prince de, French Minister of War, 

22-3. 33. e •'V- T • 

Montcalm de Samt-\ eran, Louis- 

Joseph, Marquis, his Canadian cam¬ 
paign, 178; 116 ^ 

Montesquieu, Anne-Pierre, Count, 175? 

220 

Montesquieu, Charles-Louis de Sec- j 

ondat, 22 [ 

Montesquieu, Baron de, grandson of • 

the precedii^, 22 

Monticello, Jefferson’s home, 174, 181 
Morris, Gouvemeur, 99 n., iio~ii, 
i26«,, 225 

Morris, Robert, financier of the Revo- I 
ludon, 119, 125; at the Mctory Ball, 

204 

IlCoscow, march on, 187 

Moultrie, Gen, William, 125 1 

Moylan, Stephen, 143 

Muhlenberg, Gen. John Peter Gabriel, 

143 

Napoleon I, confined to Elba but 
escapes, 187; destro\*s Xtassena’s left 
€>■«, 187-8; 20, 39/77> I79» 183-7, 
189 

Napoleonic Wars, 39-40, 185,187 
Ne^er, Jacques, French Finance Min- 
ister, 23 

N^roes, inooilated with smallpox in 
Yorktown area, 144 
Nelson, Thomas, 148 
Nelson, \lme., n^ Carter, 173 
Nelson, Mme., nee Tagliaferro, 173 I; 
New Ckristiamty, of Claude-Henri Saint- 
Simon, 193 

Newport, arrival of French expedition, 
36^75 3^> 43? occupied as winter 
quarters, 65^; funeral of Admiral 
Temay, 69-70 

Ney, Michel, French marshal, 40 
Niemce^vitz, Julian Ursin, Count, 197 
Noailles, Ernmanuel-Henri \ictumien 
de. Marquis, 183 

Noailles, Louis-Marie, Viscount de, 
letter firom “\£oll\'^’ Robinson, 94—5; 
letters to “\Iolly,” 217; wife dies on 
scaffold, he from wound in na\'al 
battle, 217; 40, 54-5, 57-B, 60-1, 82, 

98,105 

O’Hara, Gen. Charles, surrendCTS 
Yorktow'n on behalf of Cornwallis, 1 
158; dined by Rochambeau, 160; 
made got'emor of Gibraltar, 160 
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Olney, Capi- Stephen, at Yorktown, 
155 

Orderly Book of Washington, 226 

Ossian, discussed by Jefferson and 
Chastellux, 182 

y 

Our Lady of Paris cathedral church, 
thanksghing service for 1918 \ictor>*, 
i6g 

0 \Te, Major d’, 180 


Paine, Thomas, at the \’ictor\' Ball, 204 
Peace Conference of 1919, 179, 187 
Peace treaty signed with England, 169 
Peck, Col. George, 80 
Perouse, Jean-Fran^ois de Galaup, 
Count de la, 53, 177, 179 
Pershing, Gen. John Joseph, 27, 29, 33, 

5 ^ 

Peters, Richard, secretaiy* of the Board 
of \Var, 119 

Philadelphia, arrival of French and 
American troops, 122—3: W ashington 
and Rochambeau greeted, 125; illu¬ 
minated over the \ictor\* of York- 

* 

town, 165 

Phillips, Gen. William, in \irginia 
campaign, 140 

Pigeon Hill, Yorkio'.v*n, captured by 
the French, 40 
Pigoi, Gen. Sir Robert, 57 
Plains of .\braham, battle of, 178 
Plunkett, Miss, engaged to marrv* 
Chastellux, 212 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Pois¬ 
son le Normant d’£tioles, ^Ime. de, 

Pondeux, \ iscount de, at Yorktown, 

144 

Pontgibaud, Count de More, Chevalier 
de, memoirs quoted, 223, 224 
Portfolio tBaltimore', on conduct at a 
banquet, 208-9 
Praslin, Duchesse de, 100 
Pre\'Ost, Gen. . Sir George, captures 
Savannah, 61 

Princess, flagship of Admiral Drake in 
battle off Virginia Capes, 135 
Propaganda in World War I, 42 
Provence, French w arship, 26 
Pulaski, Casimir, Polish volunteer in 
the American Revolution, killed at 
Sa\*annah. 61 

Pur\-iance, Samuel and Robert, of 
Baltimore, 206, 208 


Quaker Hill, battle of, 57 
Queen Charlotte, 137 
Querenei, de la Combe de, 162 

“Ragged Continentals," mentioned by 
Von Closen, I2i, and by Count de 
Segur, 210 
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Rainbow Division, 170 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 182 
Raleigh Tavern, 174, 177, 183, 185 
Randolph, \liss Lucy, 173 
Ra\*nal, Guillaumc^Thomas-Fran^ois, 
Abbe, 91 

Ra>Tieval, Gerard de, first French en- 
voy to the U.S., 21,28,34, 58, 65,83 ; 
Reed, Joseph, at the Victory Ball, 204 
Renown, British warship, 56 
Robertnier, Lt., 46 

Robespierre, Nlaximilien, his fall 
brought about by Count de Barras, 
182; 77,185,193. 

Robin. Abbe Claude, diary quoted, 49, 

9^7. i03-3> 128, 160 
Robinson, “Molly,” letter to Viscount 
de Xoailles. 94—5; letters from the 
Count, 217 

Rochambeau, Donaticn-Marie-Joscph 
de Vimeur, \"iscount de, 40, 53, 85, 
87-8, 106-7 

Rot^ambeau, Jean-Bap tiste I^naticn 
de Vimur, Count dc, 19 passim; 
placed in command of the American 
expedition,*2o; sets sail, 23; King^s 
instructions, 28—9; reaches New'fxirt, 
36—7; letters to Washington, 41—2; 
letters to Lafayette, 41—2, 47 ~®* 
Indians pay their respects, 46; Baron 
de Closen’s appreciation, 54; Mar¬ 
quis de Segur's opinion of the general, 
54; tribute to Admiral Tcmay, 70; 
note of Washington’s birthday, 70-1; 
letter to Wasfington, 75; tributes 
firom King and ministers, 167; mis¬ 
informed of de Grasse’s encou n te r 
with Rodney, 19S-9; at the Victory’ 
Ball, 204; plac^ imder arr^t by a 
constable, 212-13; letter to Washing¬ 
ton, 224—5; letter from W ashing ton, 

226 

Rochelle, La, siege of, 145 
Rodnev, George Bridges, British ad- 
mir^, destroys de Grasse’s fleet m 
West Indies encounter, 192, 199; 
32—3) ^79* ^9^5 226 

Romulusj British warship taken by the 

French, 74 . 

Rostaing, Jean-Antomc - Mane -Crer- 

main, Nlarquis de, at Yorktown, 153 j 

Roucrie, see Ar m a n d 

Royal Auvergne, see *'Auvergne Sans 

Tache” 

Royal Dcux-Ponts, French regiment m 
American Revolution, 24, 39 ’ 93 j 
102, 1 13. 132, 145, 72; at York¬ 
town, i5I”4j its departure, 2^14 

R£^al Gazette (N.Y.), its propaganda, 

42 > / 4 ? ? 42 
Ro^’al Society, 1 78 
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Rush, Benjamin, a Signer, 202; his ac¬ 
count of the Victory Ball, 203—4 
Rutledge, John, at the Victory Ball, 204 


Sacket, Cape, iii 
Saint C«anc, VL, 130 
St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 66, 81 
St. John’s College, in Annapolis, 
memorial to the French forces in 


America, 226 

Saint-Mesme, Jean - Baptiste - Louis - 
Philipp>e Felix d’Ollieres, Count de. 


> i 

Saintonge, French regiment in the 
American Rc^'olution, 40, 93, 102, 

128,172,190,200,2or : its departure, 
214 

Saint Sauveur, Chevalier dc, killed in 
Boston riot, 58 

Saint-Simon, Claude-Henri, Count de, 
wounded in na\'al battle in West 
Indies, 192; 39, 117, 120,124,136-7, 
142-5, 172, 180, 192, 193 
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de, 192 

Saint-Simon, Marquis de, 192 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles-Augustin, 194 
Santiago dc Cuba, 60 
Sartine, Antoine-RaymondJeanJClual- 
bert-Gabriel de, French Minister of 
Vlarinc, 19, 20, 23 
Saumarez, Sir Thomas, 161 
Sa\'annah, occupied by the British, 54 
Saxe, Maurice, Count dc, 32 
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156; III 

Schar^orst, Gerhard Johaim David 
von, 186 

Segur, Louis-Philippe, Count de, his 
opinion of Rochambeau, 54 5 Miss 
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cribes reumon of Allied army at 


King’s Ferry’, notes change in “rag¬ 
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experiences, 214-15; his opinions of 
the ladies, 216; his memoirs quot^ 
223; writes drama on story of Cin- 
cinnatus, 225; 195, 213 
Segur, Philippe-Henri, Marquis dc, 
French Minister of War, his tribute 
to Rochambeau, 167; 103, 168, 173 
“Sentiments upon the Truly Unfortu¬ 
nate Day,” memorandum by Ad¬ 
miral Hood, 134 
Seriny, VL, 118 

Seven Years’ War, 32,47,90,195 
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can Re\'oludon, 40, 49, 55, 93, 

98, 103, 104, 127, 171. 212; its 
departure, 214 

Spamsh Succession, war of the, loi 
Siting Hill, battle of, 61 
Sta^-Holstein, Anne Louise Germaine 
Ncckcr, \£mc. de, 193 
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Yorkto\%Ti, 151; 139 
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40; de Flcuiy^s part, 189 

Su&en, Bailli de, French na\-al officer, 
56, 185, 190 
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Washington intercept^, 1*4; 55 - 7 * 
59-^, 89, 117 
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corsair, 27 
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de, his memoirs quoted, 223; 195 
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Tarle, Lt. CoL de, 118 
Tarleton, Col. Banastre, at Yorktown, 
150; 148, 159, 161, 174JI. 
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Virginia Capes, 133, 135 
Terror, the ^ French 1, 77, 175, 193 
Thacher, Dr. James, surgeon of the 
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Tilghman, CoL Tench, his 
quoted, 148; takes nevv-s of 
waHis’ surrender to C<mgres$ 

164-6; 81 
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intercepted. 221—2 
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100, 113, 191-2, 214, 220 
A’auban, Sebastien de, 191 
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200, 216 
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